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About  a  mile  this  side  of  Port  Ken- 
Inedy,  at  a  point  where  the  river  road 
(crosses  Mancill’s  Creek,  may  be  seen  an 
■ancient  mill.  The  thousands  of  bicyclers 
I  and  pedestrians  who  are  lured  to  that 
beautiful  section  of  country  may  never 
!  have  given  a  thought  to  it  beyond  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  willow- 
( bordered  mill  race,  and  the  various  ac- 
|  cessories  with  which  Nature  has  been 
peculiarly  lavish  in  this  picture  of 
loveliness. 

An  exquisite  stretch  of  meadow,  lying 
on  either  side  of  a  stony  bedded  stream, 
brilliant  green  fields  of  wheat  on  the 
more  distant  hills,  budding  trees  har¬ 
moniously  clustered  in  the  landscape  and 
lining  the  century-old  waterway— this  is 
i  the  setting  for  the  well  proportioned 
building  which  has  been  identified  for 
so  many  generations  with  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  industrious  farmer 
folk  of  the  country  roundabout. 

Even  though  a  utilitarian  property 
owner  of  the  present  has  freshly  stuc¬ 
coed  and  painted  the  mill,  the  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty  of  its  surroundings  is  quite 
sufficient  to  smother  the  trifling  discord¬ 
ant  note  which  might  be  suggested  to 
the  observer  by  the  incongruity  of  a 
spic-and-span  new  “antique.” 

But  one’s  interest  in  the  picture  which 
is  unfolded  from  the  bridge  spanning 
the  creek  is  decidedly  quickened  when 
acquaintance  with  the  mill  and  one  of 
its  earlier  millers  and  his  people  deepens. 

If  a  spot  be  hallowed  by  those  who  : 
have  lived  and  spent  useful  lives  upon 
it,  then  Thomas  Read  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Corson  Read,  'and  their  children 
have  hallowed  this  one,  and  the  part 
they  played  on  the  stage  that  is  so 
superbly  set  amdist  the  Upper  Merlon 
hills  can  be  profitably  studied  by  us  of 
this  day  and  generation,  while  the  broad- 


[the  pursuit  ~of  happiness.”  And  the 
secret  expression  of  their  public  protest 
against  slavery  came  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  by  which  the  South¬ 
ern  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their 
owners  were  helped  to  homes  in  the 
North. 

Discomfited  pursuers  of  these  fugitives 
were  baffled  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
track  of  those  who  sought  happiness 
I  by  fleeing  from  their  old  condition.  At  , 
I  Columbia,  where  the  operations  of  these  | 
1  Friends  then  commenced,  usually,  the 

slaves  disappeared  so  completely  that 
1  the  officers  sent  to  apprehend  them  de¬ 
clared  “there  must  be  an  underground 
'railroad  somewhere!” 

.  So  the  system  was  known  as  the  "Un¬ 
derground  Railroad”  ever  after,  and  to 
(this  day  the  obloquy  of  having  been 
connected  with  the  institution  is  not  for¬ 
gotten  by  some  of  the  bitter  partisans 
of  that  time,  who  still  liv£  and  hold  to 
their  prejudices. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  it 
took  a  strong  man,  morally,  to  be  an 
“abolitionist”  in  those  days,  when  anti¬ 
slavery  speakers  were  mobbed  and  when 
’ Jbuildings  in  which  they  spoke  were  ston¬ 
ed  ahcf  even  burned.  To  escape  arrest 
and  severe  punishment  under  the  slave-  i 
holding  laws  and  to  persist  in  the  work 
of  helping  the  slaves  to  freedom  required 
firmness,  courage,  sagacity  and  a  high 
order  of  philanthropy  in  the  character 
of  the  man  who  did  it. 

There  are  stories  told  of  Thomas  Read 
|  which  indicate  that  he  had  those  quali¬ 
ties,  while  enough  is  known  of  his  wife 
and  her  family  to  assume  that  she  was 
not  the  least  bit  lacking  in  inclination 
and  effort  to  further  the  work  of  her 
husband. 

Their  house  and  the  mill  were  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  many  fugitives;  some  came 
in  the  night  merely  by  following  direc¬ 
tions  given  them  at  a  "station”  a  few 


er  influence  they  exerted  on  pufilfc'vaf- 
fairs  of  their  own  time  should  not  be 
without  effect  upon  those  who  think 
their  opportunities  circumscribed  by 
their  immediate  environment. 

A  half  century  or  so  ago  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  organizations  in  exist¬ 
ence  was  an  institution  which  grew  out 
of  the  especial  adhorrence  of  a  feW 
people  for  slavery.  It  was  perfected 
mainly  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  felt  that  human  bondage 
was  incompatible  with  the  declaration 
that  “ail  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
tha,t  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and 
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miles  away;  others  were  brought  longer 
distances  In  covered  wagons;  some,  were 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  anti-slavery  of¬ 
fice  in  Philadelphia;  while  others  were 
sent  on  their  way  to  Canada  by  one  of 
the  many  devious  routes  which  led  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  North.  And  some  day 
when  the  Civil  War  is  far  in  the  remote 
past  and  the  cause?  and  incidents  which 
led  to  the  firing  on  Sumter’s  flag  can 
be  viewed  in  a  different  perspective,  this 
little  mill  will  have  an  Importance  that 
cannot  be  appreciated  now. 

The  farmers  who  brought  their  grists 
to  the  old  mill  in  those  early  days  prob¬ 
ably  took  no  more  thought  of  the  small 
boy  playing  around  there  then,  than  to¬ 
day’s  casual  visitor  would  give  to  the 
history  of  the  place. 

When  the  boy  was  a  few  years  older 
he  had  studied  medicine  and  In  1849  had 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  high  honors.  A  little  later 
the  miller’s  son  was  making  a  great 
name  for  himself  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  which  he 
had  become  attached  at  the  opening  of 
the  Crimean  War.  He  had  recommended 
and  applied  some  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot 
wounds,  and  besides  ^he  admiration  of 
his  fellow  surgeons  he  reaped  a  Very 
considerable  faipe  for  his  work. 

-He  went  through  the  terrible  siege  of 
Sebastopol  and  other,  experiences  in  that  ! 
short  but  sanguinary  campaign.  In  the  | 
War  of  the  Rebellion  he  distinguished 
himself  in  so  many  capacities  that  at  j 
its  close  he  was  breveted  lieutenant 
'41  colonel,  United  States  Volunteers,  “for 
t|  faithful  and  meritorious  services.”  His 
superior  skill  as  a  surgeon  had  made 
him  the  instrument  for  preserving  for  a 
long  career  of  public  usefulness  the  life 
of  that  superb  soldier,  Hancock. 

The  name  of  this  miller’s  son  is  one  of 
the  best  known  in  the  military  and 
medical  circles  of  Pennsylvania;  the  man 
who  bears  it  is  the  surgeon  general  of 
the  State  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral,  he  having  been  appointed  to  that 
office  in  1874  and  reappointed  by  every 
Governor  since.  He  is  a  member  of 
many  organizations  in  which  the  prime 
qualification  for  membership  is  merit, 
and  to-day  he  is  at  work  practicing  his 
profession  in  Norristown,  with  a  great¬ 
er  fame  to  his  name  than  ever  came  to 
Drumtochty’s  doctor  as  delineated  by 
Maclaren,  for  our  miller’s  son  is  real 
and  his  half  century  in  medicine  has 
placed  thousands  under  lasting  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  science  and  skill  of  Dr.  Louis 
W.  Read. 

Another  boy  in  this  family— the  mil¬ 
ler’s  seventh  child— made  a  great  mark 
in  the  history  of  the  Rebellion,  too.  He 
enlisted  for  three  months,  April  20.  1861, 
as  a  sergeant  in  B  Company,  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  when  you 
look  up  Joseph  Corson  Read’s  record  for 
the  subsequent  few  years,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  like  this:— 

Second  lieutenant  Fifty-first  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Volunteers  (three  years),  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  1861;  promoted  to  captain  and  com¬ 
missary  of  subsistence  July  22,  1862;  col¬ 
onel  and  chief  commissary  of  subsistence. 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  June  9,  1865; 
brevetted  major  and  lieutenant  colonel 
March  13,  1865,  for  “meritorious  services 
during  the  war;”  honorably  mustered 
out  March  13,  1866. 

The  services  of  the  commands  with 
which  he  was  identified  are  too  well 
known  to  need  comment,  but  the  stories 


of  Roanoke  island,  New  Berne,  second 
Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  (in  Which  battles  Joseph  Cor¬ 
son  Read  was  personally  engaged)  will 
bear  remembering  on  the  next  pilgrimage 
to  that  quiet,  peaceful  home  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  only  a  few  miles  over  the  hills 
toward  the  sunset. 

Colonel  Read  served  in  the  field  on 
the  staff  of  Major  General  George  H. 
Thomas  for  two  years,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  as  brigade,  division, 
corps  or  chief  commissary,  h.e  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty  under  the  try¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Miller  Read  and  his  wife  had  still  an¬ 
other  son  whose  fame  is  somewhat  broad¬ 
er  than  the  little  valley  In  which  he 
spent  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life.  He  has  an  acquaintance  with  the 
various  crowned  heads  of  Europe  that 
any  diplomatist  might  envy  him,  and 
from  the  nature  of  his  position  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  said  diplo¬ 
matist  would  be  proud  to  have  the  same 
influence  for  his  purposes  that  pr.  Alan 
Wright  Read  has  for  his. 

Dr.  Read  studied  dentistry  with  the 
old  firm  of  Brown  &  Coar,  of  Norris¬ 
town,  and  about  forty  years  ago  he 
went  abroad,  eventually  settling  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Denmark.  His  skill  soon  se¬ 
cured  for  him  high  honors  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  services  being  sought  after 
by  the  royal  family.  King  Christian  IX 
has  a  family  reunion  every  year,  when 
all  the  scions  of  his  house  come  home, 
and  as  is  well  known,  the,  "vest  pocket” 
kingdom  has  a  royal  representative  by 
marriage  in  about  every  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe,  so  it  may  be 
imagined  that  there  is  quite  a  galaxy 
gathered  in  Copenhagen  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  There  is  always  a  place  on  the 
programme  of  King  Christian’s  “at 
home,”  so  it  is  said,  for  a  visit  to  the 
dentist  who  has  taken  care  of  the  teeth 
of  his  children— but  the  influence  and 
prestige  of  this  Mancill’s  Creek  miller’s 
boy  may  be  better  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed. 

Altogether  there  were  eight  children 
born  to  Thomas  and  Sarah  Read.  While 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  make  a  genea¬ 
logical  sketch  of  this  article,  still,  be¬ 
fore^  bringing  it  to  a  close,  It  will  help 


to  round  out  these  reminiscences  by  re-  i 
ferring  to  the  daughters  of  the  family.  1 
One  of  them — Mary— was  fearless  and 
devoted  to  working  for  anti-slavery  leg¬ 
islation;  she  submitted  to  gross  indigni¬ 
ties  and  insult  for  her  faithfulness  to  a 
cause,  the  justice  of  which  has  been 
amply  attested  a  generation  ago. 

She  married  John  Roberts,  and  their 
two  sons  are  now  counted  among  the 
most  worthy  citizens  of  Norristown. 

Then  there  was  another  daughter — 
Hannah  Read  Schultz— whose  only  sons 
sleep  on  "Fame’s  eternal  camping 
ground;”  one  of  them,  William  Corson 
Schultz,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after  the 
battle;  the  other,  Henry  Corson  Schultz, 
was  killed  at  Antietam.  And  another 
daughter  was  Sarah  Read,  who  married 
Charles  Jones.  Apart  from  the  high 
dignity  of  being  the  progenitors  of  a 
large  family  of  well-favored  children, 
they  had  a  son  who  served  his  country 
well  with  the  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  participating  in  fifty-seven  bat¬ 
tles  and  skirmishes  in  the  war  and  some 
of  them  the  bloodiest  engagements  of 
the  whole  struggle.  That  was  Joseph 
.  Corson  Jones,  now  a  well-known  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  Conshohocken. 
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BEFORE  Penn  purchased  the  broad  areas  constituting  the  Keystone 
State,  or  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  the  favorite  hunting  and  fishing 
ground  of  the  Indians  was  along  thetSchuylkill  River  and  its  tributaries 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  Quaker  city  of  the  present  century.  Chief 
among  the  localities  that  specially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  red  men 
was  that  of  “Pah-he-homa,”  meaning  “the  place  where  grow  the  cranber¬ 
ries.” 


The  Indian  Sachem,  who  owned  this  fertile  valley  was  “Maugh-haugh-Sin”  and 
William  Penn  bought  it  of  him  June  3,  1GS4,  and  as  it  was  the  fairest  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  he  named  it  in  honor  of  his  mother’s  family,  “The  Manor  of  Gilbert,”  and  the 
very  heart  of  it  became  Providence  township  in  1728. 

When  in  those  early  times  the  Indians  met  at  Shackamaxon  (Phila.)  at  their 
Great  Councils,  their  route  from  the  north  was  through  the  hunting  ground  of 
Maugh-haugh-Sin  and  they  crossed  the  Perkiomen  at  what  is  now  Collegeville,  where 
the  old  bridge  now  stands.  Here  the  trail  divided.  One  almost  paralleled  the 
Schuylkill,  went  over  the  present  Ridge  road  to  the  camp  fires  at  Beversreede  on  the 
Delaware.  .  The  other  led  to  Shackamaxon  over  what  is  now  called  the  German¬ 
town  road.  The  first  route  the  Indians  named  the  Maunitauny  or  Maunitauna,  and 
after  the  English  settled  here  and  the  path  became  widened  and  passable  for  wag¬ 
ons,  it  was  known  as  the  Queen’s  Great  Road,  for  it  was  laid  out  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  Where  this  road  crossed  the  Perkiomen  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads  bore  the  name  of  Philip’s  Ford,  and  was  near  th*»  centre  of  Providence  town¬ 
ship.  The  Perkiomen  Creek  divided  this  tract  in  about  equal  parts  which  became 
subsequently  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Providence. 

Before  the  Fairmount  Dam  was  built,  the  Perkionen  swarmed  with  fish  and 
very  aged  persons  tell  how  their  ancestors  salted  down  tubs  of  shad,  or  smoked 
them  as  did  the  Indians  for  winter  use. 


The  Swedes,  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  peoples  pushed  out  in  advance  of  the 
Dutch  trading  posts  on  the  Delaware  and  had  established  themselves  on  the 
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n streams  of  the  'interior  before  Penn  arrived,  but  some '  Englishmen,  who  came  from 
\Tew  Providence  in  Jamaica  in  1684,  gave  to  this  district  the  name  of  Providence, 
ij  Settlers  also  came  at  an  early  date  from  Providence,  11.  I.,  to  avoid  the  religious 
!  persecutions  there  and  they  also  favored  the  name.  '  _ 

Most  prominent  of  these  settlers  from  Jamaica  whs  Edward  Lane,  an  English- 
I  man,  who  bought  of  Thomas  Fairman,  surveyor  to  William  Penn,  2500  acres  on  both 
sides  of  the  Perkiomen,  at  the  Maunitauny  or  Philip’s  Ford  crossing.  On  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  stream  Lane  built  a  hotel,  which  site  has  ever  since  been  famous  as 
1  a  hostelry.  It  was  a  dangerous  ford  and  travelers  sometimes  lost  their  lives  there. 

Many  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  at  an  early  date  to  secure  a  bridge,  for  the 
!  ford  was  on  the  main  road  north  from  Philadelphia.  Finally,  upon  a  petition'  by 
the  people  to  the  Legislature  to  a,  ptopriate  money  to  build  a  bridge,  that  body  in 
:  1794  granted  a  sum  on  condition  that  the  county  would  subscribe  the  balance  and 
i  the  grand  jury  appropriated  810,000  for  that  purpose;  but  the  commissioners  re- 
I  fused  to  proceed  on  so  inadequate  a  sum.  In  1796  the  amount  was  doubled,  but 
then  the  judge  refused  to  concur.  Again,  the  people  sought  the  aid  of  the  State, 
i  and  the  General  Assembly  on  the  21st  of  February,  1797,  passed  “an  act  for  rais- 
i  ing  by  way  of  lottery  the  sum  of  (820,000)  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied 
!  to  the  erection  of  a  stone-arched  bridge  over  the  Perkiomen  Creek  in  Montgomery 
!  county,  on  the  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  the  borough  of  Reading.”  The 
{  drawing  lasted  twenty-one  days,  during  which  time  the  excitement  was  intense. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  arrangements  were  made  to  build,  and  in  one  year,  $34,- 
683.12  was  expended  and  the  bridge  was  not  half  completed.  The  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  authorized  the  commissioners  to  complete  the  bridge,  and  charge  toll 
for  persons  passing  over  the  same  until  the  cost  and  expenses  were  satisfied,  when 
the  County  Court  was  authorized  to  declare  it  a  free  bridge. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1799,  it  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  public  use. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  men 
came  from  other  States  to  see  this  monument  of  usefulness,  stability,  ingenuity  and 
labor. 

It  was  just  northwest  of  this  bridge  that  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  established 
at  the  Trappe — formerly  Landau — long  before  the  Revolution  the  Lutheran  faith 
and  built  the  church  which  still  stands.  Southeast  of  the  crossing  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  Episcopal  churches  in  the  State  was  established  and  where  good  Bishop  White, 
of  Old  Christ  Church,  came  to  preach  and  ordain  the  minister;  while  farther 
south  in  the  distance  was  the  home  of  Rhtenhouse,  the  astronomer.  To  the  north, 
on  a  hill,  directly  overlooking  the  bridge  and  partially  hidden  in  a  forest  of  trees 
stands  “Pennsylvania  Female  College,”  the  first  institution  in  the  State  to  encour¬ 
age  higher  culture  and  confer  college  degrees  on  women.  Here  the  rector,  J.  War- 
renne  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  venerable  octogtfharian  and  educational  sire  of 
modem  woman’s  culture,  resides.  Here  Ursinus  College  is  located  in  the  lap  of  mod¬ 
em  improvement,  while  not  a  mile  away  are  old  buildings  used  as  hospitals  or  hos- 
telries  in  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.  Near  this  bridge  the  present  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  mint  was  bom  and  still  retains  his  ancestral  domains,  as  does  Presi¬ 
dent  Fetterolf,  of  Girard  College.  Here  many  eminent  men  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  collegiate  education.  Not  least  among  them  was  Counselor  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh.  It  has  felt  the  tread  of  a  free  people  and  from  the  south  it  was  the  route 
of  the  underground  railway  for  the  black  refugee  escaping  to  Canada. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Montgomery  County  Historical  Society  will  hold  its 
session  at  Collegeville  September  14,  1898,  and  the  people  in  the  vicinity  are  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  old  Perkiomen 
bridge  the  ensuing  season.  Indeed,  so  substantially  is  it  built  that  other  centuries 
may,  tfbll  by  and  the  bridge  be  in  active  service  on  the  occasion  of  other  anniversa- 
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The  Oldest  Meeting  House. 

The  Place  Where  William  Penn  Wor¬ 
shipped  Still  Stands. 

The  series  of  articles  of  the  old  grave 
yards  and  interments  on  farms  without 
any  inclosure,  throughout  the  county,  and 
which  have  been  running  almost  weekly 
since  early  last  autumn,  is  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  we  thought  to  vary  the  read¬ 
ing  this  week  by  giving  the  readers  of  the 
Review  an  account  of  the  oldest  meeting 
house  in  Pennsylvania.  This  meeting 
house,  reader,  is  in  Lower  Merion  town¬ 
ship,  Montgomery  county,  and  is  the  first 
church  edifice  that  was  erected  in  what 
subsequently  became  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  back  of  the  station  at  Nar- 
berth,  at  the  forks  of  the  old  Lancaster 
road  and  Meeting  House  lane.  This  is 
the  ancient,  Lower  Merion  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing  house,  and  through  its  portals  William 
Penn,  and  those  contemporary  with  him, 
frequently  passed  to  attend  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  and  there  still  remains  on  the  wal^ 
of  the  interior  the  identical  peg  on  which 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  used  to  hang 
his  overcoat  and  hat,  when  that  good 
man,  ,vho  never  broke  a  treaty  with  the 
primitive  settlers,  felt  like  laying  aside 
that  portion  of  his  raiment  w7hen  he  com¬ 
menced  to  preach.  This,  reader,  was  over 
200  years  ago,  and  the  building  is  in  quite 
perfect  condition.  The  edifice  is  of  stone, 
pointed,  and  said  to  be  imported  from 
England  ;  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
about  14  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  its 
greatest  length  is  36  feet,  with  a  width  of 
20  feet.  This  seems  small,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  large  enough  for 
the  gatherings  of  over  two  centuries  ago, 
when  the  population  was  quite  sparse, 
when  the  wolf  ran  wild  in  the  woods 
thereabouts. 

The  treaty  which  Penn  made  with  the 
fiatives  in.  1682  was  negotiated  under  a 


iargeVlm  tree  which  grew  out  in.  what' 
now  called  Kensington, above  Philadelphia. 
This  tree,  by  a  great  storm,  was  blown 
down  in  1810,  at  which  time  its  stem 
measured  .24  feet  in  circumference.  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  was  regarded  as  the  great  pio¬ 
neer  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  he 
said  that  the  uneducated  preachers  in  the 
society  of  Friends  are  the  most  eloquent,  j 
that  they  got  their  qualifications  from  on  j 
high. 

Up  in  the  wall  in  the  front  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  an  epigraph,  which  reads  “  Erect-  I 
ed  in  1695,  improved  in  1829.”  Every 
thing  around  has  a  neat  and  creditable 
look,  and  considerably  outstrips  many  of 
the  churches  of  quite  modern  date.  The 
Quakers’  plain,  unpretending  ways,  yet 
satisfactory  and  sensible,  crop  out  around  ; 
generally.  It  is  proverbial  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  sect  that  they  eschew  all 
forms  and  formality  in  their  intercourse,  j 
transactions  of  business,  manners,  speech, 
etc.,-  always  keeping  to  the  simple  tongue,  j 
“  They  are  calm,  and  firm,  and  true,  j 
Unspotted  by  any  wrong  and  crime, 

They  walk  the  dark  earth  through. 

The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  them,  had  no  power  to  stain 
The  purity  within.” 

When  in  1829  this  meeting  house  was  i 
repaired  no  attempt  was  made  to  change 
the  original  design.  The  building  got  a  j 
new  roof  and  the  walls  were  stuccoed.  ; 
Every  Sabbath  for  two  centuries  divine 
service  has  been  had  there,  and  for  many 
years  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  , 
Hicksite  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

A  cluster  of  old  button woodi  trees  surround 
the  bouse,  as  do  several  of  that  kind  of 
tree  surround  the  Quaker  Meeting  house 
in  Upper  Providence,  this  county,  a  place 
well  known,  and  of  which  we  intend  soon 
to  speak  of  in  these  columns. 

The  grave  ground  attached  to  the  Mer¬ 
ion  church  is  about  2£  acres,  and  the  tomb 
stones,  as  Longfellow7  says,  “  Alas  !  we  are 
old!” 

This  meeting  house  and  its  possessions  j 
form  a  fertile  field  for  research.  The  j 
small  leaded  window  panes  are  the  pro-  | 
duct  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  stone 
block  still’  stands  before  the  meeting  house 
on  which  the  demure  Quaker  girls  and 
womanly  matrons  alighted  from  their 
horses.  .‘V  .  /•a 

In  the  iuterior  an  old  oak  table  stands,  j 
It  is  heavy  and  curiously  carved,  and  upon  j  j 


this  table  the  marriage  certificate  would 
be  laid.  The  last  couple  to  lay  their 
certificate  there  were  a  Benjamin  Hunt 
and  Hester  Price.  This  was  65  years  ago. 
And  the  old  wood  stove  is  there  ;  oh, 
what  cords  of  wood  has  it  not  consumed, 
and  what  warmth  has  it  not  imparted. 

Just  think,  reader,  King  James  the 
Second  was  on  the  throne  of  England, 
but  he  only  reigned  four  years,  for  he 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects 
he  wanted  to  be  above  the  laws,  make 
himself  absolute,  etc.,  and  the  people 
turned  him  off,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  married  the  king’s  eldest  daugh. 
ter,  Mary,  got  the  sceptre.  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Tilotson,  Dryden, 
Milton  and  Newton,  etc.,  were  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  this  period,  and  they  flour¬ 
ished — with  the  exception  of  Dryden,  who 
was  a  monument  of  genius  but  perverted 
by  indecency  and  bad  taste — with  a  lustre 
that  no  one  during  his  life  time  ever  at¬ 
tained  to.  Wm.  E.  Corson. 
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AN  OLD  BURYING  GROUND. 

Down  the  Skippack  road  or  pike,  in 
(Whitpain  township,  about  three-fourths 
[  of  a  mile  below  the  well  known  town  of 
,  Blue  Bell,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road,  on  a  farm  owned  by  Wiliian 
iFunk,  (now  occupied  by  Jesse  Casselj 
land  a  quite  short  distance  above  “  Oi 
Mill  Run,”  which  has  been  known 
by  that  name  from  time  long  gone  by — 
and  the  stoue  arch  bridge  over  it  where 
it  crosses  the  pike,  was  built  in  1804 
— is  an  old  burial  spot,  the  oldest 
likely  in  the  county. 

A  stone  at  a  grave  in  St.  Thomas’ 
Episcopal  church  burying  grouud,  in 
Whitemarsh,  at  the  junction  of  th^ 
Skippack  and  Bethlehem  pikes,  beariug 
date  11  October  2d,  1727,”  would  be,  a£* 
far  as  is  known,  the  next  oldest.  The 
oldest  in  this  ground,  as  will  be  read 
later,  is  March,  1714. 

This  grave  ground,  along  this  great 
|  thoroughfare,  close  by  the  wayside — the 
road  at  that  point  and  for  a  distance 
above  and  below  it,  being  considerably 
lower  than  the  field — is  said  to  have  had 


interments. 


at  one  time  from  40  to  30 
and  principally  all  having  nothing  but 
common  field  stones  placed  at  head  and 
foot  of  graves. 

The  other  stones,  before  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  plow  came  and  got  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  used,  as  is  subsequently 
stated,  and  unregarded  by  kith  or  kin, 
had  their  inscriptions  effaced  by  the 
farm  cattle  when  grazing  in  the  field  by 
rubbing  or  scratching  their  heads 
against  the  stones. 

On  the  only  stone  remaining,  we  read 
as  follows :  “  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of 

Ann,  late  wife  of  Thomas  McCarty,  who 
departed  this  life  March  21,  ye  year  of 
our  Lord  1714-15,  aged  57.” 

On  the  back  of  the  stone  the  following 
quaint  inscription  is  made  : 

“  Although  my  body  lies  in  earth, 

I  wish  my  friends  both  joy  and  mirth. 

Their  interest  prize  ; 

To  live  with  Christ  we  all  shall  rise  ; 

For  as  the  Scripture  text  declares 

That  we  shall  rise  and  not  heirs, 

And  if,  then  woe  be  to  that  mortal  man 

That  in  God’s  judgment  cannot  stand.” 

In  1838  the  dwelling  on  this  property 
where  the  burying  ground  is,  and  some 
hundred  yards  from  it,  was  taken 
down  and  remodeled,  and  also  some  out¬ 
buildings  quite  near  the  house,  old  bake 
oven,  etc.,  were  entirely  gotten  away, 
and  as  the  work  of  removal  about  the 
foundation  walls  progressed,  tomb  stone 
after  tomb  stone,  with  the 'inscriptions 
quite  legible,  were  heaved  out  by  the 
workmen,  all  evidently  being  from  the 
burying  ground  adjacent,  and  in  good 
shape  for  building,  dressed  as  they  were 
for  the  purpose  ■  intended,  being  flat, 
angular,  etc.,  and  as  the  German  would 
say,  “  they  build  good.” 

These  stones,  the  reader  will  under¬ 
stand,  were  taken  from  the  old  grave 
ground,  which  then  had  long  passed  into 
neglect,  being  already  120  years  old,  to 
build  the  house  when  first  erected,  as 
the  stones  were  well-dressed  material  for 
the  masonry. 

This  Thomas  McCarty,  whose  wife  is 
mentioned  as  being  interred  here,  owned 
the  property  at  the  time  of  interment, 
and  for  quite  a  period  before  and  later. 
The  place  was  then  about  250  acres.  In 
1829,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Steirgere,  of 
Norristown,  who  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1826,  was  interested  in  this 
property. 

This  place  was  also  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  the  Hon.  Jones  Detwiler,  ex- 
State  Senator,  who  has  now  a  desirable 
home  and  most  productive  farm  a  short 
distance  southwest  of  the  Funk  property, 
and  who  is  withal  an  encyclopedia  in 
local  history  and  general  information. 

This  grave  ground  seems  to  have  had 
no  name,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unlike 
some  of  the  sections  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  which  the 
writer  has  seen,  which  have  on  stones, 
obviously'  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
sections:  “Unknown.” — William  E. 

Corson  in  Norristown  Review. 
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The  Old  Scbull  Graveyard. 

'  Aloug  the  “  Camp  Hill,”  and  quite 
near  the  “Camp  Hill  Station,”  on  the 
North  Penn  Railroad,  just  over  the 
township  lines  of  Upper  Dublin  and 
HH  Springfield,  in  Whitemarsh  township,  is 
oue  of  the  old  graveyards  of  the  county, 
and,  like  a  sick  animal,  it  looks  sick,  and 
-  this  old  interment  ground  looks  old.  As 
%  Longfellow,  the  man  of  beautiful 
$  thoughts  and  lines,  wrote  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church  at  Radnor,  Delaware  county, 
which  place  we  well  know  of  : 

“You  cross  the  threshhold,  and  dim  and 
small 

The  narrow  aisle,  the  bare  white  wall, 
The  pews  and  the  pulpit,  quaint  and  tall, 
8J",  Wliisper  and  say,  Alas  !  we  are  old.” 

The  reader  perhaps  is  aware  that  in  the 
old  burying  ground  attached  to  this  old, 
ancient  place  of  religious  worship,  re- 
poses  the  remains  of  that  fearless  soldier 
and  eminent  man,  General  Anthony 
Wayne.  A  plain,  unpretending  monu¬ 
ment  stands  near  his  grave,  which  was 
3  erected  July  4th,  1809,  thirteen  years  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  by  the  “  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Cincinnati,”  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  We  will  further  add  that 
his  wife,  Mary  Wayne,  lies  in  this  yard, 
but  in  auother  part  of  it.  She  died  three 
years  before  her  gallant  husband. 

This  Schull  graveyard  is  some  20  by  30 
■/:  feet,  has  a  good  wall  around  it,  and  re- 
cently  the  owner  of  the  property,  on 
which  the  yard  is,  has  had  the  wall  fixed 
up,  looks  now  quite  in  trim;  the  uusight- 
ly  weeds  and  briars  have  been  cleaned 
away,  and  in  this  isolated  place,  up  along 
the  big  Camp  Hill,  directly  north  of 
Camp  Hill  Station,  some  five  hundred 
yards,  lie  the  bodies  of  Nicholas  Schull 
and  his  wife  Abigail.  Abigail  died,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inscription  on  the  grave 
stone  at  her  grave,  May  21,  1753,  in  her 
65th  year.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  lay 
by  the  side  of  his  wife,  but  has  no  stone 
at  the  grave.  Accounts  state  that  curi¬ 
ous  people  broke  it  off  and  carried  it 
away  by  bits.  This  Nicholas  Schull  was 
a  very  distinguished  man,  and  was  quite 
prominent  in  the  Colonial  Government, 
was  considerable  of  a  scholar,  Indian  in¬ 
terpreter,  etc.,  followed  surveying,  would 
run  and  lay  out  roads  ;  and  the  road  that 
leads  up  from  Willow  Grove  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Governor  Keith 
residence,  in  Horsham,  was  laid  out  by 
him.  He  was  at  one  time  Surveyor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Colony,  and  for  quite  a  period, 
holding  the  position  until  he  died,  which 
was  in  1761. 

This  graveyard  Ison  the  Fell  property, 
a  family  of  great  resources,  money,  etc., 
and  though  this  place  is  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  old,  and  the  wealthy  owners, 
likely,  have  no  claim  in  the  way  of  kin¬ 
dred,  or  even  of  . memory  there,  yet  a 
creditable  regard  for  the  dead,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  of  generations  ago,  and 

one  who  had  attained  celebrit 
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well  as  a  regard  Tor  themsel  ves,  induced 
them  to  fix  up  the  walls  of  the  place,  1 
giving  them  an  ornamental  finish,  and; 
things  around  generally  a  cheerful  look. ' 
Settees,  strong  and  of  durable  wood,  are: 
placed  about  the  place,  to  rest  and  tarry ! 
a  spell.  A  good,  wide  step-way,  for  the  j 
place  is  on  high  ground,  that  was  attend- ; 
ed  with  cost,  approaches  the  enclosure.! 
Going  up  the  steps  seems  like  the  How-j 
adji,  that  we  read  of,  “going  to  the! 
Prophet’s  tomb.” 

Just  off  a  short  distance  to  the  “  purp¬ 
ling  east,”  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
township,  close  to  the  Springfield  and 
Upper  Dublin  line,  is  a  long,  stone  dwel¬ 
ling  house,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  which  was  used  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington  as  his  headquarters  while  his 
army  was  in  that  locality,  on  the  high 
ground  around  ;  hence  the  name, 
“  Camp  Hill.”  The  Revolutionary  army 
was  encamped  at  this  place  about  two 
months,  being  from  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  to  the  middle  of  December,  1777, 
when  it  broke  camp,  and  tread  its  way  to 
!  Valley  Forge,  where,  in  its  six  mouths’ 

I  stay,  it  had  no  battle  with  the  enemy, 
but  only  the  elements,  in  their  severity  ; 
with  sleet,  and  slush  and  snow,  with 
storms  of  wind  and  ice  and  beating  rain. 

The  young  school  boy  will  allow  of  the 
!  digressions  tor  the  local  historical  matter 
!  imparted. —  W  illiam  .A.  Corson  in  Norris¬ 
town  Review. _ _ A 
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The  Luke  us  Farm— William,  Jacob  ancl  fa 
Joseph  Lukens— Lands  of  David  Heist  —  I 
Fitzwater  Graveyard — Fitzwatertown. 
LUKENS  PLANTATION  AND  FAMILY. 

One  branch  of  the  Lukens  family  set- 1 
tied  in  LTpper  Dublin.  Their  plantation  I 
II was  on  the  Aldington  border,  east  of  I 
Fitzwaterown.  It  was  in  the  limestone  I 
belt  and  they  were  farmers  and  lime-1 
[burners.  The  original  homestead  was! 
where  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Cannon  now  re-1 
[sides,  on  the  Hathoro  road,  half  a  milel 
east  of  Niblock’s  hotel.  A  limekiln  isl 
a  little  way  to  the  westward.  Here  isl 
now  a  modern  dwelling  at  the  junction  I 
with  the  Edge  Hill  road.  The  other  B 
portion  of  the  original  estate  lies  farther! 
least,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sandvl 
Run.  Hei-e  is  an  old  stone  house  with  I 
dormer  windows,  and  an  old  stone  barn.  $ 


ie  anginal  property  comprised 
acres.  Elijah  Lukens  now  owns  t  he 
eastern  portion.  The  homestead  to  the  | 
west  was  formerly  possessed  by  Joseph 
Luke  is,  ami  later  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Silas  Carey. 

Tiie  American  ancestor  of  this  family 
w'a-  Jan  or  John  Lukens,  a  native  of 
Holland.  He  had  been  converted  to 
Quakerism  bv  English  missionaries. 
He  came  to  America  in  1688  and  settled 
i  n  <  lermantown.  In  1703  he  bought 
•'.01  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  Towa- 
mcnein.  some  of  which  land  is  yet 
owned  by  his  descendants.  Tlie  death 
f  Jan  Lukens  took  place  in  1744.  leav- 
ng  son-— Elias,  William,  John,  Peter, 
lathhis,  Abraham  and  Joseph.  Of  | 
hese  William  came  to  Epper  Dublin. 

We  only  know  that  William  Lukens 
aip.e  to  Upper  Dublin  prior  to  1734, 
nd  had  bought  200  acres  of  William  I 
tunnels.  Death  came  in  1730,  and  in 
hat  year  his  will  was  made.  This  will  I 
as  registered  Feb.  26,  1730.  In  it 
lention  is  made  of  children  —  Rynear, 
Villiam,  Matthew,  John,  Jacob,  Eliza- 
leth,  Sarah,  Alary  and  Joseph.  The  | 
laughter  Elizabeth  married  Thomas 
Jotts.  The  sons  Joseph  and  Rynear 
nherited  the  homestead  of  200  acres 
rom  their  mother,  and  partition  was 
nade  between  them.  We  find  a  release 
o  them  made  in  1700'  hv  Elizabeth 
Jotts.  In  1760  ltynear  obtained  116  i 
.lores  for  his  share. 

In  the  assessment  list  of  1770  ltynear  | 
Aikens  is  credited  with  100  acres,  five  | 
Ihorses  and  four  cows.  Joseph  was  as- 
lessed  for  the  same  amount  of,  land,  live  1 
horses  and  three  cows.  The  names  of 
lAbner  Lukens  and  Jacob  Lukens  only 
are  found  in  the  list  of  the  militia  com¬ 
pany  of  1776. 

In  the  will  of  the  first  William  Luk¬ 
ens,  made  in  1730  he  grants  to  his  son 
William  100  acres  in  Horsham,  bought 
of  Joseph  Hall.  From  him  is  supposed 
to  have  descended  the  Lukens  family  of 
Horsham.  To  his  second  son,  John, 
he  gave  only  five  shillings,  he  having 
already  been  considered.  To  the  eldest 
daughter,  Alary,  was  given  £100.  To  i 
the  second  daughter,  Sarah,  £100.  He  j 
speaks  of  his  house  and  200  acies  in  j 
Upper  Dublin,  “where  I  now  live.” 
This  was  granted  to  his  wife, Elizabeth, 
who  survived  him  for  a  long  time.  At  i 
her  death  only  the  sons  Rynear  and 
Joseph  were  living. 

Rynear  Lukens  made  his  will  in  1786, 
conveying  his  homestead,  to  his  son 
Jacob.  In  1810  Jacob  Lukens  sold  to 
William  Lukens  his  homestead  for 
$6975,  or  a  stone  house  and  two  tracts. 

In  1854  the  estate  of  William  Lukens 
was  adjudged  to  William  P.  Lukens. 
In  1894  Silas  Carey  sold  the  homestead 
to  Thomas  C.  Cannon,  whose  widow  is 
yet  the  owner.  Silas  Carey  came  into 
possession  of  the  property  by  the 
assignment  of  Joseph  Lukens,  who  was 
his  father-in-law.  In  the  will  of  Rynear 
Lukens,  made  in  1780,  mention  is  made 


<it  daughters  Jvlizabeth.  Hannah,  1W- 
Sbecca  and  Alary.  The  plantation  of  the 
first  Elijah  Lukens  was  obtained  in  two  j| 
[portions.  The  largest,  or  130  acres, 
was  bought  of  Jonathan  Tyson  after 
1765.  Then  there  was  a  small  piece  of 
19  acres,  bought  in  1801  of  Samuel  Mor¬ 
ton,  originally  part  of  the  Alarmaduke 
Coats  tract.  In  1704  Penn’s  commis¬ 
sioners  of  property  had  sold  540  acres  to 
Edith  Watts,  and  which  her  son,  Robert 
Button,  sold  to  Alarmaduke  Coats  in 
1725.  The  will  of  Elijah  Lukens  was 
registered  Sept.  14,  1816,  granting  his 
property  where  he  lived  to  his  wife  Re- 
jbecea  during  life,  and  also  84000.  His 
nephews,  .Joseph  Lukens,  Charles  Luk¬ 
ens  and  William  Lukens,  were  willed  his 
130-acre  plantation.  He  was  a  rich 
man,  for  he  gave  his  sister  Agnes,  wife 
of  Thomas  Fletcher,  the  interest  upon 
$5336  during  life,  and  then  to  go  to  his 
daughter,  Sarah  Lewis.  To  his  brother, 
William  Lukens,  he  gave  $5330.  In  his 
will  he  also  mentioned  his  brothers, 
Rynear  and  Joseph. 

FITZWATER  MILL. 

The  Fitzwater  mill  was  one  of  the  j 
earliest  in  Montgomery  county.  It  is  j 
propelled  by  the  waters  of  Sandy  Run,  j 
here  flowing  from  the  eastward  and  | 
crossing  the  pike.  The  mill,  now  be¬ 
longing  to  Samuel  Conard,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  and  near  the  north 
bank  of  the  stream.  As  elsewhere 
mentioned,  William  J.  Buck  speaks  of 
this  mill  as  existing  in  1705,  and  then 
owned  by  Thomas  Fitzwater.  Of  course 
the  present  structure  was  built  at  a 
much  later  period.  The  plantation  up¬ 
on  which  was  the  mill  was  inherited  by 
John  Fitzwater  in  1742,  who  in  turn 
conveyed  part  of  it  to  Mathew'  Fitzwat¬ 
er  in  1780,  comprising  118  acres. 

The  same  estate  came  into  possession 
of  George  Fitzwater  and  which  was  sold 
after  his  death  in  1826  by  Sheriff  Chris¬ 
tian  Snyder  to  William  Jarrett.  Thus 
the  mill  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Fitzwaters,  never  to  return  again.  Only 
the  next  year,  1827,  the  will  of  William 
Jarrett  conveyed  the  property  to  his 
children,  w  ho  were  Ann  Jarrett,  Alary, 
wife  of  William  Hallowed;  Jane,  wife 
of  Thomas  Thompson;  Hannah,  wife 
of  William  Penrose;  Tacv,  wife  of 
Charles  Stokes,  and  Alice,  wife  of 
Charles  Lippincott.  Later  the  property 
came  into  possession  of  Airs.  Isaac  Hal¬ 
lowed  and  Airs.  Jane  Lippincott.  It 
|  was  bought  by  John  W.  Price  of  Israel 
Hallowed  in  1852.  The  next  convey¬ 
ance  was  in  1863  from  John  W.  Price  j 
to  Catharine,  wife  of  William  W.  Price. 
Lastlv  it  was  sold  by  William  W.  Price 
in  1869  to  Samuel  Conard,  who  by  the 
date  of  1898  has  become  an  aged  man 
of  over  80  years. 

FITZWATER  HOMESTEAD. 

While  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  I 
|  where  was  the  original  Fitzwater  home-1 
[stead,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Robert! 


;  " 


J\.  rotter  now  lives  at  one  of  the  <>1(1$ 
homes  of  the  family.  This  is  where 
John  Fitzwater  lived,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  turnpike,  a  short  distance 
from  the  store  and  liote-1.  Here  is  a 
large  smooth -plastered  stone  house, with 
a  modern  porch.  Though  the  house  has 
a  new  appearance,  it  has  only  been 


modernized,  the  walls  being  of  the  old¬ 
en  time.  A  large  stone  barn  stands  in 
the  rear.  These  buildings  are  on  the 
south  side  of  Sandv  Run. 

This  is  :part  of  the  very  old  grant  of 
1695,  made  to  Matthew  Perrin,  of  500 
acres,  ami  the  subsequent  history  of 
which  is  told  in  the  account  of  the 
Stout  farm.  It  is  part  of  these  tracts 
which  in  1768  Samuel  Noble  and  Cfaas. 
West  by  deed  of  partition  conveyed  to 
Aquilla  Jones  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
parents  of  Isaac  Cooper  Jones.  In  1808 


Isaac  Cooper  Jones  sold  90%  acres  to 


Thomas  Livezey  and  John  Fitzwater 
The  latter  conveyed  his  right  to  Live¬ 
zey,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
At  different  times  Livezey  conveyed  the 
property  to  John  Whitcomb.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  landlord  of  the  old  hotel  atFitz- 
watertown,  standing  where  the  present 
one  stands,  and  which  was  on  this 
tract.  In  1832  Whitcomb  sold  to  Robert 
McAdams,  who  held  the  tavern  till  his 
death,  in  1846.  His  daughters,  Julia 
Ann  and  Jane,  came  into  possession  in 
1852,  who  that  year  conveyed  to  Robert 
E.  Potter,  whose  wife  had  been  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  of  John  Fitzwater. 

The  children  of  John  Fitzwater  were 
Gorgee  W. ,  John,  Jacob,  Charles  and 
Charlotte.  His  decease  took  place  in 
1857. 

THE  LANDS  OF  DAVID  HEIST. 


ioth  sides  of 
Heist,  widow 
acres  on  the 
Mrs.  Albert 


David  Heist  owned  a  large  block  of 
land  near  Fitzwatertown,  comprising 
178  acres.  This  is  now  comprised  in 
three  farms  lying  upon 
the  turnpike.  Margaret 
of  David  Heist,  holds  44 
east  side,  near  the  mill. 

D.  Wentz  lias  a  farm  on  the  cast  side, 
above  the  school  house,  and  also  on  the 
west  side,  up  the  hill,  now  occupied  by 
A.  M.  Wisser.  Mrs.  I).  LI.  Wentz  holds 
92  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  tollgate, 
and  occupied  by  William  Watson.  These 
two  are  daughters  of  Daniel  Heist.  The 
latter  bought  these  properties  of  the 
Fitz  waters. 

All  this  land  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  556-acre  tract  held  in  colonial  times 
by  Samuel  Noble,  Charles  West  and 
Aqu'lla  Jones.  In  1768  a  release  was 
granted  to  Charles  West  by  Jones  and 
Noble  for  184  acres.  In  1793  on  Sept. 
9,  the  will  of  West  conveyed  the  same 
to  his  daughter  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph 
Bacon.  It  did  not  come  into  possession 
of  the  Fitzwater  family  till  1810,  when 
Rynear  Fitzwater  bought  of  Bacon  the 
184  acres  for  $17,333.  Tin*  will  of  Ry¬ 
near  Fitzwater  conveyed  the  same  to  his 
son  Jacob,  and  of  whom  David  Heist 
bought  in  1855. 


about 


TIIE  FITZWATER  GRAVEYARD. 

This  old  family  burial  place  is 
one-third  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  toll 
gate  at  Fitzwatertown,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  running  to  Horsham.  It  is 
on  the  north  side  of  a  steep  declivity, 
the  surface  of  the  country  here  being 
quite  rigged.  Here  is  a  walled  spaced 
within  which  are  many  graves  and  a 
less  number  of  tombstones.  The  area 
enclosed  is  20  perches.  It  is  a  very 
small  part  of  222  acres,  conveyed  by 
|  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard 
B  Penn  ii  1740  to  Thomas  Fitzwater,  and 
I  which  by  his  will  of  1742  was  given  to' 
his  son(  John  Fitzwater.  In  1780  John 
Fitzwater  conveyed  118  acres  of  it  to 
his  brother,  Matthew  Fitzwater,  for 
£400. 

Just  when  this  spot  began  to  be  used 
by  the  family  for  a  burying  ground  is 
not  apparent, but  it  was  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  The  oldest  stone  with  an  in¬ 
scription  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  I 
Fitzwater,  who  died  in  1771.  In  1799 
there  was  a  formal  conveyance  of  20 1 
I  perches  from  Matthew  Fitzwater  to  I 
|  John  ajnd  George  Fitzwater.  In  1847  itJ 
was  conveyed  by  John  Fitzwater  a  (8 
trustee' to  Jacob  Fitzwater. 

Besides  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Fitzwat-I 
er,  mentioned  above  are  tne  following:  | 
1795,  John  Fitzwater. 

1889,  Jan.  26,  Robert  E.  Potter;  bornl 
Aug.  25,  1834. 

1877,  March  25,  Jacob  Fitzwater  1 
born  Jan.  4,  1830. 

1879,  Feb.  7,  George  W.  Fitzwater! 
born  April  3,  1823. 

1876,  April  3,  Jacob  Fitzwater;  bornl 
Sept.  19,  1789, 

1876,  March  22,  Tacv,  his  wife;  bornT 
Feb,  22,  1795. 

1842,  July  2,  Robert  McCurdy,  son  of! 
Robert  and  Hannah  McCurdy;  born 
Nov.  15,  1748,  reaching  his  94th  year, 
1857,  May  10,  John  Fitzwater;  born 
July  12,  1776. 

1877,  March  1.6,  Marv  Fitzwater ;  bornl 
May  27,  1802. 

FITZWATERTOWN. 


HA 


This  old  hamlet  took  its  name  from 
the  Fitzwater  family  and  has  been 
known  as  suet  for  more  than  100  years. 
Here  is  Niblock’s  hotel,  a  store,  the  old| 
mill,  limekilns  and  a  dozen  or  morel 


V  dwellings,  situated  in  the  deep  depres 


■  si  on  through  which  passes  one  of  the! 
|  branches  of  Sandy  Run.  There  has 
been  no  appreciable  growth  of  the  vil 
I  lags  for  a  long  while.  Its  connection! 
'  with  the  outside  world  is  at  Edge  II ill! 
■  or  Oreland,  only  a  mile  away,  however, 

!  and  the  turnpike,  as  of  yore,  furnished 
,  the  avenue  cf  communication  north  and 
I  south _ _ f  vr 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 


KE.  M.”  Writes  the  History  of  the  Famous 


Mumbower’s  Mill,  Near  Gwynedd— A  Pre- 
Revolutionary  Building. 

■ 
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e  distance  of  more  than  a  mile 
estward  of  Gwynedd  station  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  winding  course  of  the  Wissa- 
"lickon  we  come  to  the  Mumbower  mill, 
Isituated  near  the  junction  of  the  Swedes- 
Ifor.l  and  township  line  roads.  It  is 
jtlie  first  grist  mill  on  the  course  of  the 
(stream,  which  here  flows  close  to  the 
Whitpain  border.  Formerly  there  were 
other  mills  existing  further  north. 
Though  the  present  structure  is  modern, 
having  been  erected  in  1835,  yet  it 
ranks  among  the  older  mill  sites  of  the 
county.  The  late  owner,  Henry  Mum- 
|  bower,  was  in  possession  for  nearly  40 
years.  He  came  from  Haycock  town¬ 
ship,  Bucks  county,  and  purchased  the 
mill,  together  ■with  four  perches  of  land, 
of  Silas  Jenkins  in  1858  for  87000. 
Formerly  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
land  was  attached  to  the  mill,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  recitals.  It 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  owners.  This  locality,  or  the  l" 
region  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Swedes-  il 
lord  road,  was  included  within  the  | 
original  pnrchase’made  by  Thomas  Evans  I 
in  1702.  The  lands  afterwards  belonging 
to  this  property  on  the  southeast  side  of 
that  highway  were  included  in  the 
grant  of  1034  acres  made  to  Robert 
Evans.  In  1713,  10  years  after  receiv¬ 
ing  his  grant, Thomas  Evans  sold  226 
acres  bordering  on  Whitpain  for  176 
perches  to  his  son,  Evan  Evans.  The 
piece  extended  northward  232  perches, 
or  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to¬ 
wards  the  present  Gwynedd  tunnel.  One 
of  the  Singerly  places  to  the  northward 
was  included.  Evan  Evans  lived  34 
years  thereafter  and  died  in  1747.  He 
had  been  born  in  Wales  in  1684,  and 
was  married  at  Haverford  July  13,  1713, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Musgrave,  of  Halifax,  Eng.  He  was  a 
preacher  among  the  Quakers.  In  the 
memorials  of  the  Friends  he  is  said  to 
have  been  favored  with  an  excellent 
gift  in  the  ministry,  which  he  exercis¬ 
ed  with  solemn  dread  and  reverence. 

Besides  his  travels  through  many  of 
the  colonies  he  also  frequently  visited 
the  several  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and 
many  of  the  adjacent  meetings  in  their 
infancy,  wherein  his  unwearied  labors 
of  love  tended  much  to  their  comfort, 
growth  and  establishment  in  the  truth. 
There  is  testimony  to  his  consistent 
conduct  in  private  life.  Fie  was 
abroad  in  his  service  of  truth  when 
attacked  by  his  last  illness,  and  as  the 
disorder  was  slow  and  tedious  he  at¬ 
tended  several  meetings  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  sickness.  He  died  July  24, 
1747,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Evan  Evans  m  his  will  left  bequests 
to  his  sons,  Abraham,  Jonathan,  Mus¬ 
grave, David  and  Daniel,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Barbara.  His  wife  had  an  uncle 
Jonathan  Corkshaw.  His  executors 
were  directed  to  sell  his  farm.  His 
brother  Owen,  his  cousin  Thomas 
Evans  and  William  Foulke  were  ap- 
pointed  trustees  of  his  will.  The 
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pfTiames  of  his 
I  born  1704,  who  married  Hannah  Walton,  I 
I  of  Philadelphia,  in  1740,  and  died  in 
j 1795 ;  Abraham,  who  married  Lydia 
Thomas  in  1747,  daughter  of  Wiliiam  I 
I  Thomas, of  Lower  Merion.  One  of  j 
I  the  sons  of  Abraham  Evans  was  Elisha,  “ 
|  who  kept  tavern  in  Norristown  in 
1797.  Daniel  was  another  son  of  Evan 
I  Evans.  He  was  a  blacksmith  of  Phila- 
I  delphia,  and  married  at  Plymouth, 

I  April  14,  1763,  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse,  >' 
of  Worcester,  sister  of  David  Ritten¬ 
house,  the  celebrated  astronomer  and 
mathematician.  Musgrave  Evans,  the 
fourth  son  of  Evan  Evans,  was  a  cooper  ! 
living  in  Philadelphia.  He  married  • 
Lydia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Harry,  of 
-  Radnor,  Dec.  12,  1753,  and  died  in 
1 1769.  The  youngest  son,  David,  also 
married  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
a  carpenter.  He  was  born  in  1733  and 
'■  married  Let itia  Thomas,  of  Radnor,  Aug. 

■  10,  1755.  He  died  in  1817  at  the  age  of 
I  84.  Three  other  children  of  Evan  Evans 
■j  died  young.  The  daughter  Barbara 
,i  married  Isaiah  Bell.  According  to  is 
Howard  M.  Jenkins  the  residence  of 
a  Evan  Evans  was  near  the  present  mill. 

For  over  40  years  after  the  settlement 
I  of  Gwynedd  the  waters  of  the  Wissa- 
f  hickon  were  allowed  to  run  free  and  un¬ 
fettered  amid  the  forests,  which  guarded 
l  the  vale  in  which  it  flowed.  An  old} 

■}  deed  of  1744  reveals  very  nearly  the 
I  time  when  the  water  power  here  furn-  !i 

ished  was  harnessed  to  do  service  for  ; 

°  the  uses  of  man.  By  the  terms  of  this  * 
|  conveyance  we  find  that  29  acres  were  ly 
I  then  sold  bv  Evan  Evans  to  Abraham  J 
I  Evans,  one  of  his  sons.  This  included  fl 
la  narrow  strip  of  two  perches  ■ 
j  wide  and  98  perches  long  “for  the  pur- j 
j  pose  of  digging  a  race  to  lead  the  water  i 
to  a  saw  and  fulling  mill,”  over  which 
t  race  the  father  reserved  the  right  of  ^ 
8  three  bridges  “to  be  built  and  main- 
:  tained  by  said  purchaser,  Abraham  L 
Evans.”  The  latter  having  first  built 
his  saw  mill,  erected  a  dwelling  near¬ 
by  in  the  year  1746.  This  was  remem- } 
bered  by  older  folks  of  this  generation 
as  an  old  hipped -roof  house,  standing  7 
just  north  of  the  later  Mumbower  house.  ^ 
It  stood  on  the  bed  of  the  present 
•  highway,  the  course  of  the  road  having 
been  slightly  altered  within  60  years. 
The  fact  that  Abraham  Evans  built 
it  and  the  time  when  is  attested  by  the 
old  date  stone  bearing  the  initials  “A. 

E. ,”  and  the  date  of  1746.  This  house 
stood  for  nearly  a  century,  being  demol- 
ished  in  1844. 

Three  years  after  the  sale  of  the  mill 
site  to  the  eldest  son,  Evan  Evans  made 
his  will, in  which  he  gave  “one  moiety  r 
}  of  saw  mill”  to  Abraham,  and  who  was 
to  pay£20  to  each  of  his  brothers  and  . 
}  £25  to  his  mother,  satisfying  a  bond  j 
owed  to  her  uncle,  bearing  the  name  ! 
j  of  Jonathan  Corkshaw.  The  widow  and 
her  son  John  were  made  executors,  1 
;  with  power  to  sell  the  remaining  200  J' 
acres,  which  they  soon  after  did,  divid- | 


_ ■ 

children  were  Jonathan? 


mg  the  .proceeds  between  the  widow!; 
and  sons.  This  will  was  registered  | 
Aug.  3,  1747,  and  witnessed  by  John 
Thomas,  ‘Rees  Harry  and  John  Evans. 
The  executors,  of  the  estate  of  Evan 
Evans  very  soon  sold  the  property,  the 
I  bulk  of  which  comprised  180  acres, 
which  was  bought  in  1747  by  Jesse 
Jones, a.  Montgomery  township  weaver, 

|  for  £360. 

The  writer  has  found  no  record  as  to 
;  just  when  Abraham  Evans  disposed  of 
the  mill,  nor  what  became  of  him.  He 
doubtless  did  so  not  many  years  later. 
At  anv  rate  the  mill  again  became  at¬ 
tached  to  the  farm  under  succeeding 
owners, and  which  Jesse  Jones  owned  for 
|15  years.  In  1762  he  sold  to  Zachariah 
|A.  .Reiman,  a  Philadelphia  land  jobber, 
ho  never  resided  there.  As  to  the  saw 
mill  —  some  time  between  1744  and 
|1768  a  grist  mill  was  added,  as  appears 
in  the  wording  of  an  old  deed  of  that 
date.  Reiman  conveyed  to  Martin 
Tyson  in  1765  ,  who  in  1768  sold  to  Peter 
Troxell,  also  a  German  and  a  miller  by 
occupation.  The  size  of  the  tract  then 
conveyed  with  the  mill  was  76  acres. 
In  1771,  only  three  years  later,  John 
Troxell  was  the  purchaser  of  the  mill 
and  83  acres. 

Finally  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolu 


tion  the  mill 
possession 
identified 


and  farm  fell  into  the 
of  a  family  who  were  long 
with  the  place,  and  who,  by 
tradition,  are  yet  remembered.  These 
were  the  Wheelers,  Samuel  Wheeler,  a 
Philadelphia  cutler,  buying  the  83 
acres  of  John  Troxell  in  1777,  paying 
83000  therefor.  In  1776  the  assess 
ment  of  Gwynedd  is  laid  on  Peter  Trox¬ 
ell  for  80  acres,  two  horses,  two  cows, 
a  grist  and  saw  mill.  At  the  same  date 
John  Troxell  was  assessed  for  105  acres. 
It  would  seem  by  this  that  Peter 
Troxell  remained  in  occupation  of  the 
mill  after  its  sale  to  his  brother  John. 
The  neighboring  landholders  at  that, 
time  were  Rees  Harry,  Jacob  Levering 
Peter  Young,  George  Morris  and  Peter 
Troxell.  Then  also  in  1777  Samuel 
Wheeler  bought  the  farm  of  Peter 
I  Troxell,  comprising  174  acres,  for  $2125. 

As  late  as  1704  Wheeler  bought  an  ad 
| ditional  50  acres  of  Isaac  Rosenberger 
and  Jacob  Wismore — the  latter  on  tl  e 
lower  side  of  the  Swedesford  road.  Thus 
?  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Wheel- 
l;  er  remained  in  possession,  and  for  a 
much  longer  period  this  was  known  as 
|  Wheeler’s  mill.  Tradition  relates 
H  several  things  of  interest  concerning  the 
}  Wheelers.  A  member  of  the  family 
B  was  buried  where  was  afterwards  the 
s|  :;  garden  of  the  Mumbower  family.  Mrs. 
PI  Charles  Ford,  of  near  Ambler,  one  of 
d  the  daughters  of  Henry  Mumbower,  re- 
lates  that  within  her  memory  some  of 
|  the  descendants  of  the  Wheelers  came 
'there  and  looked  sorrowfully  and  in¬ 
quiringly  over  the  garden, _  saying  that 
there  was  a  grave  there, 
dig  there  however. 


Thev  did  not 
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I  mill  one  day  a  hired  man  came  in  with 
I  a  chunk,  of  black-looking  stone  and 
!  threw  it  on  the  lire.  It  burned  readily 
I  and  was  consumed.  Therefrom  Wbeel- 
I  er  imagined  that  a  coal  mine  might  be 
I  beneath  the  surface,  though  it  does  not 
I  appear  that  he  ever  found  any.  Rever- 
I  theless  in  later  sales  of  the  property7  a 
i  right  was  reserved  by  the  Wheeler 
heirs  to  any  coal  that  might  be  found 
beneath  the  ground.  This  we  find  as 
p  late  as  1S14. 

In  1780,  a  few  years  after  he  came  in- 
j  to  possession,  Wheeler  demolished  the 
old  saw  and  grist  mill  and  erected  a 
new  structure.  He  had  first  built  a 
I  blacksmith  shop  in  1777,  probably  as 
j  a  place  for  his  own  labors  in  iron,  as 
]  he  was  by  trade  a  cutler.  This  was 
I  situated  near  where  the  waste  water  of 
the  mill  went  down  in  a  miniature  cat- 
j  aract.  In  1782  a  well  was  dug  near  the 
!  southern  corner  of  the  house,  but  only 
}  with  extreme  difficulty;  a  solid  rock  24 
I  feet  in  thickness  barred  the  way  to  the 
j  water  that  flowed  underneath.  The 
Layman  family  preserved  this  tradition, 
f  and  also  another  of  larger  interest  con 
cerning  their  own  farm,  half  a  mile 
northward.  Llere  have  been  found  a 
great  number  of  Indian  arrow  heads 
and  other  evidences  of  the  occupation 
j  of  the  locality  by  the  arborigines.  It 
:  is  related  that  here  was  the  scene  of  a 
!  battle  between  two  hostile  tribes  of  In- 
1  dians,  in  which  their  missiles  of  de¬ 
struction  flew  thick  and  fast, yet  remain¬ 
ing  as  the  mute  evidences  of  the  red 
man’s  strife  of  long  ago. 

The  later  history  of  the  old  mill  site 
,  will  be  comparatively  brief.  Samuel 
['  Wheeler  is  said  to  have  removed  to 
I  Philadelphia  in  1794,  but  i  ff  was  not 
■i  till  1798  that  we  find  him  selling  the 
j  mill  and  111  acres  to  Christian  Weaver 
for  £2500.  This  was  part  of  the  tract 
i  bought  by  Peter  Troxell  in  1777,  and 
j  the  whole  of  the  83  acres  bought  of 
|  John  Troxell  the  same  year.  In  1814 
j|  George  Engle  (or  Ingle)  bought  it  of 
|:  George  Holler,  but  it  is  not  known  of 
'  whom  or  when  Holler  bought  it. 
Ingles  made  his  will  in  1823,  and  James 
W.  Linnard  was  his  son-in-law,  who, 
along  with  John  Conard,  were  the  ex-  | 
1  editors,  selling  the  111  acres  to  John  I 
Keefe  for  $5580.  Ingles  was  a  man  of  J 
1  some  importance  and  at  one  time  com-  j 
missioner  of  Montgomery  county. 

A  Rorristown  lawyer  was  the  next 
pwner,  buying  it  in  1839  and  retaining  I 
!  possession  for  the  next  12  years.  This  I 
was  Joseph  Romance,  who  ran  as  a  bolt-  e 
ing  Democratic  candidate  for  president  ■> 
judge  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  ] 
counties  in  1851.  He  thereby  defeated  j 
Henry  Chapman,  of  Doylestown,  the  j 
regular  candidate,  and  allowed  the  I 
Whigs  to  achieve  a  triumph  in  what  I 
was  then  a  Democratic  district.  Chap-  I 
man  was  a  very  proud  man  and  felt  his  I 
defeat  keenly.  He  never  entered  the  I 
Doylestown  court  house  for  the  next  10 
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I  years  excepting  once,  and  that  in  iso- 
!  to  speak  in  advocacy  of  the  building 
of  the. North  Pemi  railroad.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  was  Daniel  M.  Smv- 
I  ser,  of  Adams  county,  who  sat  upon  the 
bench  until  1861.  He  made  his  home 
in  Norristown,  and  his  grave  may  be 
found  among  the  storied  monuments  of 
Gettysburg  cemetery.  Chapman  suc¬ 
ceeded  Smvser,  serving  from  1861  to 
1871.  Fornance  became  involved  in 
debt  and  sold  the  mill  and  land  to  Silas  (KJ? 
|  M.  Jenkins  in  1851,  who  conveyed  it  0 
|  in  1858  to  Henry  Mumbower. 

The  latter  was  an  honest  miller  and  a  ■< 
most  excellent  and  popular  citizen,  well 
liked  by  all  his  neighbors  and  cus-  '| 
Itomers.  He  had  been  employed  in  the 
mill  for  several  years  before  his  pur- 
| chase,  so  that  his  stay  there  was  more 
than  40  years.  He  was  born  in  1827, 
and  his  death  took  place  in  1892,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  and  a  numerous  family. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Mumbower  died  in 
I  the  spring  of  1898,  and  David  Mum- 
|  bower  succeeded  as  the  owner,  and  so 
it  yet  remains  “Mumbower’s  mill.” — 

I  E.  M. 
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HISTORIC  DOCUMENT. 
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irst  Public  Anti-Slavery  Protest  inf  This 
State— Possessed  by  Philadelphia  pearly 
Meeting;— Bears  Date  of  1688. 

A.  paper  which  should  have  great  his¬ 
toric  value  from  the  fact  that  it  is  said 
to  be  the  first  public  anti-slavery  pro¬ 
test  in  this  state,  has  been  found  among 
[the  records  of  the  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting  of  1688.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  monthlv  meeting  of  Friends. 

The  old  document  has  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  to  the  people  of  this  county  from 
the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  its  signers 
have  descendants  living  in  the  county 
at  this  time,  the  family  of  Updegrave 
or  Opdegrave,  which  name  was  origin¬ 
ally  Op  De  Graeff. 

Joseph  Updegrave,  who  recently  died 
in  Doylestown,  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  protest.  The 
peculiar  language  of  the  paper  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  au¬ 
thors  were  Germans  who  had  been  in 
the  country  only  four  or  five  years, 
but  who  had  made  remarkable  progress 
in  comprehending  the  English  of  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  The  paper, 
which  has  never  been  published  in 
this  county  before,  is  as  follows: 

‘‘This  is  to  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  Richard  Worrell’s: 

‘ ‘These  are  the  reasons  why  we  '  are 
against  the  traffic  of  mens  body,  as  fol- 
loweth :  Is  there  any  that  would  be  done 
or  bandied  at  this  manner  ?  viz:  to  be 
sold  or  made  a  slave  for  all  the  time  of 
his  life  ?  How  fearful  and  faint  heart¬ 
ed  are  many  at  sea,  when  .they  see  a 
strange  vessel, being  afraid  it  should  be 
a  Turk,  and  that  they  should  be  taken, 
and  sold  for  slaves  in  Turkey.  Now 
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what  is  this  better  done  than  Turks 
do  ?  Yea,  rather  it  is  wofse  for  them,  •  jj 
which  say  they  are  Christians;  for  weH 
hear  that  the  most,  part  of- such  negersH 
are  brought  hither  against  their  will  ; 
and  consent,  and  that  many  of  them  are  ; 
stolen.  Now  though  they  are  black,  I 
we  cannot  conceive  there  is  more  liber¬ 
ty  to  have  them  slaves,  as  it  is  to  have 
other  white  ones.  There  is  a  saying 
that  we  shall  do  to  all  men  like  as  we 
will  be  done  ourselves:  making  no 
difference  of  what  generation,  descent 
or  colour  they  are.  And  those  who 
steal  or  rob  men,  and  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  them,  are  not  all  alike.  Here 
is  liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  right 
and  reasonable;  here  ought  likewise! 
liberty  of  the  body,  except  of  evil 
doers,  which  is  another  case.  But  to 
bring  men  hither,  or  to  rob.  steal  and 
ell  them  against  their  will,  we  will 
stand  against.  In  Europe  there  are 
many  oppressed  for  conscience  sake;’ 
and  here  there  are  those  oppressed 
which  are  of  black  colour.  And  we 
who  know  that  men  must  not  commit 
adultery — some  do  commit  adultery  in 
others,  separating  wives  from  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  giving  them  to  others;  and 
some  sell  the  children  of  these  poor 
creatures  to  other  men.  Ah,  do  con¬ 
sider  well  this  thing,  you  who  do  it,  if 
you  would  be  done  in  this  manner — and 
if  it  is  done  according  to  Christianity. 
You  surpass  Holland  and  Germany  in 
this  thing. 

‘‘This  makes  ill  report  in  ail  those 
countries  of  Europe,  where  they  hear 
of  it,  that  the  Quakers  do  here  handel 
men  as  they  handel  there  the  cattle. 
And  for  that  reason  some  have  no 
mind  or  inclination  to  came  hither. 
And  whom  shall  maintain  this  your 
cause  or  plead  it?  Truly,  we  cannot  do 
so,  except  you  shall  inform  us  better 
thereof,  viz:  that  Christians  have  lib¬ 
erty  to  practice  these  things.  Pray, 
what  thing  in  the  world  can  be  done 
worse  towards  us,  than  if  men  should 
rob  us  away,  and  sell  us  for  slaves  to  ? 
strange  countries;  separating  hus¬ 
bands  from  wives  and  children  ?  Being 
now  this  is  not  done  in  the  manner  we  _ 
would  be  done  at ;  therefore  we  con-  "  J 
tradict,  and  are  against  this  traffic  of  > 
mens  body.  And  we  who  profess  that  , 
it  is  net  lawful  to  steal  must  likewise# 
avoid  to  purchase  such  things  as  are  \ 
stolen,  but  rather  help  to  stop  this  j 
robbing  and  stealing  if  possible.  And 
such  men  ought  to  be  delivered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  robbers  and  set  free  in 
Europe.  Then  is  Pennsylvania  to  have 
a  good  report,  instead  it  hath  now  a 
bad  one,  for  this  sake  in  other  countries,  d 
Especially  whereas  the  Europeans  are 
desirous  to  know  in  what  manner  the 
Quakers  do  rule  in  their  province  and  ; 
most  of  them  do  look  upon  us  with  an 
envious  eye.  But  if  this  is  done  well,  . 
what  is  done  evil  ? 

‘‘If  once  these  slaves  (which  they  say  7 
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men, 

themselves- — fight  for  their 
freedom,  handel  their  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  as  they  did  handel  them  before; 
will  these  masters  and  mistresses  take 
the  sword  at  hand  and  war  against  these 
poor  slaves  like  as  we  are  able  to  be¬ 
lieve,  some  will  not  refuse  to  do  ?  Or 
have  these  poor  negers  not  as  much 
right  to  fight  for  their  freedom  as  you 
have  to  keep  them  slaves  ?  Now' 
consider  this  thing,  if  it  is  good  or 
bad.  And  in  case  you  find  it  to 
be  good  to  handel  these  blacks  in  that 
manner,  we  desire  and  require  you 
hereby  lovingly,  that  you  may  inform 
|  us  herein,  which  at  this  time  never  was 
done,  viz.,  that  Christians  have  such 
liberty  to  do  so.  To  this  end  we  shall 
be  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  satisfy 
likewise  our  good  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  our  native  country  to  whom 
it  is  a  terror,  or  fearful  thing,  that  men 
should  be  handeled  so  in  Pennsylvania. 
“This  is  from  our  Meeting  at  German - 
-  town,  held  ye  18th  of  the  2d  month, 
1688,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Richard  Worrell's. 

“Garret  Henderick 
Derick  Op  De  Graeff 
Francis  Daniel  Pastoriuus 
Abram  Op  De  Graeff.  ’  ’  J 
“At  our  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Du©- 
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UPPER  PRO  Y1DENCE. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  FROM 
EARLIEST  TIMES. 


Written  by  a  Graduate  of  the  Township’s 

Graded  Schools— Historic  Matter  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Many  Villages. 

The  following  history  of  Upper 
Providence  township  was  written  by 
Christie  Sanderson,  son  of  the  late  K. 
M.  Sanderson.  Christie  graduated 
from  the  Upper  Providence  graded 
schools  in  June,  and  in  September  he 
will  enter  the  Normal  School  at  West 
Chester  : 

ITS  BOUNDARIES. 

The  township  of  Upper  Providence, 
as  established  in  1805,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Perkiomen  township,  on 
the  east  by  the  Perkiomen  Creek, 
separating  it  from  Lower  Providence, 
on  the  south-west  by  Schuylkill  river, 
and  on  the  north-west  by  Limerick 


township,  '“its  length  is  nearly  six 
miles  and  its  width  nearly  3  miles.  It 
contains  twelve  thousand  and  ninety- 
five  acres  of  land.  The  census  of  1898 
shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
surpassed  by  only  two  other  townships 
Lower  Merion  and  Pottegrove. 

ELECTION  PLACES 

From  the  formation  of  the  township 
to  the  year  1832  the  general  elections 
were  neld  at  the  public  house  of 
David  Dewees,  Trappe.  From  1832  to  j 
1844,  at  the  tavern  of  Jacob  Heebner  | 
and  from  that  date  to  the  present  time 
at  the  Lamb  Tavern,  Trappe,  except-  1 
ing  since  Dec.  2,  1878.  The  township 
being  divided  iuto  two  election  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  electors  of  the  new  or  lower 
district  have  been  voting  at  the  Port 
Providence  band  hail. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  first  justice  of  the  peace  was 
John  Dismant,  the  first  0  onstable  was 
George  Urmiller. 

VILLAGES  AND  POSTOPFICES. 

The  villages  of  Upper  Providence, 
are  Trappe,  Freeland,  Collegeville, 
Green  Tree,  Port  Providence,  Oaks, 
Monti  Clair,  Perkiomen,  Yerkes,  and 
'Areola. 

The  post  offices  are  Collegeville, 
Oaks,  Port  Providence,  Mont  Clair 
and  Trappe. 

HISTORIC  MATTER. 

Upper  Providence  is  full  of  historic 
lore.  The  first  inhabitants  were  the  | 
Delaware  indians.  They  had  .an  en-  i 
campment  from  Mont  Clair  to  Port  j 
Providence  for  many  years.  To  this 
lay  there  may  be  seen  in  Joseph  Fitz-  j 
water’s  woods,  better  known  as  Rock' 
Woods,  directly  opposite  the  PortJ 
Providence  station,  places  where  the 
indians  ground  their  corn.  There  are 
also  indians  buried  there.  In  Batley’s; 
woods,  near  Green  Trt  e,  may  also  be 
seen  three  graves. 

THE  NAVAL  BATTLE. 

Opposite  Port  Providence  occurred  j 
the  only  naval  battle  fought  on  the 
Schuylkill.  The  dwellers  along  the 
Schuylkill  at  Port  Providence  had 
erected  racks  to  catch  shad.  Persons 
farther  up  the  river  used  tobring  their 
wheat  down  in  boats  to  the  mills  far¬ 
ther  down  the  river.  These  boats 
would  of:  en  stick  on  the  racks.  They 
endured  it  as  long  as  possible,  till  one 
day  they  gathered  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Timothy  Miller  and  set  sail  to 
make  destruction  of  the  racks.  When 
they  appeared  there  were  only  a  few 
fishermen  in  sight  and  these,  seeing 
what  was  about  to  take  place,  sounded 
the  Slogan  calling  every  man  in  the 
place  who  was  fit  to  use  an  oar  or  a 
club. 

After  fighting  for  half  an  hour  the 
fleet  was  driven  down  the  Schuylkill 
with  the  fishermen  close  behind.  In 
their  hurry  they  made  the  grave  mis- 


take  of  fcturnin'g  Up  the  Perkiomen, 
thinking  it  was  a  turn  iu  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill.  The  water  beiug  shallow  they 
abandoned  their  boats  and  made  for 
I  the  woods.  The  fishermen  spent  their 
|  fury  by  breaking  the  boats  into  kind¬ 
ling  wood,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  fish¬ 
ermen  and  their  wives. 

AN  OLD  TIME  BOON. 

In  1^63  James  Robinson  undertook 
to  locate  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  Upper  Prov¬ 
idence. 

On  February  10th,  1763,  he  offered 
350  lots  for  sate  and  the  next  year  100 
more.  This  town  was  only  on  paper 
and  was  a  total  failure.  On  its  site 
now  stands  a  store  and  a  few  houses 
formerly  known  as  Providence  Square 
but  now  as  Corner  Stores.  It  is  half 
way  between  Collegeville  and  Phoenix- 
ville. 

AN  OLD  BARN. 

Robinson  lived  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Cornish  farm.  The  barn 
at  this  farm  was  built  in  1702.  Work¬ 
ingmen  a  few  years  ago,  while  tear¬ 
ing  out  an  old  pile  of  rubbish,  un¬ 
earthed  a  deer  horn.  On  it  was  carved  : 
“This  deer  was  shot  1732  in  ye  woods 
of  James  Robinson  by  ye  same  said 
James  Robinson.” 

IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Upper  Providence  is  full  of  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  Revolution.  Lafayette 
was  wounded  on  an  island  in  the 
Schuylkill  opposite  Mont  Clair  ;  a  Brit¬ 
ish  officer  and  horse  were  shot  by  a 
party  of  Americans"  at  Jesse  Davis’ 
corner,  Mont  Clair  ;  a  party  of  British 
stopped  in  a  cave  on  Gordon  farm, 
now  owned  by  Joseph  Showalter  at 
Black  Rock.  There  they  ate  a  hearty 
meal  of  roast  duck.  Their  meal  was 
spoiled  however  by  a  party  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  swooping  do,vn  and  capturing 
them.  When  Howe  entered  Philadel¬ 
phia  he  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Mont 
Clair,  and  then  proceeded  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  Phoenixville  to  Ool- 
legeville.  >  -  ® 

While  Washington  was  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge,  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Milton  Davis  near  Green  Tree,  was 
used  to  slaughter  the  few  cattle  that 
could  be  bad.  It  is  also  said  that 
Washington  stopped  over  night  at  the 
house ; 

THE  OLDEST  VILLAGE. 

The  oldest  village  in  the  township 
and  one  full  of  historic  lore  is  Trapps. 
On  Oct.  19, 1762,  Samuel  Seely  bought 
150  acres  of  land,  nearly  opposite  tha 
old  Trappe  Church.  This  he  divided 
into  57  town  lots  and  applied  the  name 
of  London.  Before  this  the  name 
Trap  or  Trapp  was  given  to  a  hotel  on 
the  site  of  John  Longstreth’s  house. 
THEORIES  AS  TO  THE  NAME  OF  TRAPPE. 

But  two  theories  are  also  worth  at- 
|  tention,  the  Muhlenberg  and  Shunk 


theories.  The  Muhlenberg  theory  is 
based  on  an  entry  of  the  journal  oi 
Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Nov.  13, 1780, Christian  Shrack,  who 
was  buried  yesterday,  was  a  son  of 
John  Shrack  who  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1717.  They  built  a  cabin  and 
cave  in  which  they  cooked  They 
kept  a  small  shop  in  a  small  way  and 
a  tavern  with  beer  and  such  things. 
Once  an  Englishman  who  was 
drinking  and  fell  asleep  in  their  cave 
came  home  late  and  was  scolded 
by  his  wife,  excused  himself  by  say- 
ing  he  had  been  to  the  trap.” 

The  Shunk  theory  was  that  Shrack’s 
tavern  had  high  steps,  and  a  poor  fel- 
low,  the  worse  for  drink,  fell  headlong 
down  the  steps,  after  landing  at  the 
bottom  he  arose  and  exclaimed  “Ver- 
damt  die  Treppe,”  Treppe  being  the 
German  word  for  steps. 

Trappe  in  1795  had  12  houses;  1832, 
15  houses,  2  taverns  and  one  store. 
Washington  Hall  was  founded  at 
Trappe  in  1830.  Trappe  Post  Office 
was  established  in  1819  and  John  Todd 
was  first  post  master. 

On  the  present  site  of  Philip  Wil- 
liards  house  stood  an  inn  before  the 
Revolution  called  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land. 

COLLEGEVILLE. 

Collegeville,  Freeland  or  Perkiomen 
Bridge  as  formerly  called,  is  eight 
miles  north  of  Norristown.  Perkio¬ 
men  Bridge  is  the  oldest  name  dating 
back  to  1799.  The  first  post  office  was 
erected  1848  and  Edward  Evans  was 
first  jpost  master. 

Henry  Hunsicker  built  a  boarding 
school  for  young  men  calling  it  Free-  i 
land  Seminary  of  Perkiomen  Bridge. 
It  also  boasts  of  two  other  schools, 
Ursinus  College,  and  the  Collegeville 
High  School. 

In  1855  an  effort  was  made  to  call 
the  town  Townsond  after  a  Mr.  Town- 
sond  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  also 
called  Townsond  on  the  county  map  of 
that  time.  In  1869  it  was  changed  to 
Collegeville  by  the  Perkiomen  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 

PORT  PROVIDENCE. 

The  village  of  Port  Providence  waB 
first  known  as  Jacobs.  In  1820  Thomas 
Jones  was  an  extensive  lumber  dealer 
in  West  Chester.  He  built  a  landing 
at  Jacobs  to  unload  lumber  that  came 
by  way  of  the  canal.  After  this  was 
doue  the  place  was  changed  to  Lum- 
berville,  but  when  the  Poet  Office  was 
established  it  was  changed  to  Port 
Providence.  The  first  school  house 
was  built  in  1850  by  Solomon  Wesler 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wilder¬ 
ness.  It  was  often  nick  named  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Temple.  Its  first  store  is  now 
used  by  Jacob  Eprich  as  a  barn.  Out 
on  its  door  may  be  seen  the  initials  of 
the  following  men  :  Solomon  Wesler, 


Add  Eteri,  Lewis  Rowland  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Kra  a 

“Port”  as  it  is  familiarly  called 
boasted  i  the  past  of  an  axe  factory, 
coal  and  lumber  yard,  ship  building 
establishment  and  a  wheelwright  shop. 
It  also  bqasted  of  a  band,  which  dis¬ 
banded  a/ few  years  ago.  Where  the 
band  used  to  meet  now  flourishes  the 
Upper  Providence  Republican  club. 
It  would  also  have  had  a  few  years 
ago  the  bridge  that  is  now  between 
Phoenixvilie  and  Mont  Olair  and 
would  also  have  had  the  Buck  waiter 
Stove  Works  of  Royersfo^d,  but  for  a 
few  citizens  that  would  sooner  see 
“Port”  fall  and  decay  instead  of  rise 
and  flourish. 

Mont  Oiair  or  Quincyvilie  lies  op¬ 
posite  Phoenixvilie.  Most  of  its  resi 
dents  work  in  Phoenixvilie.  It  claims 
two  stores,  a  brick  yard,  an  iron 
foundry  and  a  needle  factory. 

OTHER  VILLAGES. 

The  Perkiomen  railroad  is  respons 
ible  for  three  new  towns,  namely, 
Oaks,  Areola  and  Yerkes.  Oaks  was 
named  by  the  Perkiomen  Railroad 
company  though  the  people  wanted  it 
called  Oakland.  It  comprises  a  store 
and  coal  and  feed  house.  Most  of  its 
citizens  work  in  the  brick  yards  near 
by. 

Perkiomen  was  a  few  years  ago 
thought  to  be  on  the  boom,  but  the 
boom  soon  died  down.  There  is  not 
much  of  the  town,  but  what  gives  it 
its  name  is  the  Red  and  Enamel  brick 
yards  close  by. 

Green  Tree  is  comprised  of  only  a 
few  houses.  Areola  was  first  known 
as  Water  Tank,  then  Doe  Run  and  now 
Areola.  There  is  only  a  large  mill,  a 
store  and  a  few  houses.  Yerkes  was 
named  after  their  worthy  citizen  Isaac 
Yerkes.  Landes’  well  known  .flour 
mills  are  situated  here. 

From  the  top  of  Hallman’s  hill  near 
Mont  Clair  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  these  parts  From  this 
place  five  counties  may  be  seen, namely, 
Chester,  Montgomery,  Delaware,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Berks. 

On  a  clear  day  looking  north  you 
can  see  Mount  Penn  and  Neversinb, 
Reading, Pottstown,  Birdsboro, Parker 
ford,  Royersford  and  Spring  City. 
Looking  over  Spring  City  there  may! 
be  seen  a  tree, sharply  outlined  against 
the  sky.  It  stands  the  other  side  of 
Lawrenceville.  Captain  Carmack  says 
that  he  can  remember  this  tree  eve: 
since  he  came  to  these  parts  45  yea 
ago.  Looking  east  may  be  see 
Ooilegeville  and  Skippack  hill.  Look 
ing  south  .may  be  seen  Perkiomen 
Shann onville,  and  Jeffersonville,  th 
Protectory  and  the  Montgomery 
County  Court  Houbo  at  Norristown 
Looking  west  may  be  seen  the  dancing 
pavilion  at  Valley  Forge;  park,  Dia¬ 
mond  Rock  and  Charlestown. 

Back  of  the  Walters  farm  on  the 


Norristown  road,  near  Mont  Olair, 
stands  a  tree  that  can  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  This  tree,  it  is  said,  can  be, 
seen  from  Conshohocken.  From  the 
base  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  Port 
Kennedy,  Devonian,  Berwyn, Wayne, 
Norristown,  and  all  over  Delaware 
county. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  and  tho'r  teachers  last 
year  were  as  follow  s :  Mont  C.air, 
principal,  Kate  Grego  ;  intermediate, 
Mrs.  Moncrief;  primary,  Miss  Yeager; 
Port  Providence,  William  Bartman; 
Green  Tree,  Mr.  Sioughter;  Anaoker, 
Mies  Griffin;  Bechtel,  George  Long- 
acre;  Garwood,  Miss  Murchy;  Dis- 
maut,  May  Bean;  C  rufcnut  Hall,  Rose 
Warner  and  R  jua  Wmtby;  Mennonite, 
M  sj  Longacre. 

Tuere  was  formerly  a  school  at 
Quincyvilie,  but  now  the  scholars 
from  Quincyvilie  go  to  Mont  Clair 
school.  Tner  >  used  to  be  a  school 
house,  now  owned  by  Joseph  Showal- 
ter,  where  many  of  our  older  residents 
went  to  school,  among  them  being 
Joseph  Fiizwater,  Tnomas,  Samuel  and 
Joseph  Gnffia,  arid  John  B.  Penny- 
paexar,  of  Phoenixvilie.  It  was  torn 
down  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Showal- 
ie  c. 

TAVERNS. 

There  were  also  two  taverns  in 
Upper  Providence.  The  one  at  Port ! 
Providence,  on  the  site  of  their  new 
school  house,  was  burned  in  the  fall  of  I 
187(3,  and  was  owned  by  Augustus 
McCord,  now  of  Virginia.  The  other  | 
is  the  still  famous  resort  known  as 
Black  Rock  Hotel.  It  was  built  in 
1802  and  is  now  owned  by  Eds  Butt. 

THE  REBELLION. 

When  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers 
In  ’61,  Upper  Providence  quickly  re-; 
s  ponded  Captain  Carmack  raised 
and  drilled  a  company  in  the  church 
in  Port  Providence.  It  was  afterward' 
called  Co.  E  ,  88  Pennsylvania  Volun-; 
leers.  It  is  said  that  Port  Providence 
sent  more  men  out  to  the  war  than 
any  other  town  for  its  size  in  the; 
Union.  Upper  Providence  also  sentj 
men  to  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexi- . 
can  war. 

CHURCHES. 

The  churches  of  Upper  Providence 
are  the  Augustus  Lutheran,  St.  Luke’s: 
Reformed  at  Trappe,  Trinity.  ChriB-jii 
tian,  Episcopalian  and  Evangelical  at 
Trappe;  Dunkard  at  Green  Tree; 

;  Mennonite,  at  Yerkes;  Quaker,  [ 
‘near  Port  Providence;  Union,  at | 
Port  Providence;  St.  Paul’s  Memorial, 
at  Oaks;  Catholic  and  United  Breth-; 
ren  at  Mont  Olair. 

TRAPPE  CHURCH. 

The  Augustus  Lutheran  Church, 
Trappe,  is  the  most  noted  in  th©  town¬ 
ship.  The  old  church  building  erected 
1743,  is  still  standing.  In  1732  John 
Schultz  '.became  first  pastor.  In  1742 
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Rev.  Muhlenberg  came  from  Germany 
and  became  pastor.  Trappe  church  was 
the  first  Lutheran  church  in  America 
On  October  6,  1745,  the  church  was 
dedicated.  Upon  that  occasion  3 
negroes  were  baptized.  The  General 
Synod  of  the  colonies  met  in  this 
church,  June  17,  1750.  The  present 
brick  building  was  dedicated  Novem¬ 
ber  1853. 

St.  Luke’s  Reformed  church  of 
Trappe  was  founded  October  18,  1742 
by  Rev.  Schlatter.  They  at  first  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  Lutheran  church  but  in 
1755  they  built  a  log  church.  Id  this 
they  worshipped  until  1835  when  they 
built  a  new  church  near  the  first  one. 
Rev.  H.  T.  Spang  er  took  charge  in 
1884. 

The  Friends  Meeting  House  is  situ¬ 
ated  near  Port  Providence.  It  was 
built  of  logs  in  1830  on  land  given  by 
David  Hamer.  It  was  marked  on 
Scull’s  map  of  1770.  In  1828  the  log 
church  was  torn  down  and  a  stone  one 
built.  It  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition. 

Providence  Mennonite  Church  at 
Yerkes  was  erected  in  1820  Its  first 
pastor  was  John  Hunsicker.  It  was 
erected  on  land  given  by  Abraham 
Rosenberger.  Sunday  School  is  now 
held  iu  the  building  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  John  Detwiler. 

St.  Paul’s  Memorial,  Oaks,  was  built 
in  1852  by  Mrs.  R  becca  Gu tubes. 
Geo.  Mintzer  was  the  first  pastor.  The 
present  building  was  dedicated  Oct. 
20,  1872  by  bishop  of  the  Diocese  Right 
Rev.  William  Stevens,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 
It  now  has  a  flourishing  Sunday  School; 
Rev.  Douglass  is  the  present  pastor. 

Trinity  Reformed  of  Oollegeville 
was  founded  1854  by  Rev.  Abraham 
Hunsicker.  On  May  24  they  elected 
their  councils  and  deacons  and  elders. 
In  1862  Joseph  Hendricks  was  elected 
paste  r.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1874. 

Dunkard  church  of  Green  Tree  was 
built  in  1833.  John  Umstead  was  the 
first  pastor.  During  the  Civi’»War  the 
church  split,  part  forming  the  Trinity 
church  of  Ooliegeville  Rev.  Myers  is 
the  present  pastor.  The  cemetery  was 
enlarged  in  1858. 

The  Union  chapel  at  Port  Provi¬ 
dence  when  fir  t  built,  was  two  stories, 
the  upper  half  being  used  for  a  band 
room.  During  the  seventies  some 
|  careless  member  threw  a  lighted 
match  into  a  box  of  saw  dust.  This 
caused  the  top  story  to  be  burned  off. 
j  The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Henry  De¬ 
vore. 

There  is  also  a  Dunkard  church  at 
Mingo  and  a  United  Brethren  and 
Greek  Uatholio  at  Mont  Olair. 


Old  St.  David's  Cburcb,  Radnor 

Take  the'  road  from  Wayne  Station,1: 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  beaut  1- j 
ful  scenery  that  spreads  its  panomm'c  I 
loveliness  through  miles  of  silence,  gre<n| 
fields  and  peaceful  homes.  tlfer£  at  the  \ 
intersection  of  the  old  Sugurtown  and  j 
Reeseyllle  roads,  bowered  iu  trees  and  j 
gravestones,  stands  the  quaintly  beautiful 
old  House  of  God  called  St.  David’s.  Its 
approaches,  its  location,  its  surroundings, 
its  worship,  its  history,  all  forces  upon  the 
beholder  the  feeling  that  this  is  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  Stoke  Pogis 

As  early  as  1700  devout  Welshmen  pe¬ 
titioned  for  a  minister  at  Raduor.  Rev. 
Evan  Evans,  of  Christ  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  answered  this  call  aud  held  divine 
services  in  the  house  ot  Mr.  William 
Davis. 

About  1704  over  one  hundred  persons  at 
Radnor  petitioned  the  “Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel’’  to  settle  a 
minister  in  their  midst.  The  answer  to 
this  petition  came  at  last,  and  Rev.  John 
Ciubb,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a 
schoolmaster  in  Philadelphia,  was  sent  to 
minister  at  Radnor  and  Oxford.  He  con¬ 
ducted  his  first  services  at  Mr.  Davis’ 
house,  September  7,  1714.  The  jneeting 
was  so  comfortable  and  so  inspiriting  that 
the  congregation  on  that  day  resolved  to 
erect  what  Mr.  Ciubb  called  “a  handsome 
stone  church.” 

The  congregation  was  divided  as  to  a 
suitable  site, and  finally  consented  to  call  in 
as  final  arbiter  a  stranger  who  had  just 
arrived  from  England.  He  selected  the 
present  site  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
a  fine  spring  of  water. 

For  the  land  they  obtained  no  title,  the  j 
owner  in  Europe  merely  directing  them  to 
fence  off  five  acres  and  erect  a  church 
thereon.  This  was  done  and  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  May  7,  171 5.  The  records 
show  that  on  that  day  “first  a  service 


.ith'  preaching  was  held  at  a  private  house 
(Mr.  Davis)  then  they  went  In  procession 
to  the  place  where  the  church  wps  to  be 
built.  There  a  prayer  was  made,  after 
which  each  one  of  the  clergymen  present 
laid  a  stone  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  master  mason.”  Revs.  Sandel  and 
Evans,  Pastor  Clubb,  and  perhaps  other 
clergymen  formed  part  of  this  devout  pro¬ 
cession.  Rev.  Clubb  died  in  December, 
1715,  and  Evan  Evans  then  supplied  the 
pulpit  until  1718  It  was  during  his  pas¬ 
torate  that  the  church  was  dedicated,  the 
stone  in  the  gable  bearing  date  1717. 

A  vestry  of  twelve  was  elected  in  1725, 
and  in  the  list  was  Anthony  Wayne, 
grandfather  of  General  Wayne.  Some 
representative  of  this  remarkable  family 
of  patriots  has  been  in  the  vestry  almost 
Continuously  since. 

In  1742  the  sacred  old  church  was  plun¬ 
dered  and  the  thief  carried  away  two 
Bibles,  one  black  gown  made  of  fine  Span¬ 
ish  cloth,  one  chalice,  two  plates,  and  one 
basin  stamped  “Radnor  Church.” 

For  fifty  years  no  floor  was  laid  and  no 
pews  were  erected.  The  congregation  sat 
upon  benches  provided  by  themselves 
Later  the  vestry  rented  benches  to  the 
congregation. 

“William  Evans  and  Hugh  Jones  are  to 
have  ye  upper  bench  above  ye  door  for 
two  pounds.  Ground  space  in  the  church 
was  sold  upon  which  the  members  built 
their  own  pews.”  At  a  vestry  held  De¬ 
cember  5,  1763,  the  vestry  granted  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Jones  the  privilege  “to  build  a  pugh 
on  a  piece  of  ground  in  St.  David’s  Church, 
adjoining  Wayne  and  Hunter’s  pugh,  he 
paying  for  ye  ground  four  pounds  ten 
shillings.” 

A  schoolhouse  was  built  as  early  as 
1742,  and  soon  after  a  vestry-house.  The 
former,  located  on  a  knoll  near  the  front 
of  the  church,  remained  until  the  present 
generation.  The  father  of  General  An¬ 
thony  Wayne,  vestryman,  in  1771  super¬ 
vised  the  ereotion  of  a  gallery,  part  of 
which  has  since  been  removed.  This  gal¬ 
lery  was  reached  by  a  quaint,  covered 
stone  stairway  on  the  outside  of  the 
church.  This  stairway  is  unique,  and  so 
ar  as  the  writer  knows,  no  existing  dupli¬ 
cate.  The  old  German  Baptist  Church  at 
Germantown,  erected  in  1770,  had  such  an 
outer  stairway,  leading  to  a  loft,  but  not 
to  a  gallery.  Perhaps  Wayne  on  a  visit 
to  Christopher  Sower,  pastor  at  German¬ 


town,  gathered  among  other  things  this  1 
idea  of  a  gallery  reached  from  without.  | 

Rev.  William  Currie;  was  the  last  mls-I 
sionary  minister  at  Radnor.  For  forty  rt 
years  he  faithfully  served  this  congrega-  f 
tion.  Then  came  the  Revolutionary  l 
struggle  and  Rev.  Currie’s  oath  required  Fi 
him  to  read  prayers  for  the  Royal  family.  J 

This  he  could  not  consistantly  do  to  the  r 
Waynes!  He  resigned  in  May,  1776,  and  I 
remained  in  his  congregation,  a  veritable  [ 
and  venerable  pastor,  comforting  and  edi- 
fying  by  private  ministrations  the  people  r| 
he  loved.  The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  ab¬ 
solved  him  from  his  oath,  and  he  returned 
to  minister  publicly  for  four  yeais.  In 
1787  he  died,  aged  93,  and  sleeps  under 
the  chancel  window. 

During  the  war  the  church  was  aban- 
donded.  The  lead  sash  in  the  windows 
was  melted  into  patriot  bullets,  the  old 
ohurch  Jwas  often  crowded  with  bands  of 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  sleep  in  the 
cemetery  and  Mr.  Currit  found  it  no  small 
task  to  restore  the  place  to  a  temple  of 
worship  after  the  oliye  branch  was  car¬ 
ried  from  the  sea  of  carnage. 

Near  Raunor  was  General  Wayne’s 
home.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  David’s 
and  now  lies  under  a  plain  monument  in 
its  old  graveyard.  He  died  at  Presque 
Isle,  Lake  Erie,  and  his  son  drove  alone 
all  the  way  across  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
carefully  packed  bones  of  Pennsylvania’s 
great  Major-General  in  a  box,  tied  to  the 
axle  of  his  sulky,  and,  with  a  fortitude 
characteristic  of  .  his  sturdy  ancestry, 
brought  his  precious  load  to  the  peaceful 
home-spot  at  Radnor. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  monument  tell 
the  story  of  his  heroic  life:  “Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  at  Waynes-  ] 
burgh,  in  Chester  County,  State  of  Penn-  j 
sylvania,  A.  D.  1746.  After  a  life  of  j 
honor  and  usefulness,  he  died  in  Decern-  I 
ber,  1796,  at  a  military  post  on  the  shore  1 
of  Lake  Erie,  Lommander-in-Chief  of  the  > 
Armies  of  the  United  States. 

His  military  achievements  are  conse¬ 
crated  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  in 

the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  re¬ 
mains  are  here  deposited.  ” 

On  the  opposite  side  one  reads:  “In 
honor  of  the  distinguished  military  ser¬ 
vices  of  Major  General  Anthony  WayDe, 
und  as  an  affectionate  tribute  of  respect  j 
to  his  memory,  this  stone  was  erected  by  ,j 
his  companions-in-arms,  the  Pennsylvania  ! 
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btate  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4, 
1809;  *4th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerioa;  an  event  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  appropriate  eulogium  of 
an  American  soldier  and  patriot.” 

The  list  of  pastors  is  long  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Many  noted  men  figure  in  the  roll, 
undei  the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel;  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  1700—14; 

I  Rev.  John  Clubb,  1714—18;  Rev.  John 
Humphreys,  1718;  Rev.  Robert  Weyman, 
1719—31;  Rey.  Mr.  Biackhouse,  1731—83; 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  1733—37;  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Currie,  1737—88.  The  first  Ameri¬ 
can  rector  was  Rev.  Slayton  Clay,  1788, 

.  followed  by  his  son,  Rev,  John  Clay, 

«  1818;  Samuel  Brincklee,  1819—32;  Rev. 
Simon  Wilmer,  1882-33;  Rev.  William 
H.  H.  Rees,  1833—38;  Rev.  Willie  Peck, 
1838—45;  Rev.  W.  W.  Spear,  1845—46; 
Rev.  Breed  Batohelor,  1846—47;  Rev, 
John  A.  Childs,  1847-50;  Rev,  Henry 
Brown,  1850  55;  Rev.  Richardson 
Graham,  1855-61;  Rev.  Thos.  Clemson, 
1861—66;  Rev.  W.  F.  Halsey,  1866—75; 
Rev.  George  A.  Keller,  1875  ?  dean  of  the 
Convocation  of  Chester  who  is  an  honored 
and  loved  resident  of  the  community. 

On  a  peaceful  Autumn  day  in  ’95  the 
writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  ; 
services  in  St.  David’s  in  company  with 
Provost  C.  C.  Harrison,  of  the  University  I 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  St.  David’s;  l 
Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Fullerton,  who  has  of¬ 
ten  officiated  in  the  sacred  structure,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Schaffer,  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools.  The  meeting  was  as 
solemn,  as  impressive,  as  quieting  as  the  ' 
Autumn  scenes  that  were  holy-day  solemn¬ 
ities  all  around.  Here  Longfellow’s  soul 
was  stirred,  and  from  a  visit  to  Radnor 
meeting  from  Rosemont  he  returned  with 
that  chastely  sweet  lyric,  “Old  St.  David’s 
at  Radnor.”— Written  for  “The  Philadel¬ 
phian.”  of  Philadelphia,”  by  Martin  <Ar 
Brumbaugh,  Ph  D.  jj 
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LOCAL  HISTORY. 

The  Plantation  of  John  H mnphrey — 11  inn-  I 

plirey  Jones — Farm  of  Fritz  Uiirtnrvii  at  1 

Spriughouse — Historic  Old 

The  property  at  Spriifghousc  now  1 
owned  by  Dr.  William  Kershaw,  form-  I 
erly  Fritz  Hartman’s,  is  one  of  the  old-  I 
est  homesteads  of  Lower  Gwynedd,  and  j 
the  two  dwelling  houses  upon  it  form  1 
the  northern  portion  of  the  village  of  I 
-Springhouse.  The  old  stone  farmhouse  1 
near  the  Bethlehem  turnpike  is  occupied  ] 
by  J.  J.  Jackson.  In  front  of  this  hows  I 
a  meadow  brook,  which  passing  south-  1 
west  joins  the  Wissahickon  at  Penllyn,  j 
formerly  propelling  the  mill  at  that  | 
place.  The  handsome  modern  mansion  J 
near  the  turnpike  to  North  Wales  is  of 
frame,  with  a  French  roof,  and  well  i 
shaded.  It  was  built  by  John  Walton 
about  30  years  ago.  The  farmlands  j 
slope  upward  to  the  north,  widening  i- 
out,  but  coming  to  a  point  near  j 
Hallowell’s  store  at  the  junction _  of  the  ;! 
two  turnpikes.  They  comprise  130  J 
acres.  The  property  has  a  history  of 
some  interest,  has  had  many  owners  j 
and  been  three  times  sold  by  the  sheriff. 
On  the  northwest  side  it  is  bounded  by  J 
one  of  the  Singerlv  farms  for  some  dis-  1 
ianee,  now  the  home  of  Assemblyman  | 
Jason  Sexton. 

JOHN  HUMPHREY. 

John  Humphrey,  a  Welsh  Quaker,  jj 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Gwynedd  1 
settlers, and  a  man  of  mark  in  the  com-  H 
inunity.  He  landed  here  in  1698.  He  I 
bought  a  tract  of  579  acres  on  May  4,  I 
.1699,  <>i  William  John  and  Thomas  I 
Evans.  This  was  an  oblong  square,  I 
extending  from  the  present  Sumneytown 
turnpike  to  beyond  the  Horsham  line,  a 
comprising  79  acres  in  that  township,  fl 
This  tract  comprised,  besides  the! 
Kershaw  property,  numerous  others,  I 
including  part  of  the  Singerlv  farm,  J 
the  “Kathleen”  farm,  the  former  1 
Foulke  property,  on  the  Bethlehem  I 
turnpike;  the  farms  of  George  Danne-B 
hower,  B.  F.  Dannehower,  James  Buz- 1 
by,  part  of  the  lands  of  Aaron  Sperry,  I 
formerly  the  Dellaven  place;  parts  I 
of  the  Irvin  Fleck  and  J.  Cheston I 
Morris  farms  and  others,  besides  a  tract! 
beyond  the  Welsh  road  in  Horsham. 

John  Humphrey  built  liis  home  by! 
the  spring  and  the  brook,  or  near  the! 
site  of  the  present  residence  of  J.  J.  I 
Jackson.  His  first  house  was  of  logs.  | 
He  was  a  Friend  before  he  crossed  the! 
ocean,  while  some  of  the  other  Welsh- 
men  who  came  over  at  the  same  time  I 
had  not  yet  definitely  abandoned  Epis- 1| 
copacy.  *So,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  1 
years  such  Quakers  as  there  were  in  the! 
settlement  held  their  meetings  at  his  I 
home  and  after  a  little  while  they  all  I 
■came  over  to  that  belief  and  built  a! 
log  meeting  house  at  Gwvnod c  1  in  1700.  ! 


■'aid  m^renef  of  the  poor  and  in- 
’igenfc  connected  with  said  meeting.” 
The  will-  was  witnessed  by  Rowland 
Roberts,  Thomas  Evans  and  Isaac  Cook. 
His  son,  Humphrey  Jones,  got  all  his 
remaining  estate,  real  and  personal, 
and  was  made  executor.  It  must  be 
understood  that  in  this  case  the  sons 
took  the  first  name  of  their  father  for 
their  own  -last  name,  in  accordance  with 
an  old  Welsh  custom,  but  which  in 
most  families  was  discarded  after 
their  coming  to  America.  John  Jones, 
carpenter,  lived  till  1775. 


HUMPHREY  JOKES. 


Of  the  heir  to  the  estate  of  John 
Humphrey  we  know  little.  There  is 
I  record  of  his  marriage  in  1719  to  Cath- 
I  arine,  daughter  of  William  John,  or 
Jones,  who  had  taken  up  26S5  acres, 
or  all  northwest  Gwynedd,  and  who 
died  in  the  late  Dannehower  house, 
near  West  Point,  in  1714.  Although, 
r  his  father  was  so  prosperous  this  was' 
8  not  the  case  with  the  son.  In  1759,  or 
21  years  after  his  father’s  death,  his 
lands  were  seized  by  Sheriff  Samuel 
1  Morris  and  sold  in  part.  The  upper 
I  portion,  formerly  the  homestead  of 
Charles  Fleck,  with  100  acres,  was  sold 
to  Peter  Lukens....  The  lower  portion, 

I  or  the  home  of  John  Humphrey,  was 
I  sold  to  a  German  named  Baltzer  Wick. 

1  At  that  time  Humphrey  Jones  had 
become  an  elderly  man  of  over  60 
years.  What  became  of  him  liter  the 
records  of  the  Friends  give  us  no  in- 
|  formation. 


, 


There  were  several  of  the  Wick  family 
living  in  this  neighborhood  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  that  Baltzer  Wick  bought  the 
farm  in  1759,  yet  the  boundary  of  the 
neighboring  property  shows  that  he  was 
I  the  owner  in  1772,  and  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  | 
Neither  did  the  German  prosper  any 
better  than  the  Welshman  here.  In 
178.8  Sheriff  Francis  Swayne  seized  it 
8  as  the  property  of  Baltzer  Wick  and  sold 
I  it  to  the  neighboring  tavern  keeper,  J 
I  Christian  Hull.  The  latter  had  become* 
prosperous  as  an  innkeeper  and  outlived  j 
I  the  most  of  his  enemies  and  detractors, 

,  who  had  said  pretty  hard  things  about 
him.  He  held  possession  until  his 
s  death,  and  in  1S2S  John  Jones,  his  - 
I  son-in-law,  and  Hiram  McNeill,  his! 

executors,  sold  to  William  Yocum  129% 

!  acres.  The  ownership  of  Dull  had  last- 
j  ,ed  50  years.  The  Yocum  family  were  j 
t  the  owners,  father  and  sons,  for  22 
years,  and  one  of  the  grandsons  is 
Charles  0.  Yocum,  of  Whitpain.  The 
other,  Reuben  Yocum,  succeeded  to  the 
ownership  of  the  place, 
t  It  was  in  1850  that  Philip  Hahn, 
sheriff^  seized  the  property  as  that  of 
j  Reuben  Yocum,  and  sold  to  it  Daniel 
-  Foulke  and  Clement  Jones.  Since  then 
|  there,  have  been  many  changes:  1854, 
j  Foulke  and  Jones  to  Elisha  McCarty ; 


mm 

TiSUl .  :u I n 1 1 11 : si i-a t<  >us  M  McCarty  to  j 
Amos  Phillips ;  18(32,  Phillips  to  Chas. 
Wister;  I860,  Wister  to  John  Davy,  ; 
a  Philadelphia  plumber  and  gasfitter. 

The  price  was  811,500/  1866,  John  , 
Davy  to  John  S.  Walter.  The  latter  s 
had  lived  in  Baltimore  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
money.  He  proceeded  to  erect  the  pres¬ 
ent  mansion.  His  death  took  place  m  1 
July,  1873,  and  his  will  conveyed  the 
property  to  his  wife.  In  1S77  the  lat-  ■ 
ter,  Martha  J.  Walter  sold  to  Fritz  ,1 
Hartman,  a  native  of  Germany  and  who  ,1 
in  the  conveyance  is  styled  “musician  11 
of  Philadelphia.  ”  The  price  was  $19,- 
000.  Hartman  afterwards  kept  the  Gwv-  jj 
nedd  store  and  now  resides  in  Ambler.  p 
The  present  proprietor,  Professor  ^ 
William  Kershaw,  is  at  the  head  of  0 
Germantown  academy. 

The  old  records  say  that  as  early  as  id 
1709  a  bridge  had  been  built  across  the 
brook  at  this  place,  probably  about  I 
where  the  stone  arch  carries  the  turn-  [  B 
pike  over  the  stream.  One  of  the  j.l 
springs  which  dictated  the  site  of  John  ;  f 
Humphrey’s  dwelling  is  about  30  yards  | 
southward  of  the  farmhouse,  and  now 
sheltered  by  a  springhouse.  In  the  I 
earlier  records  the  bridge  was  known  as  ,/fl 
“Humphrey’s  bridge.”  Humphrey’s  , I 
tract  of  579  acres  did  not  quite  extend  1 
to  the  present  corner  of  Hallowell’s  1 
store,  as  the  extreme  point  was  includ-  i 
eel  in  the  grant  to  Robert  Evans.  There  I 
was  a  strong  spring  just  south  of  Hum-  / 
phrev’s  line.  This  was  so  desirable  'I 
that  Humphrey  wished  to  have  the  use  J 
of  it.  So  in  1709  he  proposed  of  Evans 
the  right  in  the  following  words:  “A  5 
certain  fountain,  or  flowing  spring  of 
water,  together  with  the  free  and  un-  1 
disputed  benefit  of  said  spring,  with  a  | 
A  foot  path  to  and  from  said  spring  over  & 
I  the  said  Robert  Evans’  land.”  This® 

"  spring  was  at  the  north  corner  of  the 
intersecting  roads  in  the  rear  of  theH 
present  Hallowell  store.  A  small  house  M 
has  now  been  bui It  over  it,  in  which® 
a  family  dwells.  The  right  was  grant-  •• 
ed  to  Humphrey  a  number  of  years  be-  'fl 
Jfore  the  present  road  from  Springhouse  9 
|  to  Montgomery  was  laid  out.  In  after  7 
years  a  stone  springhouse  was  placed 
over  the  spring  so  prized  by  John  & 
Humphrey.  In  1760  when  the  road 
was  laid  out  to  Blue  Bell  the  starting 
point  mentioned  was  a  “stone  spring- 
house,”  and  from  this  fact  the  Spring- 
house  tavern  opened  soon  after  took  its  I 
1  name,  which  it  bears  to  this  day.  It  % 
I  is  thought  that  the  central  portion  of  I 
the  stone  farmhouse  is  much  older  than  B 
either  end.  For  the  space  of  about  IS 
feet  there  is  no  cellar  under  the  central 1  1 
part  of  the  present  dwelling. 

Concerning  the  Yocums,  who  owned  j 
the  property  from  182S  to  1850,  the 
writer  has  received  some  particulars  : 
from  Charles  Yocum,  of  Whitpain. 
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William  Yocum  his  uncle.  The  family 
are  of  Swedish  origin  and  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Gwynedd  lived  in  Lower  Merion, 
where  the  present  Charles  Yocum  was 
born.  After  the  removal  from  Gwy¬ 
nedd  William  Yocum  went  to  Bridge- 
™port  and  later  to  Philadelphia.  He  lies 
buried  beyond  the  Schuylkill  in  Swedes- 
ford  cemetery.  Reuben  A  ocum  was 
horn  in  1788,  and  married  Ann  De 
Haven.  After  leaving  Gwynedd  in  1850 
he  bargained  with  Philadelphia  parties 
for  a  large  tract  of  some  14,000  acres  in 
southern  Illinois.  He  was  swindled  out 
of  the  most  of  this,  however,  but  re¬ 
tained  about  1400  acres.  He  remained 
in  Illinois  and  died  there  in  1SS2.  at 
the  sreat  age  of  94.  He  was  the  father 
of  if  children,  10  of  whom  survived 
him.  E.  AT. 

W*  a  vim  9"V  9  ■  fHI  •' 
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THE  YOST  FAMILY 

Paper  Prepared  and  Read  by  W illiam  Sum= 
aiers,  of  eonshobocken,  at  the  First 


Annual  Reunion  of  that  Family 


I  am  more  than  pleased  to  notice 
the  interest  taken  by  tho  e  present 
to  day  to  celebrate  the  first  reurron 
of  the  descendants  of  Jacob  Yost, 
one  ol  the  early  pioneers  who  assis-  ‘i 
ted  in  developing  the  resources  of 
this  great  country.  How  different 
the  scene  now  as  compared  with 
that  early  period;  the  surrounding 
country  now  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  then  a  dense  forest. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  chief¬ 
ly  to  historical  information.  My 
friend,  Jones  Detwiler,  has  fully 
covered  the  subject  of  church  and 
family  history  and  also  historical 


_ 


aat;f. 

On’ September  21,  1727,  109 
Palatines,  who,  with  their  families, 
numbered  about  400  persons,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  ship,  William  and  Sar¬ 
ah,  William  Hill,  master,  from  Rot¬ 
terdam,  Germany.  They  were  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  Rev.  George 
Michael  Weiss,  a  German  Reform¬ 
ed  minister,  who  with  about  go, 

1  appeared  and  subscribed  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  remainder 
not  being  qualified,  many  were  ly¬ 
ing  sick  on  board  of  the  ship,  a 
list  of  the  names  of  those  has  been 
preserved.  The  question  might  be 
answered  here  why  they  were  call¬ 
ed  Palatines.  In  answer — there 
were  two  Palatinates  or  states,  the 
upper  and  lower,  containing  com¬ 
bined  nearly  6000  square  miles. 
The  Lower  Palatinate  was  located 
on  the  river  Rhine,  now  Bavaria, 
The  country  was  governed  by  an 
officer  subject  to  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  Many  thousands  came  Irom 
this  section,  taking  passage  down 
the  Rhine  to  Rotterdam,  sailing 
from  thence  to  America.  They 
were  attracted  by  the  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  received  from  the  early 
settlers  who  arrived  prior  to  17O0,  , 
who  had  settled  at  Germantown 
But  no  doubt  the  principal  causes 
were  id  treatment,  religious  con¬ 
tentions  and  overburdening  taxes 
and  other  causes.  - 

A  considerable  number  of  those  s 
who  arrived  with  their  pastor  settled 
on  lands  near  Skippack  Creek  and 
were  the  founders  of  Wentz  church. 

I  will  give  you  my  account  of 
these  early  churches  as  taken  from 
Watson’s  Annals.  The  first  con¬ 
gregation  in  this  state  was  that 
formed  by  John  Philip  Boehm  in 


Whitpain  township,  about  172(1.  A 
ltiall  stone  church  of  thich  stone! 
was  built  in  1740.  fThis  church 
was  replaced  by  another  in  1818, 
M)  impression  is  that  there  was  an 
earlier  one,  built  perhaps  of  logs. 
The  following  might  solve  the  prob- 
1cm  and  establish  the  fact:  “Feb.  2, ! 
Ii2(j,  Henry  Antes  and  Christiana i 
:  Elizabeth  Dewees,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam  Dewees,  were  married  bv  Rev.  ! 
John  Philip  Boehm  (at  White  J 
j  marsh),  pastor  of  tlie  German  Re¬ 
formed  church  in  Pennsylvania.”  If 
this  fact  does  not  fix  an  earlier  for 
Boehm’s  church,  then  Wentz  has 
(  lie  first  claim,  if  Watson  in  his  I 
j  statement  be  correct. 

The  Germans  who  arrived  with 
their  pastor  at  their  head  Sept.  21, 

1 1 1  27,  (Jacob  Tost  was  one)  settled 
at  the  Skippack  and  built  a  log  .. 
church.  In  1729  he  returned  to  J 
Germany  for  contributions.  He  t 
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back,  near  Albany,  and  came  to 
Philadelphia  1732. 

Some  of  these  early  settlers  looat 
■  ed  on  land  purchased  from  Richard 
M  hitpain,  an  Englishman  who 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  WTiit- 
pain  township  near  Whitpain  creek. 
The  township  was  named  after  him. 
The  following  named  persons  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  this  township  under 
quit  rent  deeds:  Philip  Bohm,  200 
acres;  Henry  Conard,  201  acres; 
Jacob  Levering,  100  acres;  Henry 
Levering,  100  acres;  Peter  Inde- 
haven  (now  Dehaven),  100  acres; 
John  Markle  (now  Markley),  100 
aci  es;  Jacob  4  ost  80  acres. 

In  the  state  archives  we  find  the 
names  of  24  males  bearing  the 


name  of  Yost  as  arrivii^'.in  this 
'  province  between  the  years  1727 
and  1776  from  Germany.  Compar¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Jacob  Yost’s  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  others  they  would  be  numbered 
by  the  thousands.  What  relation¬ 
ship  if  any  existed  between  them  I 
.[do  nut  know  unless  we  begin  at 
1  Adam  and  Eve.  F  have  located 
I  some  of  the  \  osts  in  this  state  as 
p  follows:  Jacob,  the  ancestor,  in 
I  Whitpain  township,  Montgomery 
j  county  (naturalized  5,10-11,1761); 
John  Casper,  Lancaster  county; 

;  ,  Nicholas,  Berks  county;  Philip, 
New  Hanover,  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ty,  John,  Erederick,  Montgomery 
county;  Michael,' Bedminster,  Bucks 
county;  Frantz  (Francis),  Berks;  Ja¬ 
cob,  New  Hanover,  Montgomery 
county.  There  was  also  a  Daniel 
who  resided  in  this  township,  by 
occupatian  a  blacksmith,  who  sub- 
;  scribed  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  A. 
D  ’  r/78;  also  a  Joseph  in  Gwy¬ 
nedd,  1776.  This  data  may  be  o 
some  value  in  tracing  the  relation 
ship  of  the  Yosts,  unless  it  is  ahead} 
known,  if  it  is  desided  fo  print 
genealogy  of  the  family. 

I  The  Germans  have  always  been  9 
I  regarded  as  an  industrious  and  pro  ; 
hfic  race.  Whatever  they  under¬ 
took  they  were  generally  successful 
in  with  but  few  exceptions.  They 
did  not  stay  at  the.  bottom  of  the 
laddet-,  but  are  on  the  road  to  reach 
S  the  t0P  lf  they  have  not  already 
!  done  so-  Montgomery  county,  al¬ 
though  first  settled  by  the  Welsh 
and  English,  who  were  in  the  ma- 
joiity,  did  not  long  remain  so. 

U  hen  the  Germans  took  possession 
and  settled  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  they  rapidly  increosed  in 
]  wealth  and  numbers.  It  may  be 


said  today  that  two  thirds  or  more 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  county  are 
of  German  origin. 

It  has  often  come  to  my  mind 
wily  did  not  England  colonize  ocr 
possessions  in  America  with  her  own 
subjects  instead  of  sending  her 
agents  into  Germany  to  solicit  the 
Germans  to  emigrate  and  settle  in 
her  coloies,  thus  introducing  an  cle-  | 
ment  which  at  a  later  period  proved 
to  be  unfavorable  to  England.  This 
error  was  seen  too  late.  When  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  began  many 
of  the  Germans  were  trained  officers 
and  soldiers  and  entered  the  army; 
in  fact,  whole  regiments  were  com¬ 
posed  of  Germans,  and  by  their  aid 
helped  in  wresting  from  England 


one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the 
crown. 
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GALA  DAV. 


A  Delightful  and  Instructive  Series 
of  Literary  Exercises. 

URSINUS  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

Fall  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Montgomery  County  in  the  ITrsl- 
nus  College  Auditorium-History  of 
the  College  and  Predecessors, 

CoUezeville,  Pa.,  Sept.  15,  (Special.  )- 
1  esterday  was  a  gala  day  at  College- 
F  e‘  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Historical  Society,  three 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  audi- 
■torium  ot  Ursinas  College  in  honor  01 
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the  earlier  educational  work' 
community.  Fifty  years  ago  Freelan<{ 
Seminary,  a  'boarding  school  for  boys! 
was  founded,  occupying  the  grounds- 
nor  owned  by  Ursin-us  College.  When! 
in  1870  the  college  opened  its  doors  the, 
seminary  was  merged  In  the  college.! 
Three  years  la/ter,  in  1851,  Pennsylvanial 
Female  College  was  organized' toy  the! 
leading  teacher  of  Freeland  Seminary,! 
the  venerable  J-.  Warren  Sunderland,  ■ 
LL.  D.,  who  is  still  living,  in  honorable 
retirement,  in  the  cottage  he  occupied 
in  the  palmy  days  of  hi-s  career.  This 
school  closed  itg  doors  in  1878. 

At  a  much  earlier  period,  in  1830,  a 
hoarding  school  for  boys  had  been 
opened  in  the  village  of  Trappe,  one 
mile  west  of  Collegeville,  by  Henry 
Prizer,  which  was  known  as1  Washing¬ 
ton  Hall.  Its  work  ceased1  in  1888.  The 
work  performed  in  their  day  by  these 
three  extinct  schools  is  now  done  by 
Ursinus  College,  which  conducts  a  first- 
class  preparatory  school  a©  well  as.  a 
college,  and  admits  to  its  classes'  both 
men  and  women.  The  college  honored 
itself  t'o-day  by  opening  its  doors 
and  joining  with  the  Historical  Society 
of  the  county  in  celebrating  tire  work 
■of  its  local  predecessors.  Although  the 
earlier  schools  have  gone,  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  as  educational  organizations  they 
continue  to  live  in  the  memory  and  in 
the  useful  lives  of  thousands  who  were 
educated  'by  them.  Many  of  this  num¬ 
ber  attended  the  exercises  yesterday, 
and  manifested  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  old  haunts,  in  their  old  companions 
and  in  the  tales  of  other  days. 

The  programme  published  in  these 
columns  a  few  days  ago  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Hon.  Wayne  McVeagh,  who 
could  not  he  present,  was  admirably 
'  carried  out,  and  constituted  a  day’s 
festivities  long  to  be  remembered. 


ABSTRACT  OF  HISTORY  OF  FREE¬ 
LAND  SEMINARY, 

By  Prof.  J.  S.  Weinberger,  DL.  D.,  Dean 
of  Ursinus  College,  read  at  the 
•  morn  i  n  g  sess'i-o  m. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demland  for 
educational  facilities  in  the  eastern  sec-' 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  Freeland  Semin¬ 
ary  was  established  in  1848,  on  a  tract 
of  land  of  ten  acres,  purchUised  by  the 
Rev.  Abraham  Hunsicker  from.  William 
Tenant  Todd,  situated  in  Upper  Provi¬ 
dence  township,  land  fronting  the  Per- 
ki.omen  and  Reading  Turnpike1.; 

The  work  of  the  school  was;  com¬ 
menced1  on  the  7t'h  of  November,  of  the 
same  year,  with  four  pupils  only;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  the 
.number  of  students  had  increased'  to 
seventy-nine.  The  school  was  in-  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  a  period-  of 
twenty-two  years  until  it  was  absorbed 
in  Ursinus  College  in  1870. 

Rev.  Abraham  Hunsicker  was  a 
bishop  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  He 
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was  a  man  of  string  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  and  greatly  felt  the  need  of  higher 
education  -among  his  Mennonite 
brethren.  He  expected  to  receive  his 
chief  support  from  them;  But  they 
soon  became  offended,  called  him  proud, 
and  finally  excommunicated1  him  from 
their  fellowship.  While  he1  received 
anathemas  from-  his  brethren,  he  grew 
in  favor  with  other  de  norm  nations  and 
with  men  of  liberal  ideas.  His  school 
was  non-sectarian  from'  the  start  and 
was  conducted  under  the  princip-alship 
pf  Henry  A.  Hunsicker,  a  son  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  leadership  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Warren  Sunderland,  A.M., 
as  bead-teacher. 

No>  school  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
was  more  popular.  'Students  from  all 
denominations  of  English  and  German 
communities  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Delaware,  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  flocked  to  the 
popular  boarding-seho-ol.  Here  Lu- 
cretia  Mott,  the  Quaker  pre-acher,  lec¬ 
turers  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  tem¬ 
perance  reformers,  and  anti-tobacco¬ 
nists  found;  congenial  spirits. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  college  grounds  stood  a  large  oak 
tree  and  the  district  school  house,  called 
Todd’s  school  house.  In  the  rear  of  the 
seminary  edifice  towered  a  number  of 
oaks,  a  few  of  which  still  do  sentinel 
duty.  In  the  front  of  the  building  the  j 
stumps  had  recently  been  removed.  The 
public  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Hunsicker,  principal  for  seventeen  ! 
years  and  owner  for  a  long  time,  for  all 
the  matured1  trees  on-  the  college 
grounds,  except  the  oaks,  and  for  most 
of  those  on  Captain  Fetterolf’s  farm, 
and  on  lots  sold  therefrom.  Four  farm 
houses  stood  on  each  side  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  between  the  toll-gate  and 
Perkiomen  bridge,  a  distance  of  a  mile. 

The  post-office  for  Freeland  Seminary 
for  the  first  three  years  was  Trappe. 
From  1851  to-  1861  it  was  Perkiomen  , 
Bridge.  As  the  school  prospered  a ! 
village  began  to  grow  up  around  it,  ; 
which  received  its  name,  Freeland,  , 
from  Freeland  Seminary.  In  1855  an. 
effort  was  made  to-  have  thi®  village  1 
called  Townsend,  in  honor  of  Samuel  j 
Townsend!,  who  had  moved  here  from  I 
Philadelphia',  and  to  the  county  map  i 
published  about  this  time  it  is  called 
owns-en'd!  but  that  name  did  hot  las 
mg.  In  1861  the  post-office  of  Perkio 
nen  Bridge  was  removed  to  the  storey 
■  Vf  Frank  M.  Hobson,  who  was  appoint- 
j,  ed  Postmaster.  The  following  year  thf 
J  name  of  the  post-office  was  changed  tc 
Freeland.  When  the  Perkiomen  Rail¬ 
road  wdS1  opfened  and  time -table  No.  ; 
was  issued,  May  8,  1868,  there  was  i 
bitter  fight  over  the  name  of  -the  sta 
tion,  called  Freeland-.  The  railro-ac 
company  finally  decided  to-  give  a  nev 
hame  to-  the  station  and  accordingly 
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called  it  CollegeVlIle.  lTius  fell  the 
fortifications  of  Freeland. 

In  1854,  Benjamin  A.  Hun'sicker,  who 
had  been  steward  of  Freeland  Seminary 
I  for  several  years,  erected  the  brick  ! 
boarding  house,  known  as  Prospect  ' 
Terrace,  On  land  purchased  from  Mat¬ 
thias  Hal  diem  an,  adjoining  the  southern 
boundary  of  Freeland  Seminary  Cam¬ 
pus,  to  accommodate  the  overflow  of 
students  in  the  school  and  to-  keep  sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  On  March  25,  1855,  he 
I  died  and  was  buried  in  Freeland  Ceme¬ 
tery,  before  the  church  edifice  was  com- 
jpl'eted  in  the  same  year.  This  church 
was  undenominational  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  supplied  a  long-felt  want.  It 
was  a,  necessary  adjunct  to  Freeland 
I  Seminary.  It  is  now  Ti-inity  Reformed1 
Church  and'  sustains  a  similar  relation  ' 
;  to  Ursinus  College. 

In  1855,  the  north  wing,  ’thirty- eight 
feet  square,  was  built  to  supply  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  to  accommodate  stu¬ 
dents.  The  second  story  furnished 
;  ample  space  for  a  first-class  school 
|  room  which  was  used  as  a  study  hall. 
The  third  and  fourth  stories  served  as 
dormitories. 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hunsioker’s  principalsihip, 

I  thirty-seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
!  pupils  were  under  his  instructions.  His 
j  firm,  yet  mild  and  kindly,  management 
|  enabled  his  students  “to  cherish  most 
I  agreeable  memories  of  their  school 
days.  He  had  few  equals  in  school  life 
’n  his  aptitude  to  advise  and  instruct 
the  young. 

In  1865  Freeland  Seminary  was  leased 
for  a  period  of  five  years  to  Professor 
I  A.  H.  Fetterolf,  as  principal,  and:  Cap- 
!  tain  H.  H.  Fetterolf,  as  steward.  Dur- 
I  ing  Professor  Fetterolf’s  principailshi'p 
I  the  aim  was  to  keep  a  school  superior  to 
!  that  of  former  days.  The  school  was 
i  successful  and  half  the  number  of  stu- 
|  dents  remained  when  Ursinus  College 
■  commenced'  in  1870.  The  teachers  dur- 
j  ing  Professor  Fetteroif’s  admihistra- 
!  tion  were  the  Principal,  J.  S.  Wein- 
i  'oerger,  Jared  T.  Preston  and  Alexander 
McElrath. 

Freeland  Seminary  had  many  unruly 
,  hoys  from  the  towns,  and  severe  cha®- 
i  tisement  was  regarded  a  defense  of  vir- 
j  tue  in  those  days.  Four  strokes  of  the 
!  razor  strop  on  the  bare  back  was  a  curs 
for  truancy;  for  tearing  down  the  limb: 
i  of  cherry  trees  to  procure  cherries,  thf 
|  switching  of  the  offender  with  the  limb; 
he  had  broken  until  all  were  in  splin¬ 
ters,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school 
I  was  a  reminder  that  this  offence  musi 
|  not  be  repeated;  and  for  private  of¬ 
fences  the  student  was  taken  to  that 
Gehenna  Where  now  the  sewage  col¬ 
lects,  to  be  flogged  until  he  cried  for 
mercy  and  promised  to  do  better.  Tc 
put  an  unruly  student  out  of  the  class- 
i  room  by  physical  force  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence. 


The  formal  opening  of  Ursinus  Col¬ 
lege  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  6, 
1870.  In  a  partial  respect  Ursinus  Col¬ 
lege  was  a  continuation,  under  an  en¬ 
larged  and  more  comprehensive  form-, 
of  Freeland  Seminary  and  it  was  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  many  would  re¬ 
joice  in  its  advancement  to  the  stature 
of  'a  college,  and  to  manifes  t  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  its  prosperity.  In  the  course 
j  of  events,  Freeland  Seminary  helped 
j  Ursinus  College  greatly  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  college  happily  trans¬ 
formed  and  per  pet  united  the  educational 
work  commenced  on  this  soil  by  Free¬ 
land  Seminary  twenty-two-  years  earlier. 
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THE  TOO  ROYAL  FOULKES. 


One  of  Them  Protests  Against  the  Afflne»t 
Genealogy  Supplied  lor  *3. 

To  the  Eottor  of  The  Sun  —  Sir :  The 
Foulke  family,  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
Edward  Foulke,  an  early  settler  of  Gwynedd. 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  held  a  reunion  in 
May  last,  at  which  about  six  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  in  good  health  and  condition,  met  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
immigration  of  their  common  ancestor. 

The  traditions  of  the  family,  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  parish  records  and  monumental  inscrip¬ 
tions,  trace  its  origin  to  one  Ehirid  Elaidd,  a 
Welsh  chieftain  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and 
we  Fouikes  regarded  with  quite  sufficient 
complacency  a  line  of  ancestors  who.  if  not 
very  eminent,  were  numerous,  some  of  them 
quite  ancient,  and  most  of  them  entirely  re¬ 
spectable. 

Philadelphia  is  the  natural  home  of  gene¬ 
alogy.  To  a  Philadelphian  an  ample  pedigree 
is  better  than  great  riches.  Pennsylvania  has 
a  Genealogical  Society  whose  members  exhibit 
unwearied  diligence  in  the  study  of  heraldic 
literature.  A  family  history  like  that  of  the 
Fouikes,  when  it  reaches  the  ken  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  genealogist,  falls  npon  rich  ground; 
upon  soil  as  fertile  for  the  reproduction  and 
multiplication  of  illustrious  pedigrees  as  is  the 
red  clay  of  Cuba  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane.  The  result  of  the  reunion  of  the  Foulke 
family  was  the  preparation  and  exhibition  of 
eight  genealogical  tables  showing  the  descent 
of  Edward  and  Eleanor  Foulke,  compiled  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Genealogioal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
reproduce  these  in  book  form,  and  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  this  work  6entto  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  reveals  to  their  aston- 
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ishod  eyes  a  luxuriant  prodigality  of  noble  and  | 
royal  ancestry  which  it-is  safe  to  sayoan  hardly  i 
be  matched  in  history. 

“Table  I.  shows  the  descent  from  ancient 
British  kings,  beginning  with  Glouyw  CHwad  j 
Lydan,  King  and  founder  of  the  city  of  Caer 
Louy  w  or  Gloucester,  thence  through  the  great 
Vortigern.  elected  King  of  Britain,  A.  D.  425,  | 
and  who  espoused  Severa,  daughter  of  Maxi¬ 
mus  Magnus,  Roman  Emperor,  beheaded  A.  D. 
388;  to  Brochwel  Ysgythrog,  King  of  Powys” 
(Where  under  the  sun  is  the  kingdom  of 
Powys?)  “and  Prince  of  Chester,  slain  in  battle 
against  the  Saxons  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
A.  D.  612,  and  to  his  descendant.  Sir  Griffith 
Vaughan,  created  Knight  Banneret  at  the 
battle  ofXgincourt,  whose  daughter,  Anne, 
married  Ieven  Vychan,  of  Llanuwchllyn,  from 
whom  Edward  Fouike  was  eighth  in  descent, 
as  shown  in  Table  V.” 

The  utility  of  the  pre-Saxon  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is 
so  barren  in  great  events  that  many  have  won¬ 
dered  why  it  was  written  at  all.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever.  it  has  vindicated  its  right  to  exist,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  a  gorgeous 
|  collection  of  ancestors  to  the  Foulkes, 

What  heart  is  there  that  will  not  swell  with 
’  pride  when  it  learns  for  the  first  time  that  the 
1  blood  of  Maximus  Magnus,  the  “  Greatest 
Great”  flows  through  its  ventricles?  What 
soul  so  dead  that  will  not  burn  with  wrath  on 
reading  in  the  Epistle  of  Gildas,  an  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicler,  certain  unjust  aspersions 
upon  the  character  of  this  imperial  ancestor, 
insinuations  in  fact  that  Magnus  was  a  great 
rascal  ?  Shades  of  the  mighty  though  decap¬ 
itated  Maximus  1  Whether  thy  head  hang  upon 
some  Elysian  bough  or  float  on  Phlegethonian 
flames,  let  it  console  thee  to  know  that  we,  thy 
remote  posterity,  the  distant  scions  of  the 
"  Greatest  Great,”  are  loyal  to  thy  memory  and 
ready  to  wage  implacable  vendetta  against  the 
Saxon  churf  who  has  defamed  thee  I 

In  these  days  when  new  societies  are  being 
organized  every  year  to  illustrate  the  greatness 
of  the  progenitors  of  those  who  compose  them, 
it  would  seem  fair  that  competition  in  ancestry 
should  have  the  widest  possible  extension.  The 
"Daughters  of  the  Revolution”  have  had  to 
give  way  to  the  "Colonial  Dames”  that  ante¬ 
date  them.  The  "Colonial  Dames”  must  al¬ 
ways  take  a  subordinate  place  by  the  side  of 
the  “American  Queens,”  the  descendants  of 
royal  houses.  Why  should  not  these  in  turn 
yield  the  palm  to  a  new  order,  “The  Daughters 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  ?”  Such  an  order 
should  no  longer  delay  its  appearance. 

“Table  II.,snys  the  prospectus,  “is  devoted 
to  the  descent  from  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  to  Gruf- 
fudd  Vychan,  Baron  of  Glyndyfrdwy,  whose 
wife  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  ab  Llew¬ 
elyn,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  I.,  King  of 
England,  as  shown  in  Table  VII.” 

Tne  genealogist  evidently  does  not  intend  to 
let  King  Edward  get  away  from  the  family,  and 
an  additional  safety  attachment  is  provided  in 
Tables  III.  and  IV.,  which  “trace  the  descent 
from  Roderick  the  Great  (Roderig  Mawr),  King 
of  all  Wales  In  843,  to  Llewelyn  ab  Owain, 
who  married  Eleanor  de  Barr,  granddaughter 
of  Edward  I.” 

“  Still  another  line  from  Roderick  the  Great,” 
continues  the  prospectus,  “is  traced  through 
his  eldest  son.  Anarawd.  Prince  of  Gwynedd,  in 
913,  to  Gruffudd  ab  Cynan,  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  1079;  to  Owain  Gwynedd.  Pxince  of 
North  Wales,  1137 ;  to  Llewelyn  the  Great, 
Prince  of  Wales  for  fifty-six  years,  dying  In 
1240;  to  Gruffydd  ab  Llewelyn,  and  to  his 
noted  son,  Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  the 
ancient  blood  royal,  who  married  Eleanor 
Montfort,  daughter  of  the  great  rebel  Earl  of 
Leicester.” 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Llewelyn 
here  referred  to  is  the  same  one  to  whom  is  at¬ 
tached  the  story  of  the  faithful  hound.  If  so, 
that  story  properly  becomes  part  of  the  family 
traditions.  Inasmuch  as  the  wolf  slain  by  the 


faithful  dog  is  prominent  in'  this  Story  and 
three  wolves’  heads  are  part  of  the  family  coat- 
of-arms,  the  legend  appears  to  fit  logically  and 
naturally  into  the  rest  of  the  family  lore. 

“  Table  V.  shows  an  unbroken  descent  in  the 
male  line  from  Ounqdda  Wledig.  ‘the  pa¬ 
triotic.’  a  chieftain  of  the  fifth  century.” 

But  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  Table  VII., 
which  “shows  the  descentof  Edward  Fouike 
from  the  Saxon,  Norman,  German.  Castilian, 
and  Scottish  royal  houses  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  through  the  marriage  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Thomas  ab  Llewelyn,  to  Gruffydd 
Vychan,  Baron  of  Glyndyfrdwy.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  very  little  of  the 
royalty  of  Europe  has  managed  to  escape  from 
the  ancestry  of  the  Fouike  family.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Grand  Princes  of  Moscow, 
the  Shahs  of  Persia,  and  Emperors  of  China 
cannot  as  yet  be  clearly  identified,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  time  and  a  still  more  exhaustive 
research  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  some 
member  of  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  at  last  supply  the  broken  links  i 
which  connect  us  with  these  dynasties.  In  or-i 
der  to  stimulate  still  further  such  researches/ 
I  would  suggest  that  the  order  of  “America 
Queens  ”  be  divided  into  various  degrees,  at, 
cording  to  the  number  of  royal  dynasties  fro:- 
whieh  the  "Queens”  are  respectively  d” 
scended.  Thus  the  precise  quantity  of  roj, 
ancestry  may  be  gauged  with  mathemath*1 
exactness. 

The  Fouike  prospectus  has  been  subject  0 
irreverent  observations  by  the  uninformr| 

“  Twenty-six  coats  of  arms.”  we  are  told.  “wU 
their  heraldic  descriptions,  are  distribul8 
through  the  tables,  all  based  upon  authorit 
One  skeptic  thinks  it  extraordinary  that  te 
Welsh  tribesmen  who  had  no  coats  to  th>h 
backs  should  now  gleam  forth  in  history  as  t'1 
possessors  of  brilliant  coats  of  arms.  Su 
criticism  is  due  to  the  critic’s  still  more  scan 
knowledge  of  their  actual  apparel. 

One  member  of  the  family,  using  the  answ 
of  Artemus  Ward  to  the  matrimonial  propos. 
of  the  Mormon  widows,  said  that  it  was  "t 
muchness  ”  of  these  ancestors  that  he  object 
to,  that  he  did  not  mind  a  duke  or  two  or  evi 
a  king,  but  he  did  not  want  so  many  of  then, 
Such  moderation  is  manifestly  impossible  who 
intermarriages  between  royal  families  are  co;; 
sidered.  If  you  are  willing  to  take  one  1  hg  fi 
a  progenitor  you  may  have  to  take  a  do?fen.  1 
the  matter  of  royal  ancestors  as  well  as  that  t 
intoxicants  there  is  no  perfect  safety  except  i 
total  abstinence. 

The  prospectus  tells  us  that  "within  the  li; 
its  of  such  a  circular  it  is  scarcely  possible 
do  justice  to  a  work  of  this  description.”  The; 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement.  Some 
thing  more  than  a  brief  circular— indeed,  some 
thing  more  than  any  common  literary  produc 
tion,  however  tabulated  and  adorned  wit) 
coats  of  arms— is  needed  to  portray  adequatelj 
the  glories  of  such  an  ancestry.  The  marvel  i 
that  these  tables  are  offered  to  members  of  th< 
family  as  well  as  to  others  at  the  low  price  o; 
$3per  oopy. 

Up  to  the  present  time  a  royal  ancestry  has 
been  generally  confined  to  the  families  of  such 
Americans  as  have  been  best  able  to  pay  for  it 
It  is  gratifying,  at  least  to  the  Foulkes,  to  fine 
one  which  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  o; 
modest  purses.  The  man  who  will  not  give  $< 
for  such  progenitors  must  be  insensible  to  the 
calls  of  fame  and  to  all  noble  aspirations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  step  thus  taken 
toward  the  democratization  of  royal  and  noble 
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blood  will  be  Generally  followed,  and,  al¬ 


though  few  families  can  hope  to  vie  in  ancestry 
with  the  variegated  luxuriance  of  that  of  the 
family  of  Fouike.  yet  that  all  may  in  time  find 
some  sort  of  nobility,  and  even  royalty,  within 
easy  reach,  thanks  to  the  diligence  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  members  of  the  Genealogical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  Dudley  Foulke. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Sept.  23. 
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tell  us  that  the  dates  Drecede  the  year  | 
1700,  while  still  may  be  read  dates  as 
far  back  as  1740. 

Preaching  began  in  the  old  structure 
some  time  before  it  was  organized  as  a  | 
church,  the  first  preacher  of  whom  any 
mention  is  made  being  llavid  Evans,  a 
Welshman,  who  probably  came  from  the 
Chester  Valley,  where  the  Welsh  had  set¬ 
tled.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  not  thor¬ 
oughly  educated,  and  Presbytery  ''•a-.ca 
him  to  account  for  ^reaching  without 
proper  education,  and  took  him  and  edu¬ 
cated  him.  The  structure  which  now 
stands  is  the  same  one  which  stood  on  the 
old  Manatawny  road,  as  the  Germantown  I 
pike  was  first  called. 


l%ntgomery  ([ounty’s 
Two  ^fundredtfi  Rirtfiday 


historic  Interest  Connected  Mitb  the  Old  Churches 

Jeffersonville  and  JVorriton 
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DN  a  few  days  a  celebration  is  to 
be  held  near  Philadelphia  which 
will  be  of  especial  interest  not 
only  to  Presbyterians,  but  to  the 
descendants  of  many  of  the  old¬ 
er  families  in  monugomery  coun¬ 
ty.  It  is  the  two  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Old  Nor- 
riton  Meeting  House,  on  the  old  German¬ 
town  and  Perkiomen  pike  (now  German¬ 
town  avenue),  about  the  twentieth  mile¬ 
stone.  Many  of  the  readers  of  The  In¬ 
quirer  have  passed  the  oid  oblong  stone 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  Ti 


A  well  authenticated  tradition  affirms 
that  the  plot  of  ground  was  purchased  in 
1678,  to  be  used  as  a  graveyard,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  church.  The  ground  belonged 
originally  to  the  farm  of  David  Ritten- 
house,  the  father  of  the  first  anu,  inueea, 
almost  the  greatest  of  ^xmerican  astrono¬ 
mers,  and  young  David  Rittenhouse  no 
doubt  spent  many  days  upon  the  old 
homestead  in  Norriton  and  in  the  old 
meeting  house,  with  ids  high-back  seats 
and  its  lofty  pulpit,  surmounted  with 
the  old-fashioned  sounumg  board. 

In  the  graveyard  are  many  stones  whose 
inscriptions  are  now  undecipherable,  but 
those  of  the  early  part  of  the  century 


OLD  CHURCH  AT  JEFFERSONVILLE 


building,  with  its  old  burying  ground, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  an  ancient  stone 
wall,  without  ever  having  given  a  thought 
to  the  history  which  centres  about  and 
springs  from  this  old  house  of  worship. 


f 


Ridge  turnpike ;  and  the  strange  custom 
was  adopted  of  holding  services  in  the 
old  church  during  the  winter  and  in 
Providence  during  the  summer-  About 
this  time  there  came  what  is  known  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  America  as  “The  Great  Awak¬ 
ening” — a  wonderful  revival  season,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  George  Whitfield,  the 
great  preacher,  visited  this  country.  At 
this  time  a  very  prominent  character,  the 
Rev.  John  Rowland,  a  great  preacher  and 
evangelist,  was  in  charge  of  Providence 
and  Norriton  churches.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  power  in  moving  men,  and  was  so 
forcible  in  his  presentation  of  me  divine 
wrath  in  punishment  that  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  “Hell-fire  Rowland.”  It 
i  was  the  resemblance  of  this  clergyman  to 
j  a  noted  horse  thief  of  the  imiddle  of  last 
.  [  century  that  brought  about  a  most  won¬ 
derful  trance,  bordering  on  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  the  principal  character  in  the  trance 
being  a  prominent  clergyman  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  Rev.  William  Tennent. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Rowland 
came  the  New  Light  division  in  the  Pres- 


CHURCH  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


THE  OLD  NORRITON 


it  is  an  oblong  building,  not  very  arge, 
built  of  some  local  stone.  The  doorway 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  structure  and  faces 
directly  the  pulpit,  on  eimer  side  of 
which  is  a  small  oblong  window,  intended 
to  throw  light  upon  the  high  pulpit  which 
for  over  a  century  was  in  ie  old  church. 
The  march  of  improvement  led  the  trus¬ 
tees  in  charge  of  the  building,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  to  remodel  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  structure  somewhat,  and  in 
their  zeal  they  destroyed  the  uniqueness 
of  the  structure  by  tearing  out  tne  old 
pulpit,  sounding-board  and  pews,  while 
ruthless  masons  used  many  of  the  oldest 
burial  stones  to  repair  the  walls  of  the 
structure.  Being  upon  the  line  of  march 
of  the  Continental  Army  between  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
it,  in  common  with  the  old  Trappe  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  above  Collegevme,  was  used 
as  a  hospital  by  the  Continental  Army, 
and  the  writer  has  been  told  of  blood- 
spots  which  can  still  be  seen  in  the  floor. 

In  1730  the  first  child  of  this  old  church 
was  born,  called  the  Lower  Providence 
Church,  some  two  miles  away  on  the 


byterian  church,  and  he,  with  the  .Provi¬ 
dence  congregation,  followed  the  New 
Light,  while  the  Norriton  Church  gradual¬ 
ly  grew  less  and  less.  In  the  years  follow¬ 
ing.  no  items  of  interest  are  to  be  found 
until  1843,  when  the  Old  and  New  School 
controversy  arose,  which  resulted  in  the 
seceding  of  a  part  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  two  miles  below  on  the  Ridge  road. 
This  congregation  is  now  in  its  third 
house  of  worship,  having  had  its  second 
building  destroyed  by  fire  August  of  last 
year. 

This  old  church,  now  used  only  as  a 
meeting  for  Sunday  school  during  the 
summer,  is  thus  the  mother  of  two  flour¬ 
ishing  churches,  while  from  her  had  sprung 
nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  m 
the  Schuylkill  Valley,  numbering  several 
thousand  members,  and  owning  magnifi¬ 
cent  churches.  Among  the  direct  descen¬ 
dants  of  this  old  church  are  the  Lower 
Providence  Church,  the  Jeffersonville 
the  First  and  Central  Churches,  of  Norris-' 
town;  the  Bridgeport  and  Port  Kennedy  | 
Churches,  beside  the  churches  at  Mana-J 
yunk,  Conshohocken  and  Pottstown. 


From, 

Date,  ^h^^.2--- . 


NORRITON  CHURCH 

BICENTENNIAL 


Large  Attendance,  Including  Many 
Clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Faith. 


The  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  old  Norriton  Presbyterian  Church  was 
very  successfully  carried  out  on  Thursday 
|  afternoon.  Visitors  from  Norristown  and 
other  points  were  conveyed  from  Trooper 
to  the  church  in  liveryman  Hallman’s 
coaches. 

Many  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  were  in  attendance.  The  program 
follows: 

Prayer,  Rev.  J.  D.  Hunter,  Norristown. 

"Influence  of  History,”  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeb- 
er,  Norristown. 

"Norriton  Church  and  Its  Beginning,”  Rev. 
Charles  Collins,  Philadelphia. 

"Relation  of  Norriton  Church  to  Abington 
and  the  Log  College,”  Rev.  J.  D.  Hender- 
Eon,  of  the  Abington  Presbyterian  Church. 

"Presbyterianism  in  Its  Relation  to  the 
History  of  Our  Country,”  Rev.  Thomas  Mur- 
Phy. 

"Early  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Rodenbough,"  Dr.  Warren  Royer,  Trappe. 

“A  Remarkable  Pastorate,”  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hendricks,  Collegeville. 

I  Address  by  Joseph  Fornance,  President  of 


Montgomery  County  Historical  Society 

Prayer  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Moore,  Norristown. 

Benediction,  Rev.  F.  W.  Beidler,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville. 

The  only  deviation  was  that  Mr.  Collins 
was  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  published  pamphlet  on  the 
early  history  of  the  church  were  read  by 
Rev.  C.  R.  Brodhead,  of  the  Lower  Provi¬ 
dence  Presbyterian  Church,  who  presided. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Spangler,  President  of  Ur- 
sinus  College,  made  remarks  at  the  close. 

Among  those  present  from  Norristown 
were  Joseph  Fornance,  ex-Judge  Stinson, 
ex- Judge  Hoover,  W.  P.  Cuthbertson,  W, 
H.  McCrea,  Dr.  John  C.  Spear  and  others.  J 


P  From, 
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LOCAL  HISTORY. 


The  East  Corner  of  Blue  Bell— DePrefon-  j 
faine’s  Store— Jones  Farm— Phipps  Plan-  J 
tation— Kossiter  Place. 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  village 
of  Blue  Bell  lies  east  of  the  Skippack 
and  Penllyn  roads.  Here  are  DePre- 
fontaine’s  store,  the  Reformed  parson¬ 
age,  and  the  residences  of  Walter  DePre- 
fontaine,  C.  DePrefontaine,  Harry  Tip- 
pin,  George  Hoover, the  family  of  Jacob 
Hoover,  and  Owen  Raudenbus-fa. 
Some  of  these  houses  ar.*  new.  Farther 
eastward  is  the  former  Zearfoss  farm, 
now  Thomas  Wonder’s,  and  that  of 
George  Rossiter;  and  northeast  are  the 
two  houses  of  the  Jones  family,  oppo¬ 
site  the  tollgate,  the  newer  one  of  frame 
being  their  residence  these  last  dozen 
years. 


L  ,T?  the  large  stone  house,  now  occu- 
»  pied  by  a  tenant  farmer,  is  attached  57 

■  acres,  half  of  the  former  plantation 

■  and  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the 

■  original  tract.  In  colonial  times  this  I 

■  embraced  all  the  land  to  the  Skippack 

■  road,  and  the  Rossiter,  Zearfoss  and 
Raudenbush  farms.  Here  was  the  j 

I  homestead  of  the  owner  in  the  olden! 

■  time,  and  here  lived  the  Phipps  family  j 
I  during  the  Revolution.  The  present! 

■  farmhouse  is  a  large  one  of  stone,  evi-  j 
Idently  built  at  two  periods.  The  new- I 
I  er,  western  end  bears  the  date  of  1809,  I 
!  but  the  eastern  end  is  of  unknown  age'  I 

and  was  doubtless  built  by  the  Phipps  I 
I  family.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  I 
first  stone  house  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
Across  the  lane  is  a  stone  springhouse,  I 
a  very  old  structure,  and  which  covers  9 
ill  he  spring  which  dictated  the  site  chos-  I 

BdHZr  V  • 
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Ion  for  the  first  dwelling.  On  the  south 
"side  of  the  dwelling  stands  a  tine  but¬ 
tonwood  tree,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
(township.  70  years  ago  it  was  nearly  I 
(as  large  as  at  present,  and  it  is  known  i 
(to  have  been  planted  by  Katie  Phipps 
when  a  child,  who  lived  here  in  the 
(time  of  the  Revolution.  Near  the 
(springhouse  was  once  a  blacksmith 
[shop,  where  the  Phipps  farmers  did  at 
■  least  their  own  work.  It  was  demolish-  \ 
ed  over  70  years  ago. 

Fortunately  for  the  benefit  of  anti¬ 
quarians  we  are  in  this  case  able  to 
trace  ownership  back  to  the  beginning 
of  first  settlement.  Probably  this  tract 
of  partly  level  and  partly  hillside  land 
was  in  forest  till  after  1737.  At  any 
rate,  in  that  year  Rees  Thomas  and 
Anthony  Morris  sold  154  acres  to  Peter 
Hawkesworth,  an  Englishman  from  the  | 
city  of  Oxford.  He  did  not  settle,  but  ; 
the  same  year  sold  to  Francis  Robinson,  jj 
Neither  did  Robinson  remain  long  the 
owner,  for  in  1740  he  sold  to  John 
Johnson.  In  1737  Robinson  had  mort-  : 
(gaged  the  land  to  Rees  Thomas  and  An-  | 
jthony  Morris  for  £60.  it  having  these  | 
(boundaries:  Beginning  in  line  of  r 
;  Owen  Lewis;  thence  by  same  southwest  •“ 
154  perches  to  a  road  ieading  to  Skip- 
pack  ;  by  said  load  southeast  16  perches  I 
to  a  white  oak,  at  corner  of  George  ;; 
Kastner’s;  by  same  northeast  154  E 
(perches  to  corner  of  William  Davis;  by  I 
|same  northwest  160  perches  to  begin-  & 


.'■  At  t Fie  saineTi liTe There  is  no  deed  till 
11767  conveying  to  Phipps  105  acres  from 

■  Thomas  Fisher,  Melclroir  Wagoner  and 
I  Evan  Jones,  the  executors  of  Charles 

Kress.  The  latter  had  died  in  1757. 
Hit  may  he  that  in  1760  Phipps  was  as- 
Hsessed  as  the  occupier  of  the  land  and 
f  had  not  yet  bought  of  the  Kress  estate. 

At  any  rate,  he  was  the  owner  during 
(fc.the  Revolution  and  till  his  death,  many 
Hyears  afterward.  It  will  be  perceived 

■  that  he  did  not  get  the  whole  of  the 
H  original  tract  and  so  the  Rossiter  land 
H never  belonged  to  the  Phipps  plantation, 

nor  several  other  pieces.  That  was  .de¬ 
tached  in  1762  by  John  Johnson  to 
.  Peter  Conard. 

The  old  stone  house  at  the  Jones 
.  homestead  has  seen  the  tramp  of  the 
&  British  soldiers  before  its  doors.  Tra- 
1 edition  says  that  in  1777  some  British 
■  lofficers,  while  on  a  raid,  came  here  and 
demanded  of  Bettie  Phipps  some  corn 
"mush  she  was  cooking.  The  valiant 
land  indignant  woman  had  no  notion 
feeding  her  country’s  foes.  She  gave 
it  to  them,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  ladle- 
fiul  of  the  hot  stuff  in  their  faces.  In 
si  her  declining  years  she  lived  in  a  small 
H  stone  house  that  had  been  erected  on 
Mthe  site  of  DePrefontaine’s  store.  John 
^Phipps  was  probably  beyond  the  mili- 
Htary  age  then,  but  his  son,  Jonathan 
^Phipps,  was  enrolled  in  the  military 
(company  commanded  by  Abraham 
|  Wentz. 


mng. 

This  would  indicate  a  nearly  square 
(piece,  and  about  half  a  mile  each  way 
1  along  the  present  Skippack  and  Penllyn 
roads.  There  is  a  doubt  whether  John 
Johnson,  who  was  a  speculator  and 
i  money  lender  of  Germantown,  w7as  a 
|  settler,  but  the  land  soon  became  im- 
e  proved  by  some  one,  and  a  log  house  was 
j  built  by  the  spring. 

A  crook  or  bend  in  the  Penllyn  turn- 
jpike  may  be  perceived  just  before  it 
(reaches  Erb’s  hotel,  whereas  the  old 
‘boundaries  of  the  154  acres  give  straight 
-corners.  Johnson’s  tract  included  the 
"site  of  the  Blue  Bell  tavern,  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  three  acres  were  here 
detached  as  long  ago  as  1747,  when 
John  Johnson  sold  to  John  Phipps  wdth 
these  boundaries :  “Beginning  at  stone 
■  at  the  side  of  the  Skippack  road,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  corner  of  John  DeHaven’s  land; 
i  by  same  and  other  lands  northeast  40 
perches;  thence  southeast  12  perches 
by  Johnson’s  land,  thence  by  same 
I  southwest  40  perches  to  Skippack  road; 
by  said  road  northwest  four  perches  to 
east  side  of  North  Wales  road ;  and 
eight  perches  northeast  from  wrest  side 
of  said  road  to  beginning.’’  The  three 
acres  covered  also  the  site  of  DePre- 
fontaine’store  and  other  properties. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  as  to  the 
jtime  wdien  John  Phipps  bought  the 
!  plantation.  In  the  asessment  of  1760 
he  is  credited  with  six  children  and  100 
acres,  of  which  60  remained  in  forest. 

M mm 


WILL  OF  JOHN  PHIPPS. 

The  will  of  John  Phipns  was  made  in 

111794  and  entered  for  registry  on  Aug. 
8,  1796,  indicating  his  death  during 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Mention  is 
made  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  room  in  his  house,  certain 
other  privileges  and  £30  a  year.  He 
ihad  seven  children,  viz.  :  Squire,  John, 
Samuel,  Jonathan,  Agnes  Taylor,  Ann 
Tompkins  and  Rebecca.  The  bequests 
■  were :  To  Squire,  £100 ;  to  Agnes,  £30 
a  year.  His  sons  Squire  and  Jonathan 
] got  his  plantation  in  equal  portions. 
The  former  got  the  southeast,  side,  with 
buildings  at  the  former  Zearfoss  place, 
while  Jonathan  took  the  homestead 
where  his  father  had  lived,  each  place 
being  of  57%  acres.  The  wrife  of  John 
Phipps  was  Elizabeth  Creger,  a  sister 
of  Abraham  Creger,  w'ho  lived  at  the 
Drayton  homestead,  farther  east.  In 
1796  a  valuation  of  the  lands  of  John 
Phipps  rated  them  at  £950. 

THE  ZEARFOSS  FARM. 

This  is  a  southeast  portion  of  the  old 
Phipps  plantation, of  which  it  is  merely 
a  remnant.  Here  is  a  stone  house  on  the 
brow7  of  the  hill,  half  a  mile  east  of 
Blue  Bell.  It  now  belongs  to  Thomas 
F.  B.  Wunder,  and  only  comprises  23 
acres.  These  are  nearly  half  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  received  by  Squire  Phipps  of 
his  father  in  1796,  and  which  was  rated 
aL-only  £325,  or  only  half  that  of  the 
\SX  amount  of  land  received  by  his 

acres.  It 
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mpt  be  ufdcn^oo^ffiMMllIRS 

Squire”  is  a  personal  name,  and  not 
the  title  of  office. 

After  retaining  possessiqn  for  a  doz¬ 
en  years  Squire  Phipps  sold  his  inheri¬ 
tance  m  1806  to  Nathan  Keyser.  Tiien 
the  sherifi, David  Dewees,  intervened 
in  1808,  selling  to  James  Buck,  who 
sold  the  same  year  to  William  Buck. 
,«?  ^11  Buck  sold  to  a  turner  from 
A  amngton,' named  John  -Kneezel.  As 
tne  price  was  only  §500,  and  there  was 
a  house  on  it,  it  indicates  pretty  in¬ 
terior  improvements  or  verv  poor'land 
teneezel  made  his  will  in  1812,  ordering 
its  sale,  but  it  was  not  done  bv  his  ad-i 
ministrators  till  1827,  when  Samuel  Zear- 3 
toss  bought  the  property,  retaining  I 
possession  a  lifetime. 

THE  PHIPPS  HOMESTEAD. 

The  Jones  family  were  from  Bucks! 
county,  and  of  Welsh  origin.  Joseph '  ( 
r.  Jones,  the  former  owner  of  the  farm  1 
and  father  of  the  present  family,  lived 
in  H  arrington,  keeping  the  hotel  near 
Warrington  Square,  now  Keller’s.  He 
left  there  in  1827  and  came  to  Whitpain. 
Previous  to  that  time  Jonathan  Phipps 
had  sold  his  premises  to  Jacob  Stver 
and  Cnarlotte  Stver,  sister  of  Jacob’ 
became  the  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Jones’ 
and  the  latter  became  the  owner  in  the 
>'ear.  above  mentioned.  This  farm  he 
continued  to,  own  until  his  death,  after 
which  it  descended  to  his  children 
Stephen,  Jonathan  and  Angeline  Jones.’ 

Of  these  Stephen  Jones  was  born  in 
Harrington  in  1824  and  retains  much 
knowledge  of  former  events  about 
Plue  Bell,  unknown  to  younger  men 
and  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
many  facts. 

THE  BLUE  BELL  STOKE. 

As  elsewhere  mentioned,  DePrefon- 
taine’s  store  and  Erb’s  hotel  stand  up- 
on  a  lot  of  three  acres  which  was  de¬ 
tached  by  John  Johnson  as  long  a(ro  as 
1747,  and  sold  to  John  Phipps.  Even 
then  according  to  the  old  boundaries 
this  lot  was  cut  in  two  by  the  North 
Wales  road,  or  the  present  Penllvn  turn¬ 
pike,  which  had  the  same  course  150 
years  ago  as  now.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  John  Phipps  built  himself  a  house 
on  this  lot  soon  after  his  purchase,  and 
this  dwelling,  probably  quite  inferior 
was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
store.  After  he  bought  the  large  plan¬ 
tation  to  the  eastward,  in  1767,  he  mov- 
ea  thither.  In  1760  a  three-acre  lot 
all  cleared,  was  assessed  as  in  the  oc~ 
cu pat  ion  ot  George  Conrad,  a  stone  ma¬ 
son,  and  probability  points  to  its  being 
this  one.  B 

-1  *>alf  century  rolled  away  till  in 
l/9x  the  executors  of  John  Phipps  sold 
the  house  and  lot  to  Joseph  Pritchard 
for  £31 1 .  For  the  30  years  previous  it 
nad  .  probably  been  rented  to  various 
parties.  Pritchard  remained  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  15 
y^a^-  In  his  will  mention  is  made  of  j 
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annual  income  from  his  lot.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  no  children,  but  his  * 
une,  who  had  been  a  widow  when  he 
married  her,  had  a  number.  These 
step-children  mentioned  were  John  Har- 
vev  Samuel  Harvey,  Thomas  Harvey, 
Hi !1  lain  Harvey  and  Mary  Slingluff. 
Ihe  property  was  not  sold  for  many 
years  afterward,  it  probably  being  held 
during  the  widow’s  lifetime.  In  1837 
John  Harvey,  the  executor,  sold  to  Jesse 
Jb  itzgerald. 

It  was  Jesse  Fitzgerald  who  built  the 
present  store  house,  and  the  date  on  it 
says  it  was  m  1837.  Now  Fitzgerald 
had  a  son-m-law  named  Benjamin  Hill 
a  Connecticut  A  ankee,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  such  ability  that  the  people  of 
Montgomery  county  sent  him  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature.  Hecommenc-  > 
eel  keeping  store  here  in  1837.  Hill  I 
th®,  ProPerty  in  1845,  paving t 
$6000  for  the  store  house  and  three 
acres.  In  1847  Hill  sold  to  William 
Michener,  who  remained  the  owner  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  this 
period  Levi  Miller  kept  the  store,  as 
tenant,  for  many  years.  Michener 
died  m  1872,  and  finally  in  1875  Jacob 
Michener,  his  executor,  sold  to  Clias. 
DePrefontame  for  §8000,  who  has  ever 
since  remained  the  owner. 

THE  HOOVER  LOT. 

Although  a  part  of  the  village  of  Blue 
Bell  is  new,  yet  it  is  a  very  old  hamlet. 
Bong  before  the  Revolution  there  were 
three  houses  along  the  Skippack  road 
east  of  the  North  Wales  road.  These 
were  the  one  built  by  John  Phipps,  at 
the  corner,  in  1747-;  a  second  at  the 
Hoover  place,  which  was  there  as  earlv 
as  1/62,  and  a  third  at  the  Raudenbush 
place  before  1768.  If  to  these  we  add 
others  on  the  .south  and  west  corners  of 
the  highway  it  will  be  perceived  that 
quite  a  village  existed  m  colonial 
times,  to  say  nothing  of  the  farmhouses 
not  iar  away. 

A  few  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the 
store  is  the  house  and  lot  of  five  acres 
belonging  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Jacob 
Hoover,  and  which  has  belonged  to  the 
family  for  over  40  years.  This  is  a 
property  that  has  had  many  owners  as 
will  be  seen  by  its  history.  It  is  ’in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  this  has  been  a 
detached  property  of  the  same  size  since 
UbZ.  In  that  year  it  was  sold  to  Ann 
Armstrong  as  part  of  the  tract  of  154  I 
acres  owned  by  John  Johnson.  There  I 
is  reason  to  think  that  a  house  had  been 
built  here  before  that  time,  as  in  the 
assessment  .of  1760  Ann  Armstrong  is 
credited  with  the  occupancy  of  five 
acres,  ail  cleared.  In  1762  she  sold  to  a  1 
German  named  John  Immel,  who 1 
remained  the  owner  till  the  middle  of 
the  Revolution.  Immel  moved  there 
from  a  12-acre  lot  farther  southeast 
whereon  he  lived  in  1760  as  a  tenant  of 
George  Kastner.  The  succeeding  own¬ 
ers  after  Immel  came  thick  and  fast.  In 
17^8  he  sold  to  Edward  Lassey.  In 
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to  Henry  Conrad ;  1784,  Conrad  to 
George  Syphert,  for  £150;  1792,  Sy¬ 
phert,  who  came  from  Douglass  township, 
sold  to  Wendel  Kingfeldt;  1793,  King- 
feldt  to  Jacob  Water.  The  latter  did  stay 
for  nine  years.  Then  came  three  more 
quick  transfers:  1802;  Walter  to  Henry 
Klair;  1802,  Klair  to  Rees  Harry,  for 
§1000 ;  1804,  Harry  to  Samuel  Ashmeod, 
who  managed  to  stay  10  years.  He  sold 
to  William  McDowell  in  1814.  Then 
in  1817  two  brothers,  John  and  Charles 
Styer,  bought  it  and  held  on  to  it  till 
1835,  when  they  sold  to  Jesse  Fitzgerald. 
At  a  date  not  recorded  it  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  Charles  Greger,  who  sold  to 
John  H.  Rile  in  1849.  The  remaining 
transfers  have  been:  1855,  Rile  to  Law-* 
rence  W.  Lawrence;  1855,  Lawrence 
to  John  B.  Parvin,  of  Brooklyn;  1855, 
Parvin  to  Sarah  Parvin  ;  Parvin  to  Jacob 
Hoover  in  1857  for  $3700. 

THE  RAUDENBUSH  LOT. 

This  is  situated  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the  Hoover  lot  and  also  fronting  the 
Skippack  turnpike.  Here  is  a  lot  of  15 
acres,  now  held  by  the  Raudenbush 
family.  The  dwelling  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  long  hill,  which  rises  from  the 
stream  flowing  to  the  Wissahickon  at 
Ambler.  This,  too,  was  detached  from 
John  Johnson’s  tract  of  154  acres,  as 
i  long  ago  as  1768,  when  he  sold  a  house 
and  five  and  one-half  acres  to  a  Ger- 
man  named  Michael  Hoff  acre.  So  a 
house  had  been  built  here  before  that 
date.  In  1760  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Balt  is  Leaf,  a  tailor, 
though  this  is  conjecture.  Now  Hotf- 
acre,  often  spelled  ‘ 1  Hoofacre,  ’  ’  came 
there  to  stay  during  a  long  life,  lasting 
for  the  succeeding  51  years.  In  the 
Revolution  his  name  was  enrolled  in 
the  militia  company  commanded  by 
Abraham  Wentz.  He  bought  addition¬ 
al  land  in  1784,  comprising  nine  and 
one-half  acres,  bought  of  a  tract  of  39X 
acres  that  had  been  sold  the  same  year 
by  David  Davis  to  Michael  Svmpson, 
an  old-time  scholmaster. 

One  whimsical  tradition  comes  down 
to  us  concerning  Michael  Hoffacre,  a 
story  of  a  century  ago.  He  had  a  tree 
which  bore  very 'fine  pears,  which  were 
coveted  by  the  neighboring  boys,  who 
were  wont  to  steal  them.  To  guard 
them  Hoffacre  got  in  a  cart,  with  his 
gun,  underneath  the  tree.  There  he 
fell  asleep,  and  the  boys  of  Abraham 
Creger,  who  were  on  the  watch,  discov¬ 
ered  the  situation.  They  quietly  took 
out  the  flints  from  his  musket, rendering 
it  useless,  and  then  noisily  aroused 
him.  He  tried  to  shoot  in  vain,  and 
his  tormentors  forthwith  ran  the  cart 
and  man  down  the  road  and  into  the 
creek,  half  a  mile  below.  All  of  which 
shows  that  bad  boys  existed  in  former 
generations  as  well  as  now. 

The  will  of  Michael  Hoffacre  was  en¬ 
tered  for  registry  June  5,1819.  "Mention 
is  made  of  four  children — John,  Susan 


nan,  wife  of  Win.  Choyee;  Elizabeth; 
wife  of  Philip  Hoffacre.  and  Mary  Har 
ry 

Shell,  a  shoemaker,  who  in  1827  convey¬ 
ed  to  Mary  Sholl.  The  latter  died  in 
1839, and  the  property  was  sold  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Greger  in  1840.  Mary  Sholl  left' 
three  children— Maria,  Harriet,  wile  of 
Adam  Rumer,  and  a  son,  John.  For; 

20  years  did-Greger  retain  possession, 
or  till  1860,  when  he  sold  to  Sophia  B. 
Rile,  wife  of  Charles  H.  Rile,  .Jr.  In 
1877  her  heirs  sold  to  Israel  Walton, 
who  sold  in  1880  to  George  Shoemaker. 
The  latter  conveyed  in  1886  15  acres  to 
Emma  C.  Raudenbush,  wife  of  Owen 
Raudenbush. 

THE  ROSSXTER  FARM. 

This  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east¬ 
ward  of  Blue  Bell,  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  It  was  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  154  acres  tract  of  John  Johnson. 
Within  its  limits  were  formerly  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  Indian  encampment,  where 
many  of  their  implements  have  been 
found.  On  it  to  the  northward  also  was 
part  of  the  encampment  of  the  Ameri 
can  army  in  1777.  In  1762  lohn  John¬ 
son  sold  39%  acres  to  Peter  Conrad.  Then 
came  a  preacher  owner,  Rev.  Frederick 
Nehemiah,  who  for  some  years  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  Boehm’s  church.  Fie  bought 
in  1764,  and  had  possession  for  eight 
years.  By  1772  he  had  removed  to 
Marlborough  township,  when  hfe  sold 
to  David  Davis  for  £230.  It  was  then  „ 
bounded  by  lands  of  Abraham  Dawes,  J 
John  Phipps,  George  Kastner,  the, 
Skippack  road  and  Michael  Hoffacre. 
Michael  Simpson,  the  schoolmaster,] 
bought  it  in  1784,  and  held  it  live 
years.  In  1789  Simpson  sold  half  of  it 
to  a  weaver  named  Peter  Stem.  Tht 
next  transfer  was  to  Christopher  Hent;, 
in  1797,  who  is  termed  both  a  shopkeep( 
er  and  a  shoemaker.  He  sold  in  1812  hr 
Samuel  Slingluff,  a  tailor,  who  came  to'.' 
stav  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
ended  in  1829.  In  1830  his  adminis¬ 
trators  sold  to  George  Geatrell,  and  they 
next  year  Charles  Creger  bought  it.. 

J  Samuel  Rossiter  bought  in  1848.  Hisj 
\  will  of  1857  mentions  three  children — 

!  George,  Mary  Tompkins  and  Ann.  To 
j  the  latter  was  willed  a  house  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  George  inherited  the  home- 
!  stead,  and  of  which  he  yet  remains  the 
owner.  He  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  citizens  of  Whitpain,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  supervisor  for  many 
years.  E.  M. 
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FOUNDED  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS,  1698-1898 


Celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  Anniversary  of 
Norriton  Church — The  Site  as  Old  as  Pres= 
byterianism  in  America. 


Old 


So  wedded  are  we  to  the  present  that 
both  tongue  and  pen  deal  with  half 
centuries  and  centuries  as  lightly  and 
thoughtlessly  as  a  hoy  tosses  his  ball  at 


play.  Two  hundred  years!  What 


mighty  span,  covering  one-half  of  all 
the  period  since-  Columbus  discovered 
the  New  World,  and  one-tenth  of  all 
the  years  that  are  reckoned  in  the 
Christian  era  and  written  Anno  Dom¬ 
ini. 

Some  such  reflection  as  this  seems 
required  to  rightly  teach  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  old  Norriton  church.  Some  such 
retrospective  thought,  seems  necessary 
to  impress  the  sober  truth  that 
“Naught  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of 
time.  ’’ 


The  Attendance  and  Program. 

Several  hundred  persons,  many  from 
a  distance,  attended  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  historic  spot  already 
named  last  Thursday  afternoon,  Octo¬ 
ber  6th.  The  little  old  building  was 


far  too  small  to  hold  the  assemblage, 
Some  of  those  on  the  outside  contented 
themselves  with  catching  an  occasiona 
sentence  spoken  loud  enough  to  reach 
outside  the  single  entrance,  whilst 
others  wandered  about  the  aucient 
graveyard  and  deciphered  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  3tones  that  are  nearly  as  old 
as  the  church  itself.  V  , 

Rev  C.  R.  JBrodhead,  of  ®agleville, 
presided  over  the  exerciseaiacted  as 
Moderator.  The  singing  tongre- 

gational  and  the  hymns  very  old  and 
just  as  appropriate.  Edward  E.  Bean, 
of  Jeffersonville,  accompanied  as  cor- 
netist,  The  first  hymn  consisted  of 
the  ancient  verses  beginning  “All  peo¬ 
ple  that  on  earth  do  dwell,’’  credited 
to  Rev.  Wm.  Kethe,  1561. 

Invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Hunter,  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church,  of  Norristown.  The  first  ad¬ 
dress  followed,  by  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Beeber,  D.  D. ,  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  of  Norristown.  The 
ubject  of  his  paper  was  “The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  History 
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THE  OLD  NORRITON  CHURCH. 
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Rev.  Colltns’  Paper. 

Rev.  Charles  Collins,  D.  D,,  the 
former  pastor  of  Centennial  church, 
Jefferson ville,  was  unable  to  be  present 
to  icapond  to  his  part  on  the  program, 
namely,  an  address  on  “Norriton  and 
Its  Beginning.”  However,  Rev.  Col¬ 
lins’  paper  was  read  by  Rev,  Brodhead. 

Rev.  Collins,  who  has  given  much 
time  to  local  historical  research,  said 
among  other  things  that  there  is  no 
record  of  the  planting  of  Norriton 
hurch.  He  said  the  original  church 
was  built  of  logs  between  1660  and  1670; 
that  there  were  burials  there  before 
1700;  that  the  present  buildiDg  was 
erected  either  in  1689  or  1698.  In  1704 
Malachai  Jones  became  pastor,  and 
during  his  pastorate  George  Whitfield 
.  preached  in  the  old  church.  In  1736 
Matthias  Rittenhouse  and  wife  bj  deed 
set  apart  the  ground  at  present  oceu- 
i  pied. 

Address  by  Rev.  Henderson. 

The  next  address  was  on  ‘‘The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Norriton  to  Abington  and  the 
Log  College”,  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Hender¬ 
son,  of  the  Abington  Presbyterian 
church.  He  stated  that  Rev.  Mala- 
ymhai  Jones  was  pastor  at  Abington  and 
Norriton  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
that  Rev.  Jones  purchased  310  acres 
of  land,  on  part  of  which  the  Abington 
church  now  stands.  Rev.  Jones  died 
1729.  In  1731  a  young  man,  Rev. 
Treat,  became  pastor  at  Abington  and 
*  Norriton.  He  was  a  Yale  graduate. 
Being  a  young  man  some  changes  were 
instituted  in  church  worship,  he  being 
more  formal  and  less  ecclesiastical. 

Here  the  old  hymn  beginning  ‘‘I  love 
thy  kingdom,  Lord!”  was  sung.  The 
hymn  is  by  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 

H 1800. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  iturphy’s  Address, 

Next  was  an  address  of  half  an  hour 
-  by  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.  D. ,  LL, 
li  D.  Dr.  Murphy  is  an  aged  man,  be- 
.  yond  three  score  and  ten,  and  some- 
;  what  feeble  in  body,  but  of  vigorous 
mind  and  a  forcible  speaker.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  ‘‘Presbyterianism  in  Its  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  History  of  Our  Country,” 
based  on  part  of  verse  35  of  the  4th 
{Chapter  of  Daniel,  viz  :  ‘‘He  doeth  ac- 
M cording  to  his  will  in  the  army  of 
heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
, the  earth.  ” 

The  speaker  started  by  saying  that 
jf-rall  great  movements  are  from  God’s 
hand,  and  he  wanted  to  show  how  God 
^prepared  the  American  Nation  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  each  other, 
but  could  only  cite  the  successive  steps 
that  led  up  to  it.  After  stating  that 
God  first  prepared  the  Presbyterian 
Chuich  for  the  Nation,  the  speaker 
stated  that  he  did  not  mean  to  speak 
Vitechnically  of  the  Church  named.  He 
said  other  churches  were  included  in 
his  statement,  amongst  them  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed,  Dutch  Reformed,  &e. 

HI 


He  said  all  of  tlfese"  are  tne  same  as 
the  Presbyterian  in  doctrine,  while  not 
in  name.  God,  therefore,  prepared  an 
American  Presby terian  Church. 

The  first  thing  God  did,  IJr.  Murphy 
continued,  was  to  collect  a  people. 
They  came  largely  from  -England,  Ire- 
■:  land,  Scotland,  Wales,  Holland,  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  the  region  of  the  Rhine. 
All  were  refugees  aud  we  are  proud  of 
them.  They  were  trained  by  persecu¬ 
tion  at  home.  Three-fourth9  of  the 
men  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  officers 
and  privates,  had  suffered  persecution. 
They  were  trained  in  the  fire  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  their  Dative  lands. 

Of  the  Scotch -Irish  the  speaker  said 
that  16,000  of  them  were  put  to  death 
in  ten  years  because  they  would  not 
deny  the  Lord.  This  was  finally  stop¬ 
ped  because  the  population  decreased 
-^alarmingly.  Amongst  the  people  that 
God  collected  in  America  for  this  Na¬ 
tion  were  many  Seotch-lrish. 

After  citing  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catechism  was  adopted 
in  1729  and  was  faithfully  adhered  to 
ever  since,  the  speaker  stated  that  hav¬ 
ing  collected  a  people,  pastors  were 
next  needed,  but  where  were  they  to 
,  come  from’?  There  were  only  two  col¬ 
leges  in  New  England.  There  was  need 
for  an  educational  institution  for  min¬ 
isters. 

The  person  who  first  started  such  an 
institution  was  a  noble  lady,  Dr 
Murphy  said.  Her  name  was  Ca.tha 
line  Kennedy.  She  married  Wm.  Ten¬ 
nant,.  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  they 
came  to  America  to  be  missionaries  to 
the  Indians.  They  had  four  boys.  It 
was  Mrs. Tennant  (Catharine  Kennedy) 
who  suggested  to  her  husband  that 
they  build  a  college,  and  she  and  her 
husband  and  four  sons  cut  down  the 
trees  for  a  building  20  by  18  feet  in 
size.  This  was  the  first  school  in 
America  for  ministers.  It  was  located 
in  Bucks  county,  aud  was  called  tbe 
Log  College.  Wm.  Tennant  became 
principal  and  his  sons  teachers. 

The  speaker  related  that  one  day  a 
peddler  came  to  the  Log  College  with 
a  large  pack  on  his  back.  He  address¬ 
ed  the  principal  in  Latin  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  amazed  to  hear  the  peddler 
speak  Latin,  and  scon  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation  in  that  tongue. 
'^The  principal  asked  the  peddler  bis 
name.  He  toid  him  it  was  Chas. 
Beatty.  The  principal  told  Beatty  to 
at  once  go  and  sell  out  his  pack  and 
come  and  take  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  Log  College.  Beatty  did  so. 
The  Log  College  was  the  progenitor  of 


Going  step  by  step  the  speaker  traced 
the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  1741  and  1757,  between  which  years 
the  Church  was  torn  into  shreds  hy 
disharmony.  A  sad  state  of  affairs 
prevailed.  But  things  changed.  A 
different  tide  set  in  and  harmony  be- 
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gan  to  return.  The  annealing  process 
continued  for  thirty  years,  until  in 
1788  the  Church  was  again  united. 
The  speaker  here  emphasized  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  in  the  same  year  that 
the  country  was  organized  and  the 
Constitution,  of  the  United  States 
adopted,  proving  that  God  prepared 
the  American  Nation  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  each  other.  The 
speaker  shewed  conclusively  that  Pres¬ 
byterianism  has  a  distinct  relation  to 
the  history  of  this  country. 

(It  might  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
Dr.  Murphy  preached  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Rodenbough,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1890. ) 

Dr.  Royer  Looks  Backward  60  Years. 

The  next  address  was  by  Dr.  J.  War¬ 
ren  Royer,  of  Trappe,  on  “Early  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Roden¬ 
bough,”  who  was  pastor  of  Norriton 
and  Lower  Providence  Presbyterian 
churches  from  1845  to  1890. 

Dr,  Royer  was  a  schoolmate  of  Rev. 
Rodenbough  at  Lafayette  College,  Eas¬ 
ton,  where  the  latter  graduated  in  1838. 
Dr.  Royer  stated  that  immediately  af¬ 
ter  graduation  young  Rodenbough 
walked  from  Easton  to  Trappe  in  one 
day,  a  distance  of  46  miles. 

In  1838  Henry  Prizer,  principal  of 
Washington  Hall,  Trappe,  died,  and 
young  Rodenbough  was  then  called  to 
become  Mr.  Prizer’s  successor.  In 
1840  Mr.  Rodenbough  built  the  present 
building  that  formerly  was  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  above  named.  Dr. 
Royer  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Rev.  Ro¬ 
denbough,  and  ended  his  address  by 
saying  that  he  never  knew  a  better 
man. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hendricks  Speaks  of  Rev.  Roden- 
bough’s  Long  Pastorate. 

“A  Remarkable  Pastorate”  was  the 
subject  of  the  next  address  by  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hendricks,  D.  D. ,  of  Coliegeville. 
The  remarkable  pastorate  referred  to 
was  that  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Rodenbough,  I 
which  covered  45  years,  from  1845  to 
1890.  The  speaker  said  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Rev,  Rodenbough  in 
November,  1847— fifty-one  years  ago. 
He  spoke  of  his  extensive  charge,  of 
the  love  his  people  had  for  their  pas¬ 
tor,  of  the  fraternal  relations  between 
Rev.  Rodenbough  and  all  other  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
strong  mutual  attachment  between 
himself  (the  speaker)  and  Rev.  Roden¬ 
bough.  In  his  address  of  twelve  min¬ 
utes,  Rev.  Hendricks  conclusively 
proved  his  subject— a  remarkable  pas¬ 
torate,  indeed. 

With  a  few  remarks  by  Joseph  For- 
nance,  Esq.,  of  Norristown,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  H.  T.  Spangler,  of  Ursinus  Col¬ 
lege  ;  prayer  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Moore,  of 
Bridgeport,  and  the  singing  of  the  old 
hymn  beginning  “Glorious  things  of 
thee  are  spoken,  ”  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  old  Norriton  church 


came  to  a  close  with  the  benediction  1 
by  Rev.  F.  W.  Beidler,  of  Jefferson-  I 
ville. 

Description  of  the  Old  Church. 

The  old  Norriton  church  is  located' 
along  the  Germantown  pike  just  below  i 
Fairview  Village.  It  is  situated  in  the  i 
corner  of  the  Rittenhouse  farm,  where  j 
the  noted  astronomer,  David  Ritten¬ 
house,  labored  on  the  farm  by  day  and 
studied  by  night.  The  old  church 
building  is  of  stone,  about  the  size  of 
the  average  country  school  house,  only 
somewhat  greater  in  height.  There  are 
ten  windows  and  one  door.  Two  small 
windows  in  the  north  end,  set  unusu- 
ally  high  in  the  wall,  were  originally 
intended  to  light  the  pulpit.  The 
quaint,  narrow,  elevated  pulpit  and  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  more  modern 
furniture.  The  old  pulpit  was  scarcely 
large  enough  for  a  man.  Spiral  steps 
led  to  the  pulpit  and  above  the  speaker 
^  was  a  sounding  board  and  just  behind 
him  the  two  windows.  Pulpits  similar 
to  this  one  may  yet  be  seen  in  Christ  j 
>  !  church,  Towamensing,  and  in  the  old  ■ 
Lutheran  church,  at  Tranne. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
,-i  church  was  used  as  quarters  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  A  portion  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  of  Washington  found 
..  rest  and  shelter  within  the  wails  of 
this  church  prior  to  the  encampment  at 
Valley  Forge.  Benjamin  Franklin  at- 
ij  tended  services  in  this  church  while 
t\e  guest  of  his  friend,  David  Ritten¬ 
house.  George  Washington  in  1777  also 
i  attended  services  here. 

The  burial  ground  is  enclosed  with  a 
substantial  stone  wall.  Many  of  the 
older  grave  stones  have  disappeared, 
but  a  large  number  remain.  The  fam- 
jp  ily  names  most  numerous  include 
Shwert,  Patterson,  Knox,  McGlathery, 
Norris,  Schrack,  Armstrong  and  others. 

In  consequence  of  the  damages  to  the 
building  during  the  war,  the  Legisla- 
•  ture  of  Pennsylvania  in  1785  passed  an 
act  permitting  a  lottery  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  make  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  church. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  heard  George  Whitfield  preach 
in  the  old  church.  Franklin  and  Whit¬ 
field  were  good  friends  and  exchanged 
letters  on  religious  subjects.  W’ere  it 
not  out  of  place  here  some  of  the  great  ! 
good  sense  uttered  by  Franklin  to  his  .  _ 
friend  Whitfield  would  be  interesting 
at  this  point.  They  may  be  made  part 
of  a  future  article. 

Dr.  Murphy  in  his  address  last 
Thursday  stated  that  Rev.  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  one  of  the  early  preachers,  vshile  j 
reading  a  hymn  fell  dead  at  this 
church. 

Thus  we  leave  old  Norriton  church,  ' 
her  glorious  history  undimmed  by  age,  £ 
as  she  enters  upon  the  third  century  of 
her  existence.  That  she  will  round  out 
that  period  there  is  every  promise,  but 
the  speakers  and  congregation  for  that 
;  celebration  have  yet  to  be  born. 

1  >  ' 
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CHRISTDPHEB  SOWER- 

THE  PIONEER  PRINTER  AND  PREACHER 
TO  BE  HONORED. 

His  Early  Life  and  Work— Ciirlstcpner 
Sower  Second— His  Burial  Place— Dr. 
Brumbaugn’s  Work. 

Id  the  near  future  a  brass  memorial 
tablet  commemorative  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Christopher  Sower  the  First, 
will  be  placed  in  the  old  church  of  the 
Brethren  orDunkard,  in  Germantown. 
The  tablet  will  be  a  gift  of  Charles  G. 
Sower,  the  well  known  publisher  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  famous  printer,  publisher  and 
preacher,  of  Gemantown,  who  died 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago. 
The  tablet  has  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

In  Memory  of 
CHRISTOPHER  OWER, 

Bishop  of 

Ohnrch  of  the  Brethren 

Born,  1721 . . Died,  1784 

Baptized,  1737 . Deacon,  1747 

Minister,  1748 . Bishop,  1753 

Published  the  Holy  Bible. 
Second  Edition,  1763;  Third  Edition, 
1776. 

Only  Son  of 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER, 

Born,  1693,  in  Laasphe,  Germany; 

Game  to  America,  1724. 
Commenced  Publishing  in  German¬ 
town,  1738. 

Published  First  Am.  Quarto  Edition  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  1743 
Died  in  Germantown,  1758. 

This  tablet  will  be  set  in  the  wall  of 
the  old  church  building,  back  of  the 
place  where,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  stood  the  table  whence 
Christopher  Sower,  the  younger, 
preached  peace  to  his  little  congrega¬ 
tion  during  the  Revolution. 

The  association  of  Christopher 
Sower,  the  younger,  with  the  German¬ 
town  Church  of  the  Brethren  may  be 
said  to  date  from  his  birth.  The  early 
services  of  the  congregation  were  held 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  father’s  j 
house,  which  stood  on  what  is  no  w  the 
site  of  the  parsonage  of  Trinity  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  at  Germantown  ave.  and  | 


Queen  Lane.  Here^  in  1721,  was  born 
Christopher  Sower,  the  younger,  who 
was  thus  literally  “.born  in  the 
church.” 

He  followed  his  father  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  business,  and,  to¬ 
gether,  they  published  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  Bible  printed  in  America,  running 
through  three  editions.  It  is  related 
by  Watson  in  this  work  they  not  only 
printed  and  bound  the  volumes,  but 
actually  cast  the  type  used  and  made 
their  own  ink. 

PERSECUTED. 

Christopher  Sower  daring  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  when  men’s  hearts 
were  tried  as  they  never  have  been 
since,  was  accused  of  toryism.  As  an 
advocate  of  peace,Sower’s  motives  were 
impugned,  and  his  religion  caused  him 
to  be  ^attainted  before  the  Colonial 
Government.  His  gproperty  in  Ger-1 
mantown  consisting  of  seven  fine 
farms,  valued  at  $75,000,  was  confis¬ 
cated,  and  he  was  subjected  to  humili¬ 
ation  and  disgrace  by  the  continental 
soldiers. 

A  contemporary  historian  relates 
that  “with  his  hair  and  beard  cat  off, 
smeared  over  with  red  and  black 
paint, bareheaded  and  barefoot, ;and  al¬ 
most  naked,  and  maltreated  by  the1 
soldiers,  he  was  led  before  the  pro¬ 
vost.  He  was  branded  as  a  traitor,  but 
without  trial.  He  was  finally  re¬ 
leased,  almost  penniless,  having  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  clothes  he  wore.” 

LEAVES  GERMANTOWN. 

A  historian  of  the  times  says  Sower 
was  tried  for  treason  before  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Valley  Forge,  and  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  But  his  vindication  before 
the  martial  court  of  the  great  com¬ 
mander  did  not  absolve  him  from  the 
suspicion  and  indignities  of  the  people, 
who,  because  his  religion  forbade,  re¬ 
fused  to  bear  arms  for  the  common 
cause.  Sower  left  Germantown  and 
•came  to  Montgomery  county  where  he 
continued  to  live;until  1784,  making  a 
meagre  living  by  doing  odd  jo’  s  at 
book  binding  and  other  work,  some¬ 
times  of  a  menial  character. 

HIS  BURIAL  PLACE. 

Christopher  Sower’s  remains  lie  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  old  Methacton  churchyard, 
a  Dunkard  burying  ground  150  years 
old  at  Fairview  village  near  Oollege- 
ville.  A  movement  has  been  put  on 
foot  recently  to  remove  Sower’s  ashes 
to  Germantown,  his  home  for  so  many 
years  and  the  scene  of  his  most  active 
and  important  labors.  If  this  should 
be  done,  it  will  be  the  work  of  his  dej 
scendant,  Charles  G.  Sower,  the  Phil-) 
adelphia  publisher,  and  head  of  the 
business  established  by  Ohristophei 
Sower  the  First,  150  years  ago. 

DR  BRUMBAUGH’S  VISIT. 

One  day  last  week  Dr.  Martin  Gj 
Brumbaugh,  a  well  known jjrofessor  it 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  anc 
an  intimate  friend  of  Charles  G.  Sower 
came  to  Phoenixville  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  grave  of  Ohristophei 
Sower  in  the  old  Methaoton  church 
yard.  After  ascertaining  the  locatior 
of  the  churchyard  from  his  friend 
Amos  G.  Gotwals,  who  is  familiar  witl 
the  early  history  and  traditions  of  this 
region,  he  procured  a  carriage,  and 
accompanied  by  a  photographer,  he 
drove  over  to  Fairview  and  visited  the 
grave  and  had  it  photographed.  Dr 
Brumbaugh  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  on  the  early  history  of  (the  Dutch 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  has  taken  a  great  interest 
■  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christopher 
Sower;  and  he  frequently  makes  him 
|  the  subject  of  a  lecture  before  teachers’ 
institute,  where  Dr.  Brumbaugh  is  al¬ 
ways  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer 
and  instructor. 

The  claim  has  often  been  made  that 
j  tbe  pioneer  printer  was  opposed  to 
education,  but  Dr  Brumbaugh  refutes 
that  and  shows  that  Sower  was  an 
educated  man  himself  and  that  he  had 
liberal  views  of  education  and  always 
encouraged  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
in  others.  Dr.  Brumbaugh  found  the 
grave  in  fair  condition  and  he  return- 
ed  to  Philadelphia  with  a  number  of 
good  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford, a  Germantown  photographer  who 
accompanied  him. 

SOWER’S  BIBLES. 

Additional  interest  isjattached  to  the 
er^ti°n  of  this  memorial  tablet  in  the 
old  Oburchof  the  Brethren  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  gallery  ‘Christopher- 
Sower  stored  the  unbound  sheets  of  his 
Bibles.  During  the  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  by  the  British  and  Hessian 
troops  the  meeting  house  was  occupied 
by  the  soldiers  In  rummaging  through 
the  building  the  precious  store  of  prints 
was  discovered  and  seized  Some  of 
the  sheets  were  torn  into  gun  wadding 
while  the  others  were  used  as  bedding 
for  the  horses  of  the  army.  As  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Germantown  as 
safety  would  permit  Sower  visited  the 
site  of  the  British  camp  in  search  of  his 
missing  folios.  Many  of  the  sheets 
were  recovered,  and  afterward  bound 
forming  a  portion  of  the  third  edition 
Several  copies  of  this  Bible  are  in  the 
possession  of  Philadelphians,  and  some 
of  their  pages  still  show  the  marks  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  British  troopers’ 
horses.  Sower  was  also  the  publisher 
ox  the  first  German  newspaper  in 
Pennsylvania. 

THE  SOWER  STOVES. 

Christopher  Sower  was  also  an  in- 
ventive  genius,  and  he  gave  the  early 
settlers  their  first  stoves,  some  ol 
which  are  kept  as  relics  to  this  day. 

were  rude,  compared 
with  the  handsome  stoves  and  raneet 
of  the  present  day,  but  they  answered 
the  purpose  well;  and  our  forefathers 
were  as  happy  and  contented  with 


are  with  0Ur  “ore  modern 

as  the  Gar  Jan  6r  ^att®rn8  were  known 
as  cue  Gernjan  or  Jamb  stoves.  They 

were  squar^  or  box  shaped,  and  were 

iWh,ade  .t.hat  ,they  could  be  set  in  the 
jamb  or  side  of  the  kitchen  fireplace 

Font  tuhro^ghJthe  wall  so  as  tef  pre- 
sent  the  back  end  in  an  adjoining  room 
and  tnus  economize  fuel  and  money  by 
heating  both  rooms  at  the  same  time 
Simeon,  and  Albert  Sower,  of  Mont 
j  are  descendants  of  Christopher 

with  th«nd  tSf-  2atter  i9  ooonected 
JhSmJS  ■  publishing  business  he 
,  founded  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
J  ago,  and  of  which  Charles  G.  Sower  is 

Mnl  Pr6^nA  head-  The  imS  if 

fo  the  hneV0omP??y  has  been  familiar 
to  the  book  world  for  many  years.  It 

was  this  old  house  that  published 
Biook  s  system  of  arithmetic  forty 

EriaDd  many  other  famous 
school  books  in  use  for  the  last  half 

century  bore  the  familiar  Sower  im- 
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FREELAND  SEMINARY. 

Distinguished  Sons  of  the  Institution— Pa- 
per  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hendricks,  of  College- 
ville  Read  at  the  Celebration. 

On  this  semi-centennial  anniversary 
ot  the  commencement  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  m  this  locality,  by  the  opening  of 
r reeland  seminary,  a  boarding  school 

“u11  tnd  b°ys>  Nov- ",  a.  d. 

1848,  through  the  kind  partiality  of  the 
committee  on  program  of  the  literary 
exercises  of  the  occasion,  the  very  de- 
hghtful  pnvdege  and  the  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  honor  have  been  generously  ac¬ 
corded  me  to  speak  or“ The  Distin¬ 
guished  Sons  of  Freeland  Seminary,” 
both  of  the  living  and  of  the  departed. 

Nearly  5000  young  men  and  boys  were 
students  of  this  institution  of  learning 
.  uring  tne  period  of  her  honored  ex'' 
istence  of  22  years,  and  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  were  choice  young  men 
and  buys,  full  of  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  vigor  determined  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  persevering  application  to 
hard  study.  These  young  men,  general¬ 
ly,  were  good  representatives  of  the  best 
and  purest  of  the  sterling  and  undevel¬ 
oped  young  manhood  of  the  HP- a  in 


which  they  lived,  and  of  the  com¬ 
munities  from  which  they  respectively 
I  came.  They  were  not  the  sons  of  pluto¬ 
crats,  many  of  whom  are  nominally 
fund  perfunctorily  carried  through  a 
course  of  instruction  in  our  schools-  of 
higher  education,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  mainly  to  meet  the  imperious 
demands  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
and  who  have  very  little  regard  to  the 
invaluable  discipline  of  the  mind,  of 
the  development  of  the  brain  force, 
and  of  the  culture  of  the  moral  virtues, 
'the  high  end  and  aim  of  all  right  edu 
j  cation. 

Contemporaneous  with  Freeland  semi- 
jnary  were  but  very  few  state  normal 
;  schools, so  thatjirivate  boarding  schools 
■were  the  places  w  here  nearly  all  the 
|  public  school  teachers  received  their 
training  and  education  for  their  calling, 
j  Freeland  seminary  had  an  excellent  re¬ 
putation  as  a  school  to  fit  out  public 
school  teachers,  and,  therefore,  many 
of  her  students  were  those  who  entered 
upon  the  noble  vocation  of  teacher. 
After  having  taught  a  term  of  years, 
having  previously  had  a  strong  ambi¬ 
tion  and  a  broadened  vision  of  life’s 
superb  possibilities  begotten  in  them 
during  their  seminary  career,  many  of 
these  teachers  prepared  themselves  for 
and  entered  upon  the  more  lucrative 
learned  professions,  or  engaged  in  re¬ 
munerative  mercantile  pursuits.  Not  a 
‘few  of  the  students  of  this  institution 
of  learning  came  here  with  the  idea 
that  in  Freeland  seminary,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  college,  they  would 
[complete,  round  out,  their  academic 
i  education,  or  do  all  the  study’ng  they 
I  needed  to  do,  befor  entering  upon  the 
studv  of  a  profession.  A  fair  percen¬ 
tage,  however,  of  the  young  men  came 
to  be  prepared  to  enter  the  best  charter¬ 
ed  colleges  in  the  land.  In  the  year  A. 
D.  1852  two  of  the  brightest  lights  of 
Freeland  seminary’s  students  entered 
the  junior  class  of  Yale  university,  a 
very  high  testimonial  indeed  to  the 
advanced  training  and  thorough  in- 
■j  struction  imparted  at  this  popular  board - 
i  ing  school,  Dr.  J.  W.  Sunderland  being 
j  their  main  teacher  in  the  higher 
|  ;  branches. 

In  the  spirit  of  allowable  pride,  with¬ 
in  the  limit  of  absolute  truth,  it  is  my 
happy  privilege,  to  say  that  almost  every 
useful,  lucrative,  honorable, responsible, 
widely-influential  position  filled  by 
the  best  and  ablest  of  men,  was  filled, 
land  some  are  still  filled,  bv  eminently 
Swell  qualified  gentlemen,  once  students 
iof  Freeland  seminary,  where,  if  they 
jdid  not  receive  all  their  academic  edu¬ 
cation, they  in  all  human  probability  re¬ 
ceived  the  mighty  impulse  and  the  glow 
Ring  inspiration  which  prompted  them  to 
■  strive  after  all  that  is  grand,  noble, god 
3 i  ike,  within  the  range  of  human  possi 
ability  and  heroic  achievement. 

The  atmosphere  of  Freeland  seminary 
Iwas  largely  impregnated  with  themspirit 


lot  temperance,  anti-slavery,  lofty  patri¬ 
otism  and  radical  republicanism.  No 
leaders  of  high  thinking  in  the  line  of 
moral  reform  were  more  revered  than 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
others. 

As  loyal,  patriotic,  courageous,  de¬ 
termined,  liberty-loving  as  were  Paul 
Revere,  Samuel  Adams,  .Tames  Otis,  the 
Minute  Men  of  Boston,  the  farmer  sol¬ 
diers  of  Lexington,  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  great  American  Revolution,  so 
were  the  sons  of  Freeland  seminary  who 
were  either  yet  in  her  halls  of  learning, 
or  had  gone  forth  to  life’s  peaceful 
avocations,  when  the  rebels  first  fired 
on  Fort  Sumter,  early  in  the  morning 
of  April  12,  1861,  and  when  the  civiliz¬ 
ed  world  was  startled  that  here  foul 
treason  had  defiantly,  deliberately  and 
maliciously  sought  to  tear  down  our 
grand  old  "flag,  the  world’s  most  magni¬ 
ficent  symbol  of  law,  order  and  good 
government, the  flag  “of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficent  government  of  which  history 
gives  us  an  account, ’’said  Alexander 
Stephens, November, A.  D.  1860.  “Of  the 
best  government  ever  instituted  by  man, 
unexceptionally  administered  and  under 
which  the  people  have  been  prospered 
beyond  comparison  with  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  whose  career  has  been  recorded  in 
history;’’  thus  eloquently  spoke  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis,  in  the  winter  of  ’60  and  ’61. 
In  the  long  and  terrible  war  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  on  the  part  of  the  north 
was  waged  solely  for  the  maintenance 
of  national  life  and  national  honor,  and 
in  behalf  of  civilization  and  freedom 
.  the  world  over,  many  a  son  of  Freeland 
seminary  fought  bravely,  when  not  slain 
in  battle,  until  victory  perched  upon 
our  banners,  and  “the  government  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people”  was  triumphantly  saved 
from  perishing  from  off  the  earth. 

While  almost  three  decades  of  rapidly 
rolling  years  have  passed  away  since 
Freeland  seminary  honorably  closed 
her  doors  as  such,  only  to  have  them 
'opened  as  Ursinus  college  for  more  var¬ 
ied  and  more  widely  extended  work 
with  better  and  fuller  equipment  in 
educational  lines,  many  of  her  sons  have 
honorably  finished  their  earthly  mis¬ 
sions,  and  have  gone  hence,  yet  their 
memory  is  blessed,  their  names  are  as 
a  sweet  refreshing  incense  to  our  souls, 
and  forever  indelibly  engraved  upon 
the  choicest  tablet  of  hearts  responsive 
to  their  worth. 

From  personal  knowledge  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  saying  that  throughout  this 
grand  old  "commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  many  points  the  mightiest  and 
the  greatest  of  the  45  sovereign  states 
that  form  this  majestic  American  union ; 
in  city,  in  town  and  in  country;  in 
public  and  private  life;  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  business  and  of  professional 
life,  are  to  be  found  the  men  who  were 
once  students  of  Freeland  seminary. 


Some,  too,  are  To  be  louncf  In  other" 
states  of  the  Union,  having  there  risen 
to  great  prominence  and  usefulness 
In  the  front  ranks  of  agriculturist®, 
merchants  doctors  of  medicine,  learned 
jurists  litterateurs,  bankers,  legislators 
naturalists,  professors  and  deans  and 
presidents  of  colleges,  of  journalists, 
clergymen, leading  office  holders  in  state 
i  and  national  governments,  cabinet  offic- 
*ers,  generals  and  other  officers  in 
the  United  States  army  and  navy 
diplomatists  and  diplomats,  are  num¬ 
bered  the  worthy  and  gallant  and  chi v- 
ulric  sons  of  former  Freeland  seminary 
and  who  knows  whether  some  one  of 
them  may  not  yet  arise  as  the  rival  of 
Daniel  Webster, “the  foremost  constitu- 
■  tl0na!  and  parliamentary  debat¬ 

er,  and  hitherto  without  a  peer  m  the 
higher  fields  of  classic  and  patriotic 
oratory;”  or,  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
i°f  °  eare8t  .vision,  remorseless 
logic,  and  unswerving  determination 
of  purpose;  or  of  Charles  Sunnier 

SS"®  diBnity.’l 

In  order  to  be  a  little  more  concrete! 
in  duelling  with  mv  theme,  I  may  be  I 
J2edj®  presenting  a  few  scattered 
nun  pies  of  the  high  prominence  gained 
bv  some  of  those  of  whom  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  this  day: 

of'  p^iiTrf ?  Chr.istman>  one  of  the  sons  I 
ot  Freeland  seminary,  born  and  reared' 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  her  classic! 
halls,  and  afterward  a  graduate  of  Yale : ' 
college,  located  himself  in  the  south  I 
and  was  successively  teacher  and  law- 

iei,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 1 
bellion  went  to  Pans,  where  he  became  ■ 
a  successful  banker, and  in  the  course  of 
a  fen  years  died,  and  by  will  gave  to' 

Jf  S30°000ma  r’  ^  316  UDiversit-v’ the  Sl5m 
Another  son  1W.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  j j 
l:  if’./*1,  D->  ls  a  naturalist  of  ' 
re?nte.  ^'ho  can  speak  “0fi 
ic  ar  *ree  ^at  is  in  Lebanon,  even  fl 
:.hn  ,,hyss?P  ,tha.t  springeth  out  of  ii 
the  n all,  and  who  is  an  able  instruct-  i 

and°fthhe-  wor]d  °f  the  disastrous  effects* 
n  aLth  ,1n^alcP11ahly  evil  results  to  air  I 
nater  and  land  by  the  merciless  denud-B 
ng  of  the  forests  in  Europe  and  Amer-  ' 

lCa. 

One,  the  Hon.  H.  K.  Boyer,  who  mav  I 
llave  £ad  no  other  academic  education  I 
than  that  received  in  Freeland  semm 
ary,  born  and  reared  within  two  miles  1  1 
this  spot,  has  been  succesively  teach¬ 
er,  _  lawyer  legislator,  state  treasurer, 

vfeSPf  a^er  of  V:<‘  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Pennsylvania  (an  honor  en¬ 
joyed  by  no  other  Pennsylvanian, living 

TTnueiualle9’  an-d  now  director  of  the 
united  States  mint. 

Another  of  the  distinguished  sons  of 

r reeland  seminary,  Hon.  A.  8  Swart? 

■  p"atIvf  of .  this  county  and  from  g00d 

Pennsylvania  German  ancestry,  is  today 

the  acceptable,  capable  and  honored  i 

president  judge  of  the  courts  of  Mont- ' 


K,  ■ 
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gomery  county,  serving  his  second  term 
of  10  years  and  elected  thereto  by  the 
people;  and  .who  is  also  widely  known 
as  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  an  active 
churchman  and  Sunday  school  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Another  son,  Charles  Marseilles,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  French  Hugue¬ 
nots,  early  in  life  took  to  journalism  in 
a  New  England  city,  and  soon  rose  to 
be  the  proud  peer  of  the  leading  journal¬ 
ists  of  his  day  and  generation  in  all 
aristocratic  New'  England.  He  was  a 
great  politician,  without  ever  seeking 
or  holding  any  public  office.  By  his 
pen,  which  was  mightier  than  the 
sword,  he  was  potentially  influential  in 
creating  a  healthy  public  sentiment, 
enlightening  and  guiding  the  national 
conscience,  irresistibly  controlling  men 
to  do  his  bidding;  a  powerful  factor 
aiding  in  selecting  and  electing  govern¬ 
ors  of  states,  senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  best  knew  his  great 
political  sagacity  applied  to  him  the 
sobriquet,  the  Thurlow  Weed  of  his 
generation.  In  a  recent  tour  through 
New  England,  as  a  private  citizen,  in 
turn  grave  United  States  senators,  state 
legislatures,  college  faculties,  governors 
of  states  and  others  gave  him  public 
receptions  on  a  liberal  scale  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  of  his  worth,  character 
and  influence  as  a  par  excellent  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  cf  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

Another  boy  of  the  neighborhood, 
President  A.  H.  Fetterolf,  comes  to 
Freeland  seminary,  nothing  known  to 
be  specially  in  his  favor  more  than 
an  honest  purpose  and  a  good,  healthy, 
massive  brain  endowment.  He  seems 
to  train  to  become  the  teacher,  and  has 
successively  filled  the  place  of  public 
school  teacher,  vice  principal  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  private  boarding  schools,  vice 
president  of  college,  and  today  the  effi¬ 
cient  president  of  the  greatest  and  most 
renowned  charity  college  for  orphans 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
This  gentleman,  having  had  deservedly 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  literary 
titles  given  by  colleges  and  universities, 
is  no  formal  graduate  of  any  college ;  he 
has  doubtless  here  received  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  trend  of  his  future  useful  life 
and  responsible  positions. 

A  pebble  in  the  streamlet's  source 
Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river; 

A  dewdrop  on  the  baby  plant 
Has  dwarfed  the  giant  oak  forever. 

One  of  the  students,  the  Hon.  Wayne 
I  MacVeagh,  of  Freeland  seminary,  in 
the  first  years  of  her  existence,  born 
and  reared  within  five  miles  from  her 
classic  halls,  and  a  subsequent  graduate 
of  Yale  college,  is  known  by  us  as  a 
conspicuously  able  and  learned  lawyer, 
orator,  scholar,  statesman,  foreign 
embassador,  and  a  United  States  cabinet 


officer;  and  is  known  in  two  nemu 
pheres  as  a  scholar,  jurist,  statesman, 
diplomat  and  cultured  gentleman  of  the 
type  of  proud  England’s  Grand  Old 
Man,  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone.  He, 
too,  may  here  have  received  the  first 
effective  quickening  of  the  tremendous 
mental  forces  and  resources  with  which 
a  favoring  providence  had  so  marvelous¬ 
ly  endowed  him,  to  a  degree  very  far 
beyond  the  average  of  most  mortals. 
He  is  too  prominent  to  be  claimed  ex¬ 
clusively  by  any  school,  city,  state  or 
nation;  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
a  true  cosmopolite. 

On  this  occasion  I  have  time  to 
speak  of  but  one  more  of  the  “distin¬ 
guished  sons  of  Freeland  seminary,” 
viz.,  Major  General  John  R.  Brock. 
The  speaker  experiences  a  little  person¬ 
al  pride  in  stating  as  a  factfhe  informa¬ 
tion  recently  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hunsicker,  the  then 
principal  of  Freeland  seminary,  that  he 
(the  speaker  )  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  both  first  entered  the  said  Free¬ 
land  seminary  on  the  same  day,  viz., 
April  7,  1851.  Of  our  hero,  who  was 
of  a  leading  family  of  English  descent, 
and  wTas  born  July  21,  1838,  in  Limerick 
township, this  county,  it  may  be  thought 


he  had  by  heredity  the  elements  of  a 
great  soldier,  as  his  father,  a  major  in 
the  army,  had  as  his  chief  traits  ot 
character  pugnacity,  a  strong  will  and 
iron  determination.  I  exceedingly  de¬ 
plore  the  fact  that  our  subject’s  unique 
and  long  brilliant  military  career  has 
not  been  better  known  until  within 
recent  date.  If  there  ever  was  a  second 
Cincinnatus  our  hero  was  he.  “The 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Sunday,  April  14, 
1861,  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
frenzied  throes  of  four  long  years  of 
civil  warfare.”  Montgomery  county 
had  a  provisional  regiment  of  militia, 

;  of  which  the  late  General  John  E.  Hart- 
ranft  was  the  colonel,  and  this  regi¬ 
ment  had  a  company  from  Pottstown,of 
which  D.  Webster  Davis  (also  a  former 
student  of  Freeland  seminary)  was 
made  captain.  This  regiment  at  once 
arranged  to  go  into  its  country’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
18tli  inst. ,  Captain  D.  W.  Davis  was 
forced  to  write  his  resignation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  recently  inarried  wife’s 
hysterical  condition,  fears  being  enter¬ 
tained  that  she  would  lose  her  mind  if 
her  husband  would  go  to  war.  The 
company,  just  on  the  eve  of  its  depart¬ 
ure,  was  thrown  into  great  perplexity. 
In  casting  about  for  a  successor  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Davis  the  knowledge  of  our  sub¬ 
ject's  experience  in  military  tactics 
(having  been  a  student  for  a  short  time 
in  the  West  Chester  Military  school) 
was  brought  to  mind,  whereupon  a 
committee  was  at  once  sent  to  see  his 
father,  who,  not  having  been  in  town 
all  week  and  closely  engaged  in  his 
farming  pursuits,  had  not  heard  of 
Sumter’s  fall.  When  the  mission  of  the 
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committee  had  been  fully  made  known 
to  the  father  he  said,  “John  must  go.” 
The  son,  who  was  in  the  woods  hauling 
stumps  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  was  at 
once  brought  home  and  the  captaincy  of 
the  company  offered  him,  when  he  was 
asked  whether  lie  would  accept,  and  he 
replied,  “Certainly.”  For  want  of 
time  I  cannot  pursue  this  stage  of  our 
hero’s  life,  its  early  incidents  and  in¬ 
teresting  details  any  further.  After  serv¬ 
ing  three  months  as  captain,  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  honorably  disbanded,  and  our 
subject,  under  the  advice  of  Governor 
A.  G.  Curtin,  raised  a  regiment,  num 
bered  the  Fifty-third,  and  of  which  he 
was  made  the  colonel.  The  Fifty-third 
regiment  is  known  in  history  as  one  of 
the  few  very  best  of  the  2000  regiments 
of  the  war.  It  was  renowned  for  valor 
and  stubborn  fightimr.  it  was  engaged 
m  10  great  ba'ttles  before  the  immortal 
'  Gettysburg,  and  16  afterwards,  in  all 
26,  besides  many  minor  ones.  It  reach- 
;  ed  Gettysburg  July  2,  after  the  gallant 
,  Reynolds  had  fallen.  The  brilliant  ca¬ 
reer  of  Colonel  Brock  and  his  regiment 
on  the  peninsula  is  well  known,  and  as 
a  part  of  General  McCellan’s  army  Hid 
good  service  and  were  much  com¬ 
mended.  After  the  fierce  Peach  Orch¬ 
ard  engagement  General  Sumner  rode 
up  and  complimented  the  regiment  for 
its  braverv,  saying,  “You  have  done 
nobly.  I  knew  you  would  do  it.”  At 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  display¬ 
ed  great  military  skill.  Also  at  the  as¬ 
sault  on  Fredericksburg,  driving  the 
sharpshooters  out  of  the  city.  Near  Lit¬ 
tle  Round  Top  Colonel  Brock  made  a 
charge  to  capture  an  annoying  Confeder 


:  ate  battery,  and  scattered  them.  Colon  r 
;■  el  Brock  arid  his  regiment  immortalize,'/ 
themselves  at  Chanceltorsville  and 

:  Spottsylvania.  After  the  battle  of 

Chanscellorsville  General  Hooker  re¬ 


viewed  the  army  at  Falmouth,  and  after 
the  ceremonies,  with  about  50  of  the 
staff  present,  he  spent  the  evening  at 
his  headquarters.  General  Hancock  was 
present.  During  the  informal  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  merits  of  the  officers  General 
Hancock  the  Superb  said  that  he  had 
the  “three  best  colonels  in  the  United 
States  army,  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire;  Nelson  A.  Miles,  of  the 
Sixtv-first  New  York,  and  John  R, 
Brock, of  the  Fifty-thirdPennsyl vania.  ” 
He  was  present  at  Appomattox  when 
:  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant.  A  few  years 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  he  be¬ 
came  a  department  commander,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  31  years. 
At  this  writing  (Aug.  10  1898)  he  is 
leading  10,000  men  againt  the  Spaniards 
at  Porto  Rico,  and  no  doubt  this  great 
major  general,  this  son  of  Freeland 
seminary,  will  wm  new  glories  for  the 
American  flag  and  for  American  valor. 
His  name  is  already  emblazoned  on  the 
bright  pages  of  our  country’s  history, 
and  ere  long  his  sun  will  set  in  a  halo 
of  immortal  and  martial  glory.  He  is 


for  a  com m an d i ng  presence; 

1  old,  more  than  six  feet  tall,  and  weighs 
jj  upwards  of  250  pounds  avoirdupois. 

I  He,  as  others,  may  have  had  his  desires 
for  an  education  first  aroused  by  his 
knowledge  of  and  contact  with  tree- 
land  seminary,  and  here,  too,  have  had 
his  vision  opened  to  scenes  of  possible 
j  future  glory  and  eternal  renown. 


I  orated  with  lakes,  perfume 
I  flowers,  laden  with  grains 


with  sweet 
and  fruits 


filled  with  precious  ores  and  stones 


in  thoughts,  not 


j  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years 
breaths  ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial;  he  most  lives 
"  “°  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 


,  _  My  theme  is  a  most  fruitful  and  thrill 
I  ingly  delightful  one,  and  I  have  but 
sligntly  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
long  list  of  the  honoranle  men  once 
students  of  Freeland  seminary. 

By  an  unavoidable  partiality  in  sing¬ 
ling  out  the  few  among  the  many  of  the 
distinguished  sons  of  the  institution 
of  learning  whose  first  semi-centennial 
we  today  commemorate,  I  have  been 
guided  largely  by  worldly  standards. 
If  I  were  to  be  guided  by  the  gospel 
standard  of  greatness  and  of  enduring 
renown,  time  woud  fail  me  to  tell  the 
<  story,  not  “of  Gideon  and  of  Barak,  of 
Sampson  and  of  Jeptha;  and  of  David 
also  and  of  Samuel  and  of  the  prophets : 

I  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 

!  wrought  righteousness, obtained  promis- 
j  6s, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions;  quench- 
ed  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge 
ox  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens;’’  but 
of  those  whose  names,  not  appearing  on 
the  earthly  scroll  of  short-lived  fame, 

]  are  nevertheless  ineffaceably  written  in 
|  the  imperishable  records  of  heaven, 
and  who  in  the  less  conspicuous  and  de¬ 
monstrative  walks  of  life  have  develop¬ 
ed  fine  personal  characters,  magnificent, 
sub-conscious  lives,  and  a  growing  con¬ 
formity  to  the  perfect  manhood  of 
!  Ghnst  Jesus,  and  became  the  very 
salt  of  the  earth’’ and  the  “light  of 
the  world.  ’  ’ 


habited  by' the  best 
best  housed  and  happiest  people  on  the 
die  fai: 


fed,  best  clothed, 
iest  poop' 

the  fairest  land  in  all 


1 4'  ■ 


Freeland  seminary  has  shed  forth  a 
strong,  permeating  light  throughout 
this  region  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
instruction  imparted  to  her  nearly  5000 
students, having  fitted  ttie  most  of  them 
to  go  out  into  the  world  as  good  and 
useful  citizens,  has  done  that  for  society 
which  man  s  noblest  imagination  cannot 
adequately  portray,  nor  fullv  compre¬ 
hend.  These  many  and  multiplying 
waves  of  good  influence  once  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  will  go  on  until  they  reach  the 
farthest  end  of  ^.humanity,  flow  down 


face  of  the  earth 
the  universe.  ’  ’ 

Permit  me  modestly  to  intimate  that 
the  complete  history  of  Montgomery 
county  could  not  be  fully  written  bv 
ignoring  the  history  and  'influence  of 
Freeland  seminary  on  the  intellectual  ; 
social  and  moral  life  of  the  people  of  ' 
said  Montgomery.  We  are  therefore  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty  Historical  society  has  done  ‘a  wise 
and  judicious  thing  in  holding  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  place  on  this  memorable  oc-  \ 
easier,  in  conjunction  with  this  semi-  I 
annual  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
Freeland  seminary,  and  from  the  care¬ 
fully  prepared  papers  read  it  may  gath- :  \ 
er  into  its  valuable  archives  many  facts  $1 
relating  to  this  one  of  the  important  I 
educational  centers  of  the  county,  which  £  I 
otherwise  might  have  gone  down  to  a| 
merciless  oblivion. 

All  hail  to  the  worthy  sons  of  Free-  bl 
land  seminary,  living  and  departed,  the  1 
gallantry  and  true  nobilitv  of  whose  ffl 
lives  have  been  a  far-reaching  benedic-  8 
tion  to  the  world,  and  whose  undying;  .] 


mm 


influence,  controlling  other  lives,  goes 
on  in  ever-widening  circles  and  redupli- 
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the  corridors  of  tfrne^and'fong^re verier 
ate  on  the  shores  of  eternity. 

.  Freeland  seminary  became  a  possibil¬ 
ity:  and  her  distinguished  sons  s\  possi¬ 
bility,  because,  in  the  language  of 
brave  soldier,  Thad.  M.  Mahon  “V. 
have  a  goodly  land,  fair  and  beautiful 
safely  anchored  between  two  oreai 
oceans  of  the  world, crowned  with  moun¬ 
tains,  furrowed  vs  itb  valleys,  gemmed 
fairies,  flashing  with  rivers 


..  i  ■  •  .  >  '  : 


def¬ 


eating  potency  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  improvement  of  the  race. 

.  As  no  man  can  by  simple  command 
silence  the  magnificent  roar  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  grand  old  Niagara  Falls,  nor  with 
the  wave  of  his  hand  turn  back  the 
ever  on -rolling  silver-crested  waves  of 
the  heaving  Atlantic,  nor  with  a  breath  ' 
blow  out  the  infinite  millions  of  golden  i 
rays  of  light  of  the  sun  that  fill  with  |v 
joy i  life  and  beauty  the  measureless  do-  jf 
main  of  a  vast  planetary  svstem  ;  as  no  f 
one  can“  bind  the  sweet  influence  of  the  I 
Pleiades,  nor  loose  the  bands  of  Ori-  j 
on,’’  so  no  mortal  can  adequately  com-  ■■ 
prebend  .nor  devils  utterly  destroy  the 
saving,  helpful,  uplifting,  sanctifying! 
influence  exerted  by  God’s  blessings,  1 
through  human  lives,  true  and  good,’ 
upon  other  lives,  thereby  materially ; 
shaping  the  eternal  detiny  of  men, 
made  in  the  exalted  moral  likeness  of 
God.  ■ 

Rev.  Abraham  Hunsicker,  founder; 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Hunsicker,  long  pro¬ 
prietor  and  principal ;  Prof.  J.  Warrenne  I 
Sunderland,  LL.  D.,  the  scholarly  •• 
teacher;  Prof.  J.  Shelly  Weinberger, 

LL.  D. ,  teacher;  Prof.  A.  H.  Fetterolf, 

LL.  D.,  principal  and  teacher;  Rev.’ 

F.  R.  S.  Hunsicker,  D.  D. ,  teacher; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hendricks,  D.  D. ,  vice 
principal  and  teacher;  Prof.  William  L. 
Williamson,  A.  M.,  teacher;  Rev.  J. 

T.  Prestun,  teacher,  and  others,  you 
have  all  done  a  grand,  enduring  and 
sublime  work  and  many  grateful  hearts 
of  the  noble  sons  of  Freeland  seminary 
have  long  ago  risen  up  to  call  you  bless¬ 
ed  forevermore. 
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LOCAL  HISTORY. 

Farm  of  Amos  Erb— The  Shuman  Farm— 
Rinker  Place — The  Former  Summerfielcl 
Property. 

The  region  in  Upper  Dublin  borders 
upon  Whitemarsh.  It  comprises  the 
northerly  slopes  of  the  ridge  known  as 
Camp  Hill  at  its  western  terminus,  to¬ 
gether  with  valley  lands  along  the  mid 
die  branch  of  the  Sandy  Run. 

FARM  OF  AMOS  ERB. 


Th  is  farm  of  100  acres  lies  a  mile 
K  southwest  of  Dresbertown,  on  the  north 

■  side  of  the  ridge,  along  the  summit  of 
which  passes  the  Whitemarsh  and 

■  Dreshertown  road.  The  farm  lands  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  valley  below.  The  buildings 

Tare  at  a  distance  from  any  highway,  on 
Htlie  sort  of  a  site  which  pleased  the 

■  early  settler.  The  house  is  of  stone,  of 
i  two  stories,  narrow  in  width,  and  bears 

the  date  of  1791.  Here  are  affixed  the 

■  initials  of  Matthew  Fitzwater  and  wife. 
iThe  new  cut-off'  railway  passes  in  front 

■  on  the  north  side,  along  which  pass 
gS  many  long  freight  trains  daily  and  some 

■  passenger  trains.  The  old  barn  stood 
I' in  the  pathway  of  the  railway.  It  was 
it  demolished  and  a  new  one  built  upon 

the  east  side  of  the  dwelling. 

This  farm  is  part  of  the  200  acres 
owned  by  the  first  Nicholas  Scull.  Jlis 
son  and  executor,  Nicholas  Scull,  .Tr. , 
Isold  the  same  to  John  Fisher  in  1713. 
The  latter  held  it  till  1749,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  improvements,  it  remaining  a 
Ihillside  forest.  In  the  latter  year  Fisher 
sold  to  George  Fitzwater.  In  1758 
George  Fitzwater  sold  to  John  Fitzwater 
Hthe  northeast  side,  or  109%  acres,  for 
■£118:  Beginning  at  corner  of  late  Rich- 
Hard  Rogan;  by  Rogan’s  land  northwest 

■  237  perches  to  reputed  land  of  John  Pet- 
»ty  ;  southwest  to  Petty’s  land  74  perches; 
?3U>y  George  Fitzwater’s  other  land  237 

■  perches  to  line  of  Cooper’s  land;  by 
jsarne  northeast  74  perches  to  beginning. 

I  John  Fitzwater’s  son  Matthew  obtain¬ 
ed  the  tract  and  altogether  owned  187 
acres  in  this  locality.  He  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  during  the  Revolution  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  militia 
company  of  that  time.  The  death  of 

occurred  in  1824, 
n  that  year  his  ad¬ 
ministrators  sold  to  his  widow  for  84650. 
The  property  then  included  the  Shuman 
farm  on  the  northwest  side.  The  next 
transfer  was  20  years  later,  in  1844, 
when  Sarah  Fitzwater  sold  to  Amos  Erb 
and  Abraham  Kirk. 

The  upper  portion,  or  the  Shuman 
farm,  was  detached  about  that  time, 
being  taken  by  Abraham  Kirk,  while 
the  old  homestead  under  consideration 
became  the  property  of  Amos  Erb.  The 
latter  is  now  an  aged  man  living  in 
Dreshertown,  and  his  son  George  occu- 
pies  the  place.  There  are  three  genera- 


i  *  yjuiyuxixy  ui  tliat  l 

Matthew  Fitzwater 
I  leaving  no  will.  Jr 


tions  of  this  family  who  are  landowner^ 

!  in  Upper  Dublin,  a  grandson,  also] 
named  Amos  Erb,  holding  a  former 
Spencer  farm,  situated  a  mile  or  morel 
northward  of  Dreshertown.  The  first 
Amos  Erb  was  born  in  1812  and  came  to  [ 
5  this  part  of  the  countv  from  New  Han- 
!  over  township.  In  his  younger  days  he  | 
i  was  a  noted  teamster,  and  was  deemed 
I  very  proficient  in  that,  business.  The 
property  that  he  bought  cheaply  in  1844  I 
has  from  its  situation  become  quite 
,  valuable  and  in  1897  the  owner  was  of¬ 
fered  the  price  of  $500  per  acre  for  the  | 
I  whole. 

SHUMAN  FARM. 

,  4 

This  lies  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
j  Erb  farm,  the  Sandy  Run  (lowing  be¬ 
tween.  The  buildings  are  new  and  are  | 
inear  the  highwav  to  Mundock  Hill 
The  property  comprises  53  acres.  This  ' 
i  portion  became  the  share  of  Abraham 
Kirk  after  his  joint  purchase  with  Amos 
i  Erb  of  the  Fitzwater  place  in  1844.  It  | 
later  became  owned  by  Eli  Simmers. 
In  1872,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
it  was  sold  by  Joseph  Simmers  to  I 
William  Shuman,  who  in  1888  sold  it 
for  $8000  to  Ellwood  Shuman,  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner.  In  colonial  times  this  seems  | 
to  have  belonged  to  Christian  Eeasor. 
Mr.  Shuman  is  a  dairyman,  furnishing 
milk  to  Mt.  Airy  customers,  five  miles 
away.  We  have  a  brief  of  title  for  the 
first  century  of  its  ownership,  as  given 
below : 

BRIEF  OF  TITLE,  SHUMAN  FARM. 

A  skeleton  history  of  the  present.  | 
Shuman  farm,  mentioned  as  now  be¬ 
longing  to  Ellwood  Shuman,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  It  is  part  of  500  acres  which  in  I 
tj'  1691  John  King  sold  to  Nicholas  Scull ; 
1703,  by  death  of  Nicholas  Scull,  Sr.,  to  | 
Nicholas  Scull,  Jr.  ;  1725,  Nicholas  Scull 
conveyed  50  acres  to  Cornelius  Bryant ; 
1725,  Bryant  to  Joseph  Charlesworth ; 
1732,  Charleswortn  to  John  Hamilton;, 
1738,  Hamilton  to  Archibald  Hamilton; 
1750,  Hamilton  to  Alexander  Patrick ; 
1753,  Patrick,  a  tailor,  to  Christian 
Loeser  for  £153.  It  is  probable  that 
Loeser  made  the  first  improvement.  It  I 
was  a  place  58  perches  wide  by  140  per-  [ 
ches  long.  Two  of  the  names  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  militia  company,  Christian  I 
and  Christopher.  In  1775  the  will  of  | 
Christian  Loeser  conveyed  to  his  child¬ 
ren,  Christopher,  John,  Christian,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Peter.  In  1793  Christopher  I 
Loeser  and  Peter  Loeser,  executors  of 
Christian  Loeser.  sold  50  acres  to  a  | 
Frenchman,  Pierre  Etienne  Bourjorig- 
now  DuVirger,late  from  Journie,  in  the 
French  West  Indies.  It  is  supposed  ] 
that  this  Frenchman  sold  to  John  Brant, 
or  else  that  the  sheriff  sold  to  the  latter. 
At  any  rate  Brant  sold  to  Edward  Car¬ 
penter  and  Caspar  Heft  in  1814. 

FARM  OF  WILLIAM  ENGERT. 

This  property  is  along  the  road  from  j 
Camp  Hill  te  Mundock JHill,  and  about  ] 


a  mile  and  a  ha  if  eastward  of  Fort 
Washington.  A  stone  house,  white 
plastered,  stands  on  a  bluff  above  the 
highway,  and  the  cut-off  railroad  passes 
to  the  south  and  eastward.  An  aspect 
of  loneliness  is  given  to  the  locality  by 
the  thickly  wooded  slopes  of  Camp  Hill, 
which  rises  in  a  long  ridge  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  The  property  is  now  occupied 
by  Samuel  Pollock.  The  Sandy  Run 
passes  through  the  premises,  here  a 
vigorous  stream. 

The  early  history  of  this  territory  is 
obscure.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  owned 
ibv  John  Elliot  in  colonial  days.  In 
1754  he  bought  a  house  and  120  acres  of 
Samuel  Morris  for  £550.  In  1766  John 
Elliott,  then  removed  to  Norriton,  sold 
off'  80  acres  to  Christopher  Wigle, 
[which  was  the  upper  or  northwest  side. 
There  is  record  also  of  sale  of  40  acres 
'in  1757  by  Elliott  to  6eorge  Emlen. 
Elliott  is  not  mentioned  m  the  assess' 
raent  of  1776,  and  therefore  had  doubt 
i  less  gone  elsewhere  before  that  time.  It 
I  is  certain  that  Jobs  Ihamdt  owned  it 
;  before  1814,  when  he  sold  to  Edward 
Harpenter  and  Caspar  Heft.  The  next 
year  it  was  sold  to  George  Etter.  In 
11817  Jonathan  Gilbert  was  the  pur- 
|  chaser,  buying  a  house  and  69  acres. 

!  Gilbert  was  the  son-in-law,  having 
married  .Mary  Ann  Etter.  The  death 
of  Gilbert  left  her  a  widow,  and  she 
then  married  Reuben  Frederick.  The 
later  transfers  were:  1854,  Reuben 
Frederick  to  Martin  Curren  ;  executors 
of  Curren  to  Jacob  Engert;  1890,  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  Engert  to  William  En- 
l  gert.  The  property  had  a  succession  of 
tenants  for  many  years.  Previous  to 
the  ownership  of  Elliott  this  may  have 
been  possessed  by  George  Fitzwater. 

THE  RINKER  FARM. 


This  is  situated  northeastward  of  the 
Erb  farm,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Sandy 
Run.  It  is  traversed  by  the  road  to 
Dreshertown  and  by  the  cut-off  rail¬ 
road.  In  1898  it  belonged  to  the  estate 
of  the  late  Francis  Rinker.  In  early 
colonial  days  the  property  was  part  of 
a  greater  tract  owned  by  the  Rogan  or 
Ragan  family.  In  1734  it  was  owned  by 
Richard  Ragan.  At  a  sheriff’s  sale" 
James  Coultas  in  1757  sold  110  acres  to 
George  Ragan.  The  next  year,  1758, 
Ragan  sold  to  Jacob  Zimmerman,  and 
in  1762  the  latter  conveyed  to  Harry 
Earnhart.  In  the  assessment  of  1776  L 
be  is  assessed  for  100  acres,  three  horses 
and  three  cows.  In  1790  Harry  Earnhart 
made  his  will  devising  his  plantation 
to  liis  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Jesse.  It 
passed  out  of  the  Earnhart  family  m 
1765  by  sale  to  John  Fitzwater  of  101 
acres.  In  1S00  Thomas  Fitzwater  ac¬ 
quired  55  acres  of  it  and  which  he  sold  ™ 
to  his  brother,  John  Fitzwater,  in  1 80(1 1  .J 
It  remained  a  Fitzwater  property  for 
I  half  a  century,  or  down  till  1863.  In 
1860  Jacob  Fitzwater.  Sr.,  and  George  J 
I  Fitzwater  sold  to  Jacob  Fitzwater,  Jr. 


I  Dr.  Charles  Holton  bought  it  in  1863. 

Since  then  there  have  been  several 
transfers  and  one  sheriff’s  sale:  1865, 

Bolton  to  Isaac  R.  Pierson;  1867,  Pier¬ 
son  to  Henry  Harbison;  1879,  Sheriff 
Tyson  to  James  C.  Willis;  1881,  Willis 
to  Thomas  Rawlins;  1881,  Rawlins  to 
William  Spi-ole;  1882,  Sprole  to  Francis. 

|  Rinker,  43  acres. 

FORMER  SUMMERFIELD  FARM. 

This  is  quite  an  old  property,  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  northern  slope  of  Camp  Hill, 
and  traversed  by  the  cut-off  railroad. 

It  comprises  55  acres,  situated  north¬ 
east  of  the  mansion  and  grounds  of  Mrs. 

Van  Renssalaer.  This  place  has  been 
traced  back  to  1754,  when  it  was  owned 
bv  Samuel  Morris,  who  that  year  sold 
to  John  Elliott.  W’hether  Elliott  or  H 
Morris  made  the  first  improvements 
does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  latter  lived  here  for  many  years  in 
colonial  times.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  part  of  the  tract  own 
ed  by  Nicholas  Scull. 

By  the  date  of  1766  FJliott  had  re¬ 
moved  to  Norriton,  and  in  that  year 
sold  to  Christopher  Weigle,  but  who  in 
1768  transferred  to  Michael  Rapp,  of 
Horsham,  for  £440.  Rapp  was  the 
owner  during  the  Revolution.  In  1776 
he  was  assessed  for  80  acres,  four 
horses,  eight  cows  and  one  servant.  It 
was  not  till  1797  that  he  sold  to  Charles 
Redifer  80  acres  for  £525.  Rapp  had 
then  removed  to  Warmi lister.  The 
place  was  square  cornered,  93  perches 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  137 
perches  long  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Redifer  dabbled  in  inventing  perpetu¬ 
al  motion,  and  it  was  not  many  years 
before  Sheriff  W’ells  seized  his  proper¬ 
ty  and  sold  it  to  John  Brant.  Brant 
sold  off  24  acres  to  John  Stott,  and 
many  years  afterwards,  in  1823,  con 
veyed  55  acres  to  John  Summertield,  of 
Upper  Merion.  Brant  is  designated  as 
an  innkeeper  of  Plymouth.  '  : 

Before  1848  John  Summerfield  was 
deceased,  and  in  that  year  his  heirs 
sold  the  homestead  to  John  Summer- 
field  for  81958.  The  children  of  John 
Summerfield  mentioned  in  this  trans¬ 
action  were  William,  John,  Susannah, 
wife  of  John  Edinger;  Hannah,  wife 
of  Charles  Dewees;  Benjamin,  and  a 
grandchild,  John  Carson.  Of  these  | 
Dewees  lived  in  Philadelphia,  John 
Edinger  in  Abington,and  Carson  in  Ply-  ■ 
mouth.  " 

Another  generation  passed  away  and 
in  1871  Sarah  Summerfield,  widow  of 
John,  sold  to  John  and  Arnold  Sum¬ 
merfield.  The  last  transfer  was  in  1887, 
from  the  estate  of  John  Summerfield  to 
Craig  Heberton,  who  paid  814,000  for 
59  acres. 

THE  MCCORMICK  FARM. 

This  is  a  small  farm  northeast  of  the' 
Shuman  property  and  fronting  on  the 
same  road.  Most  of  the  land  slopes 
from  the  buildings south  eastward^ 
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H  towards  the  Sandy  Run.  It  has  for 
I  ™a»v  years  been  the  property  of  Patrick 
McCormick.  The  previous  history  has 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Shuman 
i  place,  from  which  it  was  detached  in 
1863,  when  Eli  Simmers  sold  to  Patrick 
McCormick.  The  latter  sold  to  Michael 
Lane  m  1872,  but  bought  it  back  in 
1876.  E.  M. 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 


Sketches  in  Wliltpain — Ei^Svis  Plantation — 
Farm  of  T.  F.  B.  W under  —  Famous 


Elkinton  Property. 

FARM  OF  T.  F.  R.  \Y UNDER. 


The  beautiful  home  of  T.  F.  B.  Wan¬ 
der  is  situated  amid  a  lawn  surrounded 
by  an  ample  supply  of  shade  trees,  half 
a  mile  northward  of  Blue  Bell.  The 
Plymouth  road  passes  in  front  on  the 
east  side, and  to  the  south  is  the  spring- 
house,  covering  the  fountain  of  water. 
A  frame  tenant  house  to  the  northeast 
answers  for  the  residence  of  the  farm¬ 


er. 


The  land  attached  is  only  a  part  of  an 
old  plantation  of  colonial  times,  com¬ 
prising  150  acres,  owned  by  the  Lewis 
family.  Upon  this  site  they  lived  40 
years.  This  tract  was  nought  as  wild 
land  by  Owen  Lewis,  a  Welshman,  of 
Rees  Thomas  and  Anthony  Morris  in 
the  year  1730.  There  is  no  deed  on 
record  detailing  the  transaction,  and 
we  only  know  it  bv  the  recitals  of  a  later 
deed.  The  tract  was  bounded  on  all  four 
sides  by  the  line  of  present  public  roads, 
the  Penllvn  turnpike  on  tire  southeast 
a  road  from  Boehms’  church  on  the 
southwest,  a  crossroad  on  the  northwest, 
and  the  Morris  road  on  the  northeast. 
The  surface  was  one  of  gentle  slopes 
rising  from  the  meadow  in  the  centre, 
through  which  flowed  a  rivulet  east¬ 
ward,  and  the  general  trend  of  the  sur¬ 
face  sloped  in  the  same  direction,  or 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Wissahickon. 
Owen  Lewis  conveyed  the  land  in  1736 
....  'to  his  son,  John  Lewis,  and  went  we 
I'  know  not  whither.  In  fact,  we  know 

■  nothing  about  him.  His  name  is  not 
•'  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Friends, 
c  It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  he  made 
jj  the  first  improvements  and  built  at 

least  a  log  cabin  by  the  springside. 
[John  Lewis  lived  here  longer,  passing 
of  his  life  as  the  owner,  and 
e  been  well  known  in  Whit- 
the  assessment  of  1760  he  was 

■  rated  for  only  94  acres,  of  which  54  re 
.  mained  in  forest.  In  1769  John  Shay, 
(Pjof  Horsham,  bought  the  place  and  was 
$  the  owner  during  the  period  of  the 
h  Revolution.  There  was  only  one  person 

of  that  name  enrolled  in  the  military 
K  company  of  Captain  Wentz,  whose 
2  name  was  Jonathan  Shay.  In  1782  Shay 
sold  to  John  Barnes  for  £850.  The 
boundaries  then  were:  “Beginning  at 
corner  of  James  Brown,  by  Brown’s 
and  southwest  103  perches,  by  John 
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I  Dell  a  v  erf  northwest  163  perches,  by 
I  Jacob  Kurr  and  Michael  Syfreidt  north  - 
least  105%  perches,  by  Jacob  Styer  and 
I  John  Roberts  southeast  along  Morris 
■  road  165  perches  to  beginning.”  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  property  was  half 
9ja  mile  in  length  from  southeast  to 
northwest  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  comprised 
.  about  112  acres. 

Henceforward  the  property  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Baines  family 
I  for  46  vears.  In  1790  John  Barnes  sold 
it  to  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Jesse 
I  Barnes  The  first  was  from  Warmin- 
Ister,  and  was  a  shoemaker;  the  second 
from  Moreland,  and  was  a  tailor. 

\ These  held  it  in  partnership  for  many 
n years,  or  till  1821.  Jesse  Barnes  was 
married  and  had  a  family.  The  name 
lof  his  wife  was  Esther. 


JESSE  BARXES. 


He  was  a  military  man,  and  captain 
lof  the  Republican  Blues  in  1809.  This 
[company  continued  ih  existence  down 
to  1821.  His  death  came  suddenly  from 
an  accident.  On  the  night  of  March  1, 

■  1824,  he  was  returning  home  on  borse- 
JbackjWhen  he  was  thrown  tit  a  short  dis- 

■  tanee  from  his  residence  and  instantly 
| k i i led.  An  inquest  upon  his  body  was 
l!  "id  before  John  Shenenberger,  Esq. 
■hoe  jurv  were  Adam  Lutz, John  Green- 
jiawalt,  Jesse  ('instead.  John  Ruckstool, 
(Jacob  Gregci,  Christopher  Hentz,  John 

Ri’e.  Abraham  Greger,  James  Buck, 
[Jacob  Styer,  Stephen  Styer  and  Mahlon 
jLukens.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme 
tery  of  Boehm’s  church.  Jesse  Barnes 
[was  the  father  of  twin  daughters,  one 
;of  whom, Rachel,  married  Jacob  Fisher, 
and  the  other  Edward  Burke. 

As  aforesaid,  the  partnership  between 
the  Barnes  brothers  was  dissolved  in 
•j  1821,  when  Thomas  Barnes  bought  the 
'farm  for  §2289 — a  price  that  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  valuable  improvements.  By  the 
date  of  1828  lie  was  living  in  Horsham, 
when  he  sold  107  acres  to  Jacob  Fisher. 


JACOB  FISHER. 


Fisher  was  the  son  of  Henry  Fisher, 
•and  was  born  on  the  later  Bergenstock 
jfarm,  in  Upper  Dublin,  half  a  mile 
jeast  of  Ambler,  in  the  year  1800.  His 
[father  had  bought  the  old  Evans  home¬ 
stead  in  1790,  and  which  remained  in 
(possession  of  the  Fisher  family  down  to 
'  1850.  Here  Jacob  Fisher  was  reared. 

The  family  was  a  Lutheran  one,  and 
die  belonged  to  tiie  Union  church, 
Whitemarsh.  He  married  Rachel 
Barnes,  and  was  a  young  man  of  2S 
when  he  came  to  Whitpain.  He  be¬ 
came  very  widely  known  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  30  years  was  one  of  its  most 
(conspicuous  citizens.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  in  request  as  a  player  on  the 
violin  for  social  parties  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  in  his  neighborhood,  but  did 
not  acquire  he  drinking  habits  custom¬ 
ary  with  those  who  followed  that  voca- 


[  tion.  Next  iie  developed  into  an  auc 
tioneer  for  all  the  country  round,  over 
|  three  or  four  townships.'  He  had  the 
business  pretty  much  to  himself  and  for 
30  years  his  services  were  greatly  in  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  public  schools  as 
early  as  1836,  when  that  system  needed 
friends  in  all  the  rural  communities. 
For  many  _  terms  he  was  a  member  of 
the  township  school  board  and  its  secre¬ 
tary.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  he  was  chosen  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  held  that  office  when  he  left  the 
township. 

In.  1852  he  obtained  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  sheriff.  The  normal 
majority  of  his  party  in  Montgomery 
county  at  that  time  was  over  1000,  and 
a  nomination  was  usually  equivalent 
to  an  election.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  Fisher,  however,  that  he  had  made 
enemies,  and  he  was  extensively  cut  in 
the  towmships  of  Vt  hitpain,  Whitemarsh 
and  Plymouth  by  his  own  party,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  in  Norriton  and  Norris¬ 
town.  Michael  Boyer,  the  Whig  can¬ 
didate,  was  elected  by  the  majority  of 
684.  The  county  vote  stood:  Fisher 
4497 ;  Boyer,  5161.  On  the  state  ticket 
Montgomery  county  went  Democratic  by 

I  over  1100  majority.  In  Whitpain  the 
vote  was  :  Fisher,  129;  Boyer,  157,  al¬ 
though  others  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
had  from  25  to  30  majority.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  life  Fisher  became  an  ar¬ 
dent  Republican, 

His  residence  at  the  old  homestead 
lasted  nearly  30  years.  It  'was  in  1857 
that  he  sold  the  farm  to  William  Mil . 
ler  for  §9000.  After  holding  other  pro- 
perties  for  some  time  Fisher  removed 
to  Norristown,  where  he  passed  his  de¬ 
clining  years,  after  he  had  acquired  a  I 
handsome  fortune.  His  death  took 
place  Sept.  28,  1873,  at  the  age  of  73. 
llis  wife,  Rachel,  had  preceded  him  i 
to  the  tomb  long  before,  on  the  27th  ! 
of  January,  1862,  at  the  age  of  60  vears.  I 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Fisher 
married  a  young  widow,  Mrs.  Render- 
dine,  whose  maiden  name  had  been 
Lighter,-:.. 

The  children  of  Jacob  and  Rachel1 
fisher  were:  Anna,  wife  of  Abraham  ' 
Dul! ;  Jesse  B.  ;  Thomas  B.  ;  Rachel, 
wife  of  Allen  Egbert;  Sallie,  wife  of 
sh(’:}r,‘r -  Jacob:  Harriet,; 
j  ^  Thomas  J„  Rile,  Of  these  Jesse  ^ 
kept.  18,  1863,  at  the  age  of  40, 
William  Miller,  the  purchaser  of  the 
farm  in  1857,  now  comprising  only  52 
acres,  came  from  New  Britain,  Bucks 
qounty  and  was  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Lydia  Miller,  his  father  having  been 
county  commissioner  of  Bucks  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1845.  Miller  is 
yet  living,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Ambler  Miller  held  possession  till 
1861,  when  he  sold  to  Daniel  C  Paul 
of  Germantown.  He  staid  but  two 
years,  selling  in  1863  to  Solomon  M 
Bunnf  who  had  been  a  dry  goods  mer 
^  " 
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chnt,  member  of  flic  "TTmi  of  Bunn 
Regei  &  Co.,-  Third  street, Philadelphia.’ 
His  wife  was  Ab&lonina,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Fitzgerald,  of  Whitpain.  After 
the  death  of  Bunn,  in  1867.  his  ■widow- 
sold  to  Charles  F.  Norton  for  81100.  10 

years  later,  1877,  Mary  E.’  Norton, 
his  widow',  and  son,  Charles  D.  Norton, 
sold  to  Anna  C.  Norton.  The  purchase 
by  Thomas  F.  B.  Wunder  was  made  in 
1883.  He  had  been  a  wool  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  bought 
a  number  of  properties  in  this  and  other 
townships.  Since  his  coming  here  the 
dwelling  and  surroundings  have  been 
much  improved  and  beautified  by  then- 
owner. 

THE  ST.  JOHN  PROPERTY. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Plymouth 
road  is  the  property  now  owned  by 
Frank  Jay  St.  John.  Here  is  a  hand- 
some  dwelling  and  the  land  attached 
comprises  24  acres,  extending  out  to 
the  Morris  road.  This  is  less  than  half 
of  the  tract  detached  by  Jacob  Fisher  in 
1850,  who  then  sold  55  acres  to  his 
son-in-law,  Abraham  Dull,  for  §2767. 
There  were  no  improvements,  and  Dull 
proceeded  to  erect  a  house  and  barn. 
Here  Dull  lived  many  years.  In  1879 
his  executors,  who  were  Calvin  P.  Dull 
and  Hiram  C.  Hoover,  sold  to  Jacob 
Fisher,  of  Norristown,  but  by  a  transfer 
of  even  date  Sheriff  Tyson  conveyed  it 
to  George  Eik inton.  ‘  The  latter  was 
quite  an  intelligent  citizen,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  Thomas’  Episcopal  church, 
Whitemarsh.  He  removed  elsewhere 
and  is  now  deceased.  In  1893  Sheriff 
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Albert  D.  Simpson  sold  to  Benjamin 
P.  Wertsner  as  the  estate  of  George 
El  kin  ton,  and  who  in  1894  conveyed 
to  F  rank  Jay  St.  John,  of  Whitemarsh. 
During  the  ownership  of  Elkinton  lie 
sold  off  that  portion  of  the  farm  lvin« 
next  to  the  Penllyn  turnpike,  compris¬ 
ing  31  acres,  to  Thomas  C.  Biddle,  and 
which  is  now  owned  bv  the  Biddle 
family.  “  ].-  yj 
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OLD  NORRITON  CHURCH. 


(Pastorate  of  Rev.  Henry  S.  Rodenbough — 
Paper  Read  by  Rev.  »J.  M.  If  endricl^fe.  at 
the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Chureli. 

That  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Rodenbough’s 
pastorate  was  a  remarkable  one  is  a 
truth  fully  believed  by  all  who  know 
the  main  facts  in  the  premises.  The 
length  of  the  pastorate,  1845  to  1890,  in 
view  of  the  unrest  of  pastors  and  con-  : 
gregations  generally,  is  worthy  of  special* 
note,  and  notwithstanding’  the  ex-  ® 
cedent  character  and  fitness  of  the  pres  - 1 
ent  pastor  for  the  place,  I  have  never* 
heard  it  intimated  that  Rev.  Roden- 1 
bough  had  served  his  charge  too  long. 

The  territory  that  the  parish  embrac- 
ed,  including  a  goodly  number  of  the 
best  farms  and  farmers  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  therefore  of  the 
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people,  made  it  a  country  charge,  in 
many  respects,  the  peer  of  the  very 
best  of  country  charges.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Rodenbough’s  charge  reached 
/  from  the  Skippack  road  to  beyond  the 
Schuylkill  in  one  direction,  and  from 
Norristown  to  near  the  Perkiomen  in 
another  direction,  including  the  Nom- 
j  ton,  Providence  and  Port  Kennedy 

I  j  By  the  training  of  the  schools,  by  ex- 
f.  j  perience  as  a  teacher, by  natural  endow- 
!  1  ment,  and  bv  special  religious  experi- 
i  ence,  he  had  much  to  aid  him  in  be¬ 
ll  coming  a  successful  preacher  and  pastor, 
j  Our  subject  entered  upon  his  prepara- 
•  tion  for  the  gospel  ministry  under  a 
I  powerful  divine  propulsion.  Deep  down 
i||  in  his  soul  was  the  conviction  which 
B  he  could  not  dislodge,  “Woe  is  me,  if 
1 1  preach  not  the  gospel.  ’  ’ 

Rev.  Mr.  Rodenbough  was  among  his 


;  people  a  veritable  Barnabas,  a  son  of 
■■  consolation,  and  like  him,  “he  was  a 
i  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
I  of  faith.  ”  In  his  pastoral  duties  he 
'  studiously  endeavored  to  be  particularly 
7  careful  of  the  poor,  of  those  in  moder- 
P  ate  circumstances,  so  that  the  charge 
should  never  be  justly  made  against 
him  that  he  showed  special  attention  to 
the  rich  and  well-to-do  of  the  charge, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  less  fortunate, 
many  of  whom  often  feel  that  they  do 
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not  enjov  the  esteem  and  fellowship  of 


their  pastor  as  many  others  do. 

For  a  number  of  years  Rev.Mr.Roden- 
hough  united  in  holy  wedlock  possibly 
more  couples  than  all  the  other  pastors 
j  in  a  considerable  scope  of  country  com- 
j  bined.  He  also  officiated  at  a  great 
j  manv  funerals  in  families  not  connect- 
■  ed  -with  his  charge.  By  reason  of  his 
1  humble,  unobtrusive,  courteous,  gentle 
9  spirit,  he  enioyed  the  esteem  of  all 
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|  classes ;  the  common  people  and 
j  plain  meeting  people”  received 
j  and  heard  him  gladlv,  while  the 
cultured  were  delighted  with  his 
quent  tongue,  melodious  voice  and 
nified  earnestness.  He  was  free 
being  a  busybody  in  other  men 
church’s  matters. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rodenbough  was  exception¬ 
ally  cordial  towards  pastors  of  churches 
of  other  denominations.  I  can.  prove 
Jthis  bv  giving  an  example  of  it:  On 
rathe  27tli  of  December,  A.  D.  1862, 
[hi  almost  3fi  years  ago,  the  funeral  of  one 
Bof  his  children  was  held.  I  was  invit- 
| ed  to  attend  the  funeral  with  the  re 
fquest  that  I  should  take  some  part  in 
the  services.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adair,  then 
i pastor  of  Central  Presbyterian  church, 

!  Norristown,  had  been  invited  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  funeral  ser- 
I  vices  generally,  preach  the  main  ser 
Imon,  etc.  It  so  happened  that  Rev. 
I  Adair  did  not  get  to  the  funeral  at  all, 
j  and  therefore  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  preach 
a  sermon,  being  ably  assisted  bv  Rev. 


W.  PI.  PL  Marsh,  of  the  nearby  Bap- 


I  list  church.  On  the  2d  of  January 
j  following,  just  six  days  later,  two  more 
ij  children  of  Mr.  Rorlenbough’s  were 
buried,  the  one  a  son  of  10  years  and 
|  the  other  a  daughter  of  1C>  years,  when 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  and  myselff* 
was  given  entire  charge  of  the  very  sad , 

■  funeral  occasion  and  services,  no  otherp 
clergyman  having  been  invited  to  parti 
eipate,  as  the  services  of  the  previous 
funeral  had  been  so  satisfactory.  This 
fully  illustrated  the  catholic  and  frater-l 
nal  spirit  of  our  subject,  and  I  believe^ 
it  stands  without  a  parallel  in  Mont 
i  j  gomery  county. 

Had  not  sickness  overtaken  him  he 
i®  might  have  rounded  out  honorably  and| 
with  great  fruitage  the  pastorate  of  the 
H  Providence  Presbyterian  church  of  a 
$!  half  century.  During  his  pastoratejj 
■  here  he  had  repeated  invitations  to  be 


come  pastor  of  other  churches  of  greater 


prominence  and  at  increased  salary,  and 
some  of  these  presented  strong  induce¬ 
ments,  among  other  things  that  he 
would  have  increased  facilities  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  a  matter  of 
mo  small  consideration  to  a  pastor  of 
limited  means.  Nothing,  however, 
could  successfully  tempt  Rev.  Mr.  R.  to 
leave  his  field  of  labor  to  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  God  had  called  him,  until  he  felt 
persuaded  that  his  work  there  was  all 
done. 

A  material  increase  of  salary  in  the 


offered  him  bv  his  own  church,  and 


he  was  pressed  to  take  it.  He  asked 
for  time  to  consider  the  proposition, 
and  in  the  course  of  several  weeks  there¬ 
after  he  publicly  announced  to  his  con¬ 
gregation  that  he  did  not  need  it,  and 
therefore  declined  to  accept  the  proffer 
ed  increase. 

In  all  the  years  of  my  knowledge  of 
Elbe  Nurriton  and  Providence  Presbyter- 
\  ian  church  it  was  fortunate  in  having 
jconstituencies  of  families  of  excellent 
social  standing, which  gave  character  to 
the  church  and  was  helpful  to  the  pas¬ 
tor. 

The  life  of  a  greatly  beloved  and  rev¬ 
erend  pastor  and  his  people  is  very 
much  one  and  the  same  life.  The  pas¬ 
tor  absorbs  what  is  the  best  out  of  his 
i  people,  and  his  peoples’  lives  are  very 
■  largely  transmuted  into  his  (the  pas- 
I  tor’s)  life,  unconscious  to  them,  but 
'll  nevertheless  true  and  real;  they  think 
as  the  pastor  thought,  they  talk  as 


he  talked,  and  they  do  as  he  did.  A 
pastor  serving  acceptably  the  same  J 
charge  a  long  time,  45  years,  as  Rev. 
Mr.  R.  served  this  charge,  is  himself  j 
more  or  less  reproduced,  duplicated, 
thousands  of  times  in  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  charge.  We  are  all  mosaics  | 
ij of  other  men,  and  of  some  very  much 
more  to  than  of  others.  30  years  cf  | 
I  pretty  close  contact  with  Rev.  Mr.  R. 

I  convinces  me  that  there  are  some  of  the  I 
elements  of  his  Christian  life  and 
j  character  in  my  life.  Virtue  always 


rgoes  out  ot  good  men  into  ottiers,  to 
i  their  healing,  as  from  the  garment  of 
Jesus  to  the  poor  woman  that  touched 
|  him  in  faith. 

Anticipated  want  of  time  by  reason 
I  of  a  lengthy  program  prevents  me  from 
pursuing  my  subject  any  further.  Rev. 
Mr.  R.  had  a  remarkable  pastorate  in 
j  more  ways  than  I  have  intimated,  and 
to  a  fuller  extent  than  1  have  described. 
.“The  worker  dies,  but  his  work  goes| 
[on.  ” 


OLD  BURYING  GROUND. 

Is  tones  in  St.  ThQ|lias’  Cemetery  Hate  Ba# 

to  1737.— The  ScV.  1  Graveyard  at 

Cams  Hill— Somi,  Inscriptions. 

Down  the  Skippack  road  or  pike,  in 
Jwhitpain  township,  about  three-fourths 
Sof  a  mile  below  the  well-known  town 
| of  Blue  Bell,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road,  on  a  farm  owned  by  William 
Funk,  now  occupied  Jesse  Cassel, 
and  quite  a  short  distance  above  “Oil 
Mill  run,  ’’  which  has  been  known  by 
|that  name  from  long  years  ago — and 
the  stone  arch  bridge  over  where  it 
Jcrosses  the  pike  was  built  in  1804 — is 
Ian  old  burial  spot,  the  oldest  likely  in 
Ithe  county. 

A  stone  at  a  grave  in  St.  Thomas’ 
Episcopal  burying  ground,  in  White- 
marsh,  at  the  junction  of  the  Skippack 
[and  Bethlehem  pikes,  bearing  the  date 
‘Oct.  2,  1727,”  would  be,  as  far  as  is 
j  known,  the  next  oldest.  The  oldest  in 
'this  ground,  as  will  be  read  later,  is 
iMarch,  1714. 

This  grave  ground,  along  this  great 
I  thoroughfare,  close  by  the  wayside — 
Ithe  road  at  that  point  and  for  a  distance 
above  and  below  it  being  considerably 
lower  than  the  field— is  said  to  have 
had  at  one  time  from  40  to  50  inter¬ 
ments,  and  principally  all  having 
nothing  but  common  field  stones  placed 
at  head  and  foot  of  graves. 

The  other  stones,  before  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  plow  came  and  got  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  used  as  is  subsequent¬ 
ly  stated,  and  unregarded  by  kith  or 
kin,  had  their  inscriptions  effaced  by 
the  farm  cattle  when  grazing  in  the 
field  by  rubbing  or  scratching  their 
heads  against  the  stones. 

On  the  only  stone  remaining  we  read 
as  follows:  “Here  lyeth  ye  body  of 
Ann,  late  wife  of  Thomas  McCarty,  who 
departed  this  life  March  21,  ye  year  of 
-our  Lord  1714-15,  aged  57.’’ 

On  the  back  of  the  stone  the  following 
<quaint  inscription  is  made: 

.Although  mv  body  lies  in  earth, 

1  wish  my  friends'both  joy  and  mirth. 

Their  interest  prize  ; 

To  live  with  Christ  we  all  shall  rise: 

For  as  the  Scripture  text  declares 
That  we  shall  rise  and  not  heirs, 

And  if,  then  woe  be  to  that  mortal  man 
That  in  God’s  judgment  cannot  stand. 

In  1838  the  dwelling  on  this  property 


'hundred  yards  from  it,  was  taken  down 
.-and  remodeled,  and  also  some  outbuild¬ 
ings  near  the  bouse,  old  bake  oven, 
etc.,  were  entirely  gotten  away,  and  as 
The  work  of  removal  about  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls  progressed  tombstone  after 
tombtsone,  with  the  inscriptions  quite 
legible,  were  heaved,  out  by  the  work¬ 
men,  all  evidently  being  from  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground  adjacent,  and  in  good  shape 
'for  building,  dressed  as  they  were  for 
the  purpose  intended,  being  fiat,  angu¬ 
lar,  etc.,  and  as  the  German  would  say, 
“thev  build  good.  ’’ 

These  stones,  the  reader  will  under¬ 
stand,  were  taken  from  the  old  grave 
ground,  which  then  had  long  passed 
into  neglect,  being  already  120  years 
old,  to  build  the  house  when  first  erect¬ 
ed,.  as  the  stones  were  well  dressed  ma- 
-terial  for  the  masonry. 

This  Thomas  McCarty,  whose  wife  is 
mentioned  as  being  interred  here, 
owned  the  property  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
terment,  and  for  quite  a  period  before 
and  later.  The  place  was  then  about 
250  acres.  In  1829  the  Hon.  John  B. 
Steirgere,  of  Norristown, who  was  elect¬ 
ed  to. congress  in  1826,  was  interested 
in  this  property. 

This  place  was  also  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  the  Hon.  Jones  Detwiler, 
ex-state  senator,  who  now  has  a  de¬ 
sirable  home  and  a  most  productive 
farm  a  short  distance 
Funk  property,  and 
encyclopedia  in  local 
eral  information. 

This  grave  ground  seems  to  have  had 
no  name,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unlike 
some  of  the  sections  in  the  National 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  which  the 
writer  has  seen,  which  have  on  stones, 
obviously  placed  at  the  head  of  sec¬ 
tions:  “Unknown.’’ 

Along  the  Camp  hill  and  quite  near 
the  Camp  Hill  station,  on  the  North 
Penn  railroad,  just  over  the  township 
lines  of  Upper  Dublin  and  Springfield, 
in  Wbitemarsh  township,  is  one  of 
the  old  graveyards  of  the  county,  and 
like  a  sick  animal  it  looks  sick,  and 
this  old  interment  ground  looks  old. 
As  Longfellow,  the  man  of  beautiful 
thought  and  lines,  wrote  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church  at  Radnor,  Delaware  county, 
which  place  we  well  know  of: 

You  cross  the  threshhoid,  and  dim  and  small 
The  narrow  aisle,  the  bare  white  wall, 

The  pews  and  the  pulpit,  quaint  and  tall, 
Whisper  and  say,  Alas  !  we  are  old. 

The  reader  perhaps  is  aware  that  in 
the  old  burying  ground  attached  to  this 
■old,  ancient  place  of  religious  worship 
repose  the  remains  of  that  fearless  sol¬ 
dier  and  eminent  man, General  Anthony 
Wayne.  A  plain,  unpretending  monu¬ 
ment  stands  near  his  grave,  which  was 
erected  July  4,  1809,  13  years  after  his 
death,  bv  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  with  impressive  cere¬ 
monies,,  We  will  further  arid  that  h  is  a 
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wife,  Mary  Wavne,  lies  in  this  yard 
but  m  another  part  of  it.  She  died 
three  years  before  her  gallant  husband, 
this  Schull  graveyard,  some  20  by  30 
has  a  good  wall  around  it,  and  re¬ 
cently  the  owner  of  the  property  oii 
which  the  yard  is  has  had  the  wall 
fixed  up,  and  it  looks  now  quite  in 
trim:  the  unsightly  weeds  and  briars 
have  been  cleaned  away,  and  in  this 


iso  ated  place,  up  among  the  big  Camp 
hill,  directly  north  of  Camp  Hill  sta¬ 
tion  some  500  yards,  lie  the  bodies  of 
Nicholas  fichuil  and  his  wife  Abigail, 
i  Abigail  died,  according  to  the  in- 
j  sciiption  on  the  gravestone  at  her 
I  §Tra'!e’l  Ma-V  ^1,  ^ ~o3,  in  her  65th  year. 
SI  ^ychoias  is  supposed  to  lie  bv  the  side 
i  of  his  wife,  but  has  no  stone  at  the 
i  gia\  e.  Accounts  state  that  curious 
people  broke  it  off  and  carried  it  away 
j  by  bits.  This  Nicholas  Schull  was  a 
|  veiT  distinguished  man,  and  was  quite 
prominent  in  the  colonial  government 
was  considerable  of  a  scholar,  Indian 
interpreter,  etc.,  followed  surveyin'* 

I  'would  run  and  lay  out  roads,  and  the 
I  road  that  leads  up  from  Willow  Grove 
:  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Governor 
I  -Keith  residence,  in  Horsham,  was 
laid  out  by  him.  He  was  at  one  time 
•  surveyor  general  of  the  colony,  and 
for  quite  a  period,  holding  the  position 
|  until  he  died,  which  was  in  1761. 

This  graveyard  is  on  the  Tell  pro¬ 
perty,  a  family  of  great  resources 
money,  etc.,  and  although  this  place  is 
almost  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and 
the  wealthy  owners,  likely,  have  no 
claim  m  the  way  of  kindred,  or  even 
of  memory  there,  yet  a  creditable  re- 
yard  for  the  dead,  and  especially  for 
those  of  generations  ago,  and  one'  who 
had  attained  celebrity  in  life,  as  well 
as  a  regard  to  themselves,  induced  them 
to  fix  up  the  walls  of  the  place,  givinc* 
them  an  ornamental  finish,  and  things 
around  generally  a  cheerful  look.  Set¬ 
tees,  strong  and  of  durable  wood,  are 
placed  about  the  place,  to  test  and  tarry 
a  spell.  A  good,  wide  step-wav — for 
the  place  is  on  high  ground — that  was 
attended  with  cost,  approaches  the  en¬ 
closure.  Going  up  the  steps  beems  like 
the  Howadji  that  we  read  of,  “going 
to  the  prophet’s  tomb.” 
w  Just  oft  a  short  distance  to  the 
purpling  east,  ”  in  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  township, close  to  the  Spring- 
field  and  Upper  Dublin  line,  is  a  long 
stone  dwelling  house,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  which  was  used  Ivy  Gener¬ 
al.  Washington  as  his  headquarteit'S  while 
his  army  was  in  that  locality,  on  the 
high  ground  around;  hence  the  name 
Camp  Hill.  The  Revolutionary  army 
was  encamped  at  this  place  about  two 
months,  being  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
jber  to  the  middle  of  December,  1777, 
(when  it  broke  camp  and  trod  its  way 
to  Valley  Forge,  where  in  its  six 
[months’  stay  it  had  no  battle  with  the 
enemy,  but  Gnlv  the  elements  in  their 
severity  ;  with  sleet  and  slush  and 
snow,  with  storms  of  wind  and  ice  and 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 


Entertaining  Record  of  the  Paxson 
Farm  and  Family— Prominent  in  Upper 
Dublin  Township  for  Many  Years. 

The  Paxson  family  are  among  the 


prominent  families  in  the  eastern  part 
!  of  Upper  Dublin,  though  not  original 
;  settlers  of  the  township.  The  family 
is  of  English  Quaker  origin.  Among 
the  earliest  emigrants  to  B>’cks  county 
was  William  Paxson,  who  came  to  Mid¬ 
dletown  from  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
|  land.  He  married  Mary  Parkingham. 
His  son,  Henry  Paxson,  settled  in  Sole- 
;  burv  in  1704. 


THE  JOSHUA  PAXSON  FARSI. 
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beating  rain. 


The  farm  formerly  owned  by  Joshua 
Paxson  was  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  from  Dreshertown  to  Horsham, 
but  is  now  divided.  The  buildings  are 
upon  both  sides  of  the  highway,  near 
the  Welsh  road,  and  ovei  a  mile  north - 
.  east  of  Dreshertown,  and  upon  much 
higher  ground.  This  locality  was  in  the 
1  path  of  the  cyclone  of  May  28,  1896, 

'  when  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
I  buildings  and  trees.  The  tract  here- 
I  abouts  was- once  a  Spencer  estate.  The 
9  surface  is  moderately  level,  from  which 
5  are  the  sources  of  the  Sandy  Run,  and 
If  is  quite  productive. 

In  earler  colonial  times  the  tract 
.4  owned  by  Joshua  Paxson,  on  the  east 
I  (Side  of  the  highway,  was  owned  by  an 
I  English  Quaker  family  named  Spencer. 
In  1734  Samuel  Spencer  was  assessed 
for  100  acres,  and  which  by  will  of  1757 
•S*  he  bequeathed  to  his  son,  John  Spencer. 
The  latter  acquired  by  purchase  in  1785 
84%  acres  from  his  nephew,  Samuel  l 
Spencer.  The  death  of  John  Spencer  in  [ 
1813  left  a  widow  and  two  daughters,  I 
Sarah,  wife  of  Jonathan  Thomas,  and) 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Mcllvaine, 
[to  whom  said  lands  descended.  The! 
[estate  was  sold  to  Jonathan  Thomas  inj 
|l813,  comprising  161  acres.  Five  yearsl 
later  Thomas  is  recorded  as  living  in 
Ridley  township,  Delaware  county,  and 
when  he  sold  132%  acres  to  Jacob  Fitz-fi 
water.  The  latter  immediately  sold  108%| 
acres  to  Joshua  Paxson,  of  Cheltenham, 
for  $10,006. 

In  1776  John  Spencer  was  assessed  foil 
150  acres,  three  horses  and  four  cows.g 
His  name  was  enrolled  in  the  militia 
company  of  that  year.  He  lived  to  be-j 
come  quite  an  old  man. 

BRIEF  OF  TITLE  OF  SPENCER  TRACT. 


1688.  Thomas  Holme  received  a  gran [ 
of  2500  acres. 

1697.  Executors  of  Holme  sold  100(1 
acres  to  John  Hood. 

1708.  John  Hood  sold  252  acres,  bel 
ing  the  eastern  half  of  500  acres,  pail 
of  the  1000  acres,  to  his  son,  Jonathaif 


H  ood 
1724.  Jonathan 
to  Samuel  Spencer. 


Hood  sold  250  acre 


The  lam 


the  northwest  side 


|  crossroad  was  doubtless  the  western 
half  of  the  500  acres,  owned  by  the 
Hoods,  and  now  partly  included  m  the 
150  acres  owned  by  Charles  S.  Paxson. 
The  adjoining  Roberts  farm  has  the 
I  same  early  title  as  ^  that  conveyed  to 
ISamuel  Spencer  m  1724. 

FARM  OF  CHARLES  S.  PAXSON. 

Hi  is  large  farm  comprises  150  acres  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  road  to  Dresh- 
ertown.  It  extends  nearly  to  the  Welsh 
road.  It  was  part  of  the  Holme  and 
Hood  tracts  before  settlement  was  made, 
and  afterwards  held  by  the  Spencers. 

In  1757  Samuel  Spencer  conveyed  to  his 
third  son,  John  Spencer.  The  latter 
died  intestate  in  1813.  In  the  assess 
ment  of  1776  John  Spencer  was  assessed 
for  150  acres,  three  horses  and  four  cows. 
Samuel  Spencer  is  called  “aged,”  and 
assessed  for  150  acres,  three  horses 
and  two  cows.  John  Spencer  left  two 
daughters,  Sarah,  wife  .  of  Jonathan 
Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jere¬ 
miah  Mcllvaine,  and  m  1813  this  part 
of  the  estate  fell  to  the  share  of  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Thomas.  It  extended  for 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  road 
to  Dreshertown  and  132  perches  along 
the  Welsh  road.  There  have  been  the 
following  succession  of  transfers  since: 

1831.  Jonathan  Thomas  to  his  son, 
Spencer  Thomas. 

1852.  Adjudged  by  orphans’  court  to 
his  son,  Samuel  Thomas. 

1853,  Samu,el  Thomas  to  Hepzibah 
Thomas. 

1857,  Hepzibah  Thomas  to  Samuel 

Gray. 

1878.  Assigned  estate  of  Samuel 
Urav  to  Charles  Paxson,  89  acres. 

Charles  Paxson  married  Agnes  Tyson, 
lof  Abington,  and  died  in  1880  at  the 
,age  of  77.  He  owned  285  acres  altogether. 

THE  SPENCER  FAMILY. 

e  records  of  Philadelphia  give  us 
Isom  information  concerning  the  Spen- 
lcer  family.  The  first  Samuel  Spencer 
I  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  was  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Friend,  who  came  here  perhaps 
(before  1700  from  the  island  of  Barba- 
Idoes.  He  became  a  merchant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  His  death  occurred _  in  the 
j  early  part  of  1705,  his  will  having  been 
I  presented  for  registry  on  the  20th  of 
|  February  of  that  year.  The  main  pro- 
1  visions  of  his  will  were:  To  eldest  son 
1  Samuel,  £20  when  he  becomes  21  years 
lof  age.  He  was  forthwith  to  be  sent 
to  Barbadoes  to  his  relatives  there.  To 
Ison  William  £20,  also  when,  of  age. 
To  his  friend,  Mary  Maddox,  daughter  ] 
of  Thomas  Maddox,  £15.  The  latter  was 
made  executor.  The  will  was  witness¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  Willard  and  Jaspar  Ear- 
man.  The  fact  that  his  sons  were  min¬ 
ors  and  that  no  wife  is  mentioned  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  first  Samuel  Spencer  was 
a  widower  of  midde  age. 

Another  Samuel  Spencer  was  in 
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per  Dublin  as  ea!Ty“s"T703.  when  ne 
bought  150  acres  of  Thomas  Whitton. 

A  recital  says  that  he  left  that  much 
land  to  his  sons,  Jacob  and  John. 
Jacob  got  75  acres,  of  which  he  died 
the  owner,  -without  will,  having  four 
children,  Janet,  Samuel,  John  and 
Mary.  In  1783  the  three  of  these  re-  j 
leased  the  land  to  their  brother  Samuel. 
The  latter  died  in  1783,  leaving  to  his  ^ 
sons,  Jacob  and  John,  his  plantation. 

It  is  mentioned  that  at  this  time  these 
sons  each  had  farms  adjoining.  For  this  j 
land  they  were  to  pay  £618  to  the  other 
heirs,  who  were  Joseph,  Nathan,  Eliza-  I 
beth,  Sarah,  Mary  and  Edith,  widow  ! 
of  Joseph  Lukens. 

THE  FARM  OF  JESSE  ROBERTS. 

This  is  a  large  farm  of  145  acres, 
situated  east  of  the  road  to  Horsham 
and  lying  between  the  Paxson  and  TJn- 
ruh  estates.  The  buildings  are  in  a 
very  seduced  situation  in  the  valley  of 
a  tributary  of  the  Sandy  Run,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  highway  by  a  lane 
half  a  mile  in  length.  Here  is  a  large 
two-story  stone  house,  finely  shaded 
on  the  south  side.  An  orchard  covers 
the  space  eastward  of  the  old  stone  barn. 
This  is  a  very  old  homestead,  where 
there  has  probably  been  a  habitation 
since  1725.  '  _ 

The  earliest  titles  are  the  same  as 
given  in  the  account  of  the  Paxson 
farms,  it  having  been  a  Spencer  tract, 
bought  by  Samuel  Spencer  in  1724  of 
Jonathan  Flood.  Samuel  Spencer  sold 
off  100  acres  to  Derr’ck  Tyson  in  1724, 
one  of  the  German  Friends  who  early 
settled  in  Penn’s  colony.  The  bound¬ 
aries  were:  Beginning  at  corner  of  John 
Kirk’s  land;  by  same  southeast  167 
perches;  by  land”  of  late  Joseph  Hood 
northeast  97  perches;  by  Samuel  Spen¬ 
cer’s  other  land  northwest  167  perches; 
by  land  of  one  Johnson  southwest  97 
perches  to  beginning.  This  was  sold 
for  £46,  indicating  that  there  were  no 
improvements.  Derrick  Tyson  appears 
in  the  list  of  1734  as  having  100  acres. 

In  1765  he  sold  his  100  acres  to  his 
eldest  son,  Jonathan  Tyson,  and  also  20 
acres,  which  he  had  bought  of  Joseph 
Hood  and  Issachar  Price  in  1728.  In 
the  list  of  1776  there  are  three  Tysons 
assessed,  Isaac,  Matthew  and  Jonathan. 
The  latter  was  credited  with  123  acres, 
three  horses  and  three  cows  and  one 
negro  sarvant.  Also  a  grist  mill,  but 
where  the  latter  was  is  not  apparent. 
His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
militia  company.  In  1783  he  bought  10 
acres  more  of  Samuel  Spencer.  By  1794a 
Jonathan  Tyson  had  removed  to  Abing¬ 
ton,  and  in  that  year  he  sold  his  133 
acres  to  Elijah  Lukens.  The  succeding 
transfers  of  the  farm  were: 

1802. 
pie. 

1806. 

1808. 

Clime. 


Elijah  Lukens  to  John  Mar- 

Marple  to  William  Morgan. 
William  Morgan  to  Samuel 


1817.  Clime  to  John  Kirk  and  David  jjj 

Thomas. 

1818.  Kirk  and  Thomas  back  to  fi 
Jacob  Clime. 

1822.  Clime  to  John  Kirk  and 
Thomas. 

1826.  Kirk  and  Thomas  to  William  i 
Berrill,  who  remained  the  owner  for  a 
lifetime,  or  the  space  of  32  years.  ; 

1858.  Administrators  of  Berrill  to 
Charles  K.  Roberts,  whose  will  was 
made  in  1864,  conveying  to  his  wife, 
Sarah  Ann  Roberts. 

1871.  Sarah  Ann  Roberts  to  Jesse 
Roberts. 

THE  MULLIN'  LOT. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  road  from 
Dreshertown  to  Horsham,  and  a  mile 
from  the  former  place,  is  a  one-story 
stone  house,  which  betrays  much  anti¬ 
quity..  To  it  are  attached  three  acres, 
now  the  property  of  John  Mullin.  This 
house  was  here  in  1820,  when  Sheriff 
Philip  Sellers  sold  it  as  the  property  of 
Hamilton  Roney  for  §600  to  John  Kirk. 
There  is  no  record  showing  by  whom  or 
when  it  was  built,  or  how  long  Roney 
owmed  it.  The  Kirks  did  not  retain  it 
long.  In  1832  the  heirs  of  John  Kirk 
sold  it  to  Edward  Bright,  whose  admin¬ 
istrators  the  next  year  sold  it  back  to 
John  Kirk.  Ann  M.  Paxson  bought  it 
in  1835,  holding  it  10  years.  She  mov¬ 
ed  to  Cheltenham  and  in  1845  sold  to 
Mary  Henry,  wife  of  Isaac  Henry,  of 
Montgomery,  and  mother  of  Joseph  G. 
Henry,  now  blacksmith ing  in  Lansdale. 
The  later  transfers  have  been: 

1855.  Isaac  Henry  to  Jacob  Meyers. 

1875.  Meyers  to  William  Madden, 

1  who  died  in  1881. 

1891.  Ruth  A.  Madden,  widow,  to  ’ 
John  Mullin. 

GRIFFITH  FARM— MICLIENER  FARM. 

The  road  from  Jarrettown  toward.1 
;  Hat  boro  winds  and  climbs  eastward  I 
over  a  steep  hill  and  comes  down  to  af 
!  lower  level  again  before  reaching  the  I 
county  line.  From  the  summit  of  this  I 
there  are  some  fine  prospects.  Half  a  8 
mile  east  of  Jarrettown,  and  before  the  I 
summit  is  reached, is  the  old  farmhouse  I 
of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  standing  close  to  I 
the  highway.  Passing  to  the  summit  I 
of  the  hill  is  the  mansion  of  John  E.  I 
Griffith’s  place,  comprising  102  acres,  I 
formerly  belonging  to  Michael  Felinl 
and  reaching  to  the  Welsh  road.  It  now! 
includes  a  former  separate  property  to  | 
the  eastward,  which  is  at  present  ten¬ 
anted  by  George  Lear.  To  the  southeast  ^ 
and  in  a  vale  at  some  distance  from  ‘ 
the  road  is  an  old  stone  farmhouse,  the 
residence  of  Amos  Erb,  grandson  of 
Amos  Erb,  of  Dreshertown.  Here  are 
1 50  acres,  formerly  owned  by  Harman 
Mashall.  All  these  lands  in  former 
;  times  belonged  to  the  Spencer  family. 

MARSHALL  FARM. 

This  was  part  of  lands  of  James  Spen- 


\  cer  m  the  oiaer^imeHm'aiiig  lotHrcresp 
I  and  who  willed  it  to  his  grandson, 

I  Enoch  M.  Spencer,  in  1813.  In  1826 
I  Miriam  Spencer  bought  it  of  her  father, 

|  Enoch,  paying  $39  per  acre.  The  sub- 
I  sequent  transfers  have  been: 

1831.  Miriam  Spencer  to  Spencer 
1  Shoemaker. 

1837.  Shoemaker  to  David  Lloyd. 

1841.  Lloyd  to  Joseph  Ottinger. 

1S43.  Ottinger  to  Yardley  Cadwallad- 
j  er,  of  Moreland. 

1864.  Cadwallader  to  Harman  Y. 
i  Marshall. 

1892.  Marshall  to  Amos  Erb,  Jr.,  19 
I  acres,  for  §36,000. 

GRIFFITH  FARM— THE  SPENCERS. 

There  are  several  properties  along  the 
road  over  the  hill  from  Jarrettown  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Welsh  road.  Tnese  were  all 
originally  owned  by  the  Spencer  family. 
The  largest  one  of  these  is  now  owned 
by  John  H.  Griffith.  It  comprises  102 
acres,  bordering  the  Welsh  road  for 
one-third  of  a  mile,  and  lying  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Jarrettown  road.  It 
is  bounded  by  lands  of  Henry  Marshall, 
Alfred  E.Smith  and  Frank  Cadwallader. 
A  stone  dwelling  on  the  Jarrettown 
road  is  the  homestead. 

The  record  goes  back  to  Richard 
Whitton.  who  held  213  acres  till  1743. 
By  his  will  of  that  year  he  conveyed  to 
his  cousins,  Samuel  and  William  Spen- 
i  cer.  In  1746  a  release  from  Samuel 
jj  Spencer  gave  title  to  William  Spencer  for 
156  acres.  10  years  later,  in  1756,  the 
will  of  William  Spencer  placed  his  son 
James  in  possession.  The  assessment 
I  of  1734  credits  Richard  Whitton  with 
jj  200  acres  in  round  figures.  The  assess¬ 
ment  of  1776  gave  James  Spencer  150 
1  acres,  three  horses  and  three  cows. 

,ij  James,  John  and  Samuel  Spencer  were 
i  enrolled  in  the  militia  company  of  1776. 

Tli  is  portion  of  the  Spencer  land  pass¬ 
ed  from  that  family  in  1791,  when  50 
'  acres  were  sold  to  Azor  Lukens,  and 
"  which  was  bounded  by  the  Welsh  road 
for  1270  feet.  John  Lukens  became 
the  owner  in  1808  by  deed  from  Azor 
Lukens.  In  1853  Charles  H.  Lukens, 
i  son  of  Charles  Lukens,  sold  to  William 
Lukens.  William  Lukens  sold  the  50 
j  acres  to  Ellen  P.  Lukens  and  in  1880 
Charles  K.  Lukens  sold  to  Michael  Fer- 
1  lin,  whose  transfer  to  John  II.  Griffith 
U  was  in  1893. 

Tire  present  Griffith  farm,  however, 
is  made  up  of  several  other  places.  Of 
these  11  acres  were  bought  in  1858  by 
Benjamin  Garrigues  from  Lydia  D. 

I  Michener,  and  who  sold  to  Michael 
I  Ferlin  in  1S65.  Another  27  acres  and 
j  a  house  were  derived  from  George 
Feiser  in  1873,  and  which  had  been  the 
property  of  Charles  Edgar,  who  died 
intestate  in  1872,  and  Sarah  Ann  Feiser 
was  his  daughter. 

The  Edgar  property  came  from  the 
j  Spencers.  In  1812  the  will  of  James 
Spencer  devised  a  house  and  two  tracts 


to  his  son,  .Tames  Spencer,  the  latter 
a  minor.  The  elder  Spencer  had  ob¬ 
tained  it  through  the  will  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  Morgan  Spencer.  It  was  in  1833 
that  Charles  Edgar,  of  Solebury,  Bucks 
county,  bought  of  the  younger  James 
Spencer. 

THE  MICHENER  FARM. 

This  was  no  doubt  once  part  of  the 
Spencer  lands.  The  writer  has  traced 
it  back  no  farther  than  to  1831,  when 
Miriam  Spencer  sold  to  Spencer  Shoe¬ 
maker.  It  had  once  been  owned  bv 
Enoch  M.  Spencer, by  virtue  of  the  will 
of  his  grandfather,  James  Spencer. 
Enoch  Spencer  died  intestate  and  his  j: 
property  was  bought  by  Miriam  Spencer. 
The  succeeding  transfers  have  been: 

1837.  Spencer  Shoemaker  to  David 
Lloyd. 

1841.  Lloyd  to  Joseph  Ottinger. 

1843.  Ottinger  to  Yardley  Cadwallad- 
er,  31  acres. 

1855.  Cad  wallader  to  Charles  Miehen- 
er,  a  house  and  11.  acres. 

Charles  Michener  died  in  1858  and  his 
widow,  Lydia  D.  Michener,  was  his 
executor,  who  sold  the  11  acres  that 
year  to  Benjamin  Garrigues. 

The  former  Michener  lands  are  now 
owned  by  Alfred  E.  Smith.  E.  M. 
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LOCAL  HISTORY. 

Properties  in  Upper  Dublin  Township 
Written  Up  bv  E.  M.— Farms  of  Jarrett 
D.  Kirk  and  Eouis  S.  Whitcomb. 

The  Kirk  homestead  is  beautiful  for 
situation.  The  buildings  are  on  the 
eastern  side  ot  the  Limekiln  turnpike 
and  at  some  distance  from  it.  The 
connection  is  made  by  a  maple  lined 
lane,  and  the  farm  has  been  named 
the  “Maple  Grove  Farm.”  Here  are 
a  substantial  stone  house  and  barn.  In 
the  rear  are  the  wooded  slopes  that 
rise  eastward  of  Jarrettown.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  farm  generally  slopes  south¬ 
ward,  in  which  direction  are  fine  pros 
pects  of  the  village  of  Dreshertown,.  of 
the  vale  of  the  Sandy  Bun,  of  the  line 
of  the  Trenton  cut-off  railroad  and  _  of 
the  slope  of  the  long  range  which 
hides  Fitzwatertown  from  view. 

This  property  has  had  a  long  history 
and  here  has  probably  been  a  human 
habitation  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Among  the  early  owners  were  the 
Whittons,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
were  residents.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Charlesworth  family  made  the  first 
improvements  soon  after  1705.  _  They 
also  owned  the  adjoining  Whitcomb 
place  on  the  eastward.  At  this  time 
the  writer  is  not  certain  where  were 
the  first  buildings.  At  any  rate  the 
Charlesworth  family  owned  it  for  86 
years,  or  from  1705  till  1791.  An  old 
brief  of  title  runs  as  follows: 

1681,  William  Penn  to  Bobert  Lodge, 
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500acnesVre&6,  -Rom. Eodge 
ton,  the  same;  1690,  patent  to  Ilenrv 
Johnson,  300  acres;  1698,  Hen rv  John- j 
son  to  Whitton,  300  acres;  1698,  Bobert1, 
Whitton  to 'Thomas  Whitton,  500  acres,  j 
part  if  both  tracts;  1700.  Whitton  to  i 
David  Morgan,  200  acres;  1705,  Mor¬ 
gan  to  Joseph  Charlesworth,  the  same ;  , 
-with  these  boundaries:  Beginning 
I  at  corner,  southeast  by  Samuel  Spencer 
9QQ  perches,  northeast  160  perches, 
northwest  hv^Robert  Whitton  200  perch¬ 
es,  southwest  bydftfcsj  Riqhard  Hilliard 
160  perches  to  beginififig?'  '  t 

In  1734  the  assessment  credits  .Joseph 
Charlesworth  witn  2QGy  ac^es.  .  The 
family  were  English  Quakers  and  the 
name' has  long  since  disappeared  m  the 
township.  In  1742,  in  March,  the 
will  of  Joseph  Charlesworth  conveyed 
this  plantation  to  his  son  Abraham, 
who  owned  it  his  lifetime. 

The  name  of  charlesworth  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  militia  com- 1 
pany,  but  in  the  assessment  of  1776  1 
appears  that  of  Abraham  Chailes- 
worth,  who  is  described  as  “aged  and 
helpless,”  and  as  owning  200 _  acres,  ■ 
three  horses  and  five  cows.  His  will  , 
was  made  July  2,  1779.  The  name  of 
his  wife  was  Rebecca.  No  sons  are, 
mentioned,  but  there  were  three  daugh¬ 
ters-  Ann,  wife  of  James  Kerr ;  Jane, 
wife  of  Jacob  Humphrey,  and  Hannah, 
wife  of  Thomas  Willis.  I 

The  property  was  not  disposed  of  till  ; 
many  yeais  later,  or  not  till  179L  when  1 
it  was  divided.  The  western  side  ct  , 
104%  acres  had  come  into  possession  ef  1 
James  Kerr,  who  m  that  year  sold  to  | 
James  Barnes.  At  the  same  date  10n 
acres  on  the  east  were  sold  to  James 
Spencer.  The  deed  to  Barnes  gives  | 
these  boundaries :  Beginning  at  cornir 
of  late  Samuel  Houpt,  being  also  ctr- 1 
ner  of  John  Heston;  thence  southeast 
It y  Heston’s  land  210  perches  to  corner 
in  line  of  George  Dresher;  partly  by! 

resher  and  partly  by  land  ot  Rynear  .;r 
Kirk  northeast  68  perches;  by  land  in-  A 
tended  to  be  granted  to  James  Spencer,  | 
being  part  of  said  200-acre  tract,  north-  bl 
west°  129  perches  and  southwest  six  II 
perches,  crossing  a  small  stream,  and  ■ 
northwest  two  and  one- ha  If  porches  and  || 
northeast  six  and  one-half  perches, pass- | 
ing  above  the  spring  from  which  the! 
stream  issues;*  then  northwest  40 1 
perches  and  northeast  66  perches  and  1 
northwest  38  perches  to  corner  of  Jos  | 
eph  Shoemaker;  southwest  134  perches  | 
by  same  and  by  land  of  Matthew  Tyson  fl 
to  beginning. 

The  old  barn  was  built  in  1800  bv 
Barnes.  He  also  built  the  old  house. 
The  ownership  of  Barnes  lasted  28 
years.  His  will  was  made  Dec.  9,  r 
1818.  He  left  a  widow,  Sarah,  but  no 
children.  His  real  estate  was  left  to 
Joseph  Heaton,  who  had  long  liv#d  i 
with  him,  provided  he  would  pay  $100 
r»or  acre.  The  executors  were  Sarah 
~  Joseph  Heaton  and  George 
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FTtzwater.  Heaton  concluded  not  to  I 
take  the  farm  on  these  terms,  and  so 
in  1836  it  was  sold  to  Abraham  Kirk, 
father  of  the  present  ownefy  Jarrett 
D.  Kirk.  The  present  house  was  built 
by  Abraham  Kirk  in  1852. 

LUKENS  PLANTATION— FEELIN  FARM. 

This  is  situated  on  the  Welsh  road 
southeast  of  the  Brad  field  place.  It  is 
a  long,  narrow7  strip  of  63  acres,  extend¬ 
ing  northeast  along  a  crossroad, connect¬ 
ing  with  the  Welsh  road.  The  stone 
farm  buildings  are  at  a  distance  from 
the  highway.  The  surface  of  the  land 
has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  southwest. 

This  property  may  be  traced  back  to 
:  prior  to  1734.  It  is  a  fragment  of  213 
acres,  covering  the  region  also  to  the 
I  southeast,  which  was  owned  by  an 
Englishman  named  Richard  Whitton. 
In  the  assessment  of  1734  Whitton  is 
credited  w7ith  200  acres.  He  was  re 
lated  to  the  Spencers,  another  English 
i  Quaker  family,  and  probably  had  no 
children.  The  close  of  his  ljfe  came 
about  1743.  In  his  will  of  that  year  he 
5  devised  his  land  to  his  two  cousins, 

'  Samuel  and  William  Spencer.  These 
1  two  made  partition  in  1746,  by  which 
I  William  got  156  acres  and  Samuel  the 
remainder.  In  1756  it  became  the"'!; line 
of  William  Spencer  to  make  his  will 
and  he  gave  all  his  land  to  his  son, 
James  Spencer.  In  1776  the  latter  was 
assessed  for  156  acres,  three  horses  and 
three  cows.  His  ownership  lasted  a 
long  time, and  that  of  the  Spencer  fami¬ 
ly  was  48  vears.  In  1791  James  Spen¬ 
cer  sold  off  the  present  farm  to  Azor 
Lnkens  for  £350.  Spencer  had  not  liv¬ 
ed  on  this,  but  on  the  homestead  below 
the  crossroad.  In  1791  the  50  acres 
were  bounded  by  lands  of  John  Spen 
cer,  James  Spencer,  and  had  property 
of  Joseph  Shoemaker  on  the  northwest 
side. 

The  Lukens  family  are  of  Hollander 
origin,  but  were  Quakers,  even  before 
Jan  Lukens  came  to  America  in  1703. 
English  missionaries  had  persuaded 
quite  a  number  of  Dutch  and  Germans 
into  Quakerism  and  they  afterw7ard 
migrated  to  Pennsylvania. 

Azor  Lukens  sold  in  1808  to  his  son, 
John  Lukens.  The  sons  of  the  latter 
were  Azor,  George  and  Charles.  The 
two  former  died,  leaving  their  shares 
to  Charles  Lukens.  In  1853  there  was 
a  conveyance  fiom  Charles  Lukens  to 
William  Lukens,  who  immediately  sold 
to  Ellen  F.  Lukens.  The  last  transfer 
was  in  1880,  when  Charles  K.  Lukens 
sold  50  acres  to  Michael  Feel  in. 

WHITCOMB  FARM— JAMES  SPENCER. 

The  Whitcomb  farm  lies  northward 
from  Dreshertp wn,  covering  the  south¬ 
erly  slope  of  the  hillside  reaching  down 
to  the  Horsham  road.  Here  are  new 
buildings,  the  home  of  Louis  Whit 
comb, a  well-known  business  man,  whom 
of  UpperDnblii^avefor 


many  years  henored  with  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  reace.  His  dwelling  is 
near  the  road  o  Horsham.  The  farm 
buildings  at  tie  homestead  are  farther 
up  the  hillside .  This  is  an  extensive  I 
property,  held  in  the  name  of  Cathar-  j 
ine  Whitcomb  for  many  years,  an  aged 
lady,  and  the  widow  of  Isaac  Whit- 1 
comb.  It  was  formerly  a  Spencer  es¬ 
tate,  and  earlier  part  of  the  lands  of  the  I 
Crh^fles worths.  The  early  brief  of  | 

title  is  the  sanjie  as  that  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Kirk  farm  as  follows: 

1G8F  Wiiliam  Penn  to  Robert  Lodge, 
500  acres;  1686,  Lodge  to  Robert  Whit¬ 
ton,  500  aefes  ;  1690,  Whitton  bought  300 
acres  more  of  Henry  Johnson;  1698, 
Whitton  to  his  son,  Thomas  Whitton, 
350  acres,  part  of  the  two  pieces;  1700, 
j  Whitton  to  David  Morgan,  200  acres: 
1704,  Morgan  to  Joseph  Charles  worth,  200 
acres;  1734,  assessment  credits  Joseph 
Charlesworth  with  same  amount;  1742, 
Joseph  Charlesworth  to  his  son  Abra¬ 
ham  by  will. 

In  the  deed  of  1704  by  Morgan  to 
Charlesworth  the  boundaries  are:  Be¬ 
ginning  at  corner;  then  southeast  by 
Samuel  Spencer  200  perches;  northwest 
160  perches;  by  Robert  Whitton  north 
west  200  perches ;  by  Richard  Hilliard 
southwest  160  perches  to  beginning, 
j  The  price  paid  was  £100. 

1779,  will  of  Abraham  Charlesworth 
conveying  to  his  widow,  Rebecca,  and 
(children:  Ann,  wife  of  James  Kerr, 

|  coachmaker, of  Philadelphia  ;  Jane,  wife 
of  Jacob  Humphrey,  innkeeper,  of 
'East  Fallowfield,  Chester  county;  Han¬ 
nah,  wife  of  Thomas  Willis,  turner,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  assessment  of  1776  mentions 
;  Abraham  Charlesworth  as  the  owner  of 
200  acres,  three  horses  and  four  cows, 
and  as  being  aged  and  helpless. 

It  was  not  till  1719  that  108  acres 
came  into  possession  of  James  Spencer 
;i  by  a  conveyance  signed  by  the  above 
j  heirs.  In  1787  the  widow  had  releas- 
\  ed  her  claim  to  her  children.  The  divi- 
|  sion  of  the  property  took  place  in  1791, 

•  the  western  part  coining  into  posses- 
[  sjou  of  James  Kerr,  now  the  Kirk 
farm. 

As  the  end  of  his  life  drew  near,  in 
1812,  James  Spencer  by  will  conveyed 
his  farm  to  his  son,  Abner  Spencer. 

It  then  adjoined  lands  of 4  Spencer 
Thomas,  the  Limekiln  road,  lands  of 
Abraham  Kirk  and  a  road  leading 
from  Jarrettown  to  Horsham. 

The  death  of  Abner  Spencer  took 
place  Nov.  15,  1839,  leaving  a  widow, 
Mary,  who  died  in  1842,  and  two  sons, 
Louis  and  Moses  Spencer,  both  of 
whom  died  before  May,  1843.  There 
was  a  daughter  Catharine,  who  married 
Isaac  J.W'hitcomb.  The  death  of  the 
latter  took  place  suddenly  from  cholera 
in  1849.  He  had  come  into  possession 
of  the  farm  in  1843. 

Another  daughter  of  Abner  Spencer 
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was  ElizabeffT  S 
May  21.  1840,  leaving 
garet,  wife  of  Charles 
Montgomery ;  Samuel 
Montgomery :  Thomas 
Abington ;  Elizabeth, 


wno  oTed" 

children:  Mar- 
D.  Lightcap,  of 
Shoemaker,  of 
Shoemaker,  of 
wife  of  Jacob 


Secrist,  of  Edgar  county,  Ilinois,  and 
Spencer  Shoemaker,  of  Abington.  All. 
these  heirs  signed  a  release  to  Cathar¬ 
ine  M.  Whitcomb  in  1850.  The  latter 
died  in  1893  and  her  son,  Louis  S. 
Whitcomb,  the  justice, became  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  farm.  His  brother,  Abner 
Spencer  Whitcomb,  died  previously' to 
his  mother. 

BREDEN  PLANTATION— JOHN  HESTON. 

There  is  a  space  of  country  covering 
the  southeast  side  of  Mundock  hill  and 
lying  between  Susquehanna  street  and 
the  Limekiln  turnpike,  that  formerly 
was  contained  in  one  plantation  of  150 
acres.  It  is  now  much  divided,  com¬ 
prising  the  properties  of  Hr.  F.  S.  Wil¬ 
son,  Eli  Weigner,  the  Houpt  place,  the 
farm  of  Robert  Taylor,  and  various 
smaller  lots.  < 

At  the  very  earliest  this  belonged  to 
the  Whittoiis  and  Charlesworths,  and 
may  not  have  been  cleared  of  timber 


six  cows.'  ”  fHs'naine  is  also  ewoTl'eT  in : 
the  militia  company. 

The  deed  of  1793  gives  the  following) 
boundaries:  Beginning  at  corner;  l.-y", 
late  Richard  Ragan,  now  George  Brash-  . 
er,  and  George  Rogan,  northwest.  200 1 
perches;  by  late  William  Adams,  now 
heirs  of  Samuel  Houpt,  northeast  120: 
perches;  by  late  Joseph  Charlesworth,  I 
now  Janies  Barnes,  southeast  200  pen'll  - 1 
es;  bv  late  Conrad  Gearhart,  now  George 
Dresher.  southwest  120  perches  to  begin- 1 
:iing.  It  thus  appears  that,  this  was  a  , 
square-cornered  piece,  just  one-third  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  some  of  it  was  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  Limekiln  road,  at! 
the  lower  end  or  east  corner.  It  was 
in  1793  that  John  Heston  sold  to  John 
Jarrett,  who  soon  proceeded  to  divide! 
the  property  and  sell  it  out  in  smaller 
tracts.  E.  M. 
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till  after  1724,  when  it  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  Joseph  B reden.  An  old  brief 
of  title  reveals  the  following: 

1681,  William  Penn  to  Robert  Lodge, 
acres;  1686,  Lodge  to  Robert  Whit- 
1690,  patent  for  300  acres  to  Henry 


500 

ton 


Johnson:  1098, Johnson  to  Robert  Whit 
ton  the  300  acres:  1698,  Whitton,  150 
acrtjs  to  his  son,  Thomas  Whitton,  who 
soon  died;  1703,  Susannah  Whitton,  ad 
mirjistrator  of  Thomas  Whitton,  150 
acrdjs  to  Samuel  Spencer,  a  relative  of 
the  Whittens;  1705,  Samuel  Spencer 
to  Benjamin  Charlesworth,  150  acres; 
1724,  Charlesworth  to  Joseph  Breden, 
who  mortgaged  the  property  to  the 
general  loan  office.  After  many  years 
there  was  a  foreclosure  sale,  and  in 
174f>,  one-half  was  so!::  to  Robert  Bred- 
en  Pnd  the  other  half  to  James  Breden  ; 
1752,  James  Breden  sold  75  acres  to 
Isape  Shoemaker ;  1759.  will  of  Robert 
Breiden,  ordering  sale  of  his  property, 
which  in  1760  was  bought  bv  James 
Breiden,  1761,  Isaac  Shoemaker  sold  .to 
James  Breden  the  75  acres,  thus  unit¬ 
ing  the  property  again;  1772,  James 
Braden  died  'intestate,  leaving  six 
children:  Joseph;  Rebecca,  wife  of 
Abraham  Charlesworth;  Elizabeth; 
Majrgaret,  wife  of  James  Fletcher; 
James,  and  John.  In  1773  the  orph¬ 
ans;’  court  adjudged  the  150  acres  to 
Abraham  Charlesworth  ;  1774,  Charles¬ 
worth  sold  to  John  Heston.  Thus  the 
Breden  family  mav  be  said  to  have  re¬ 
tailed  possession  for  just  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  or  from  1724  to  1774.  In  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  1734  if  appears  under  thelj. 
name  of  Joseph  “Britain.” 

John  Heston  was  the  owner  during* 
the  Revolution,  and  for  many  veers 
afterwards.  In  the  assessment  of  I776B 
he.  is  rated  for  150  acres, two  horses  andB 
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IN  MEMORY  OF 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER 


■  ’  v.  ■ 
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Tablet  to  Pioneer  Printers  in  a 
Germantown  Church. 


The  Ancestor  of  a  "Well-Known  Nor¬ 
ristown  Family,  One  of  Whose 
Members  Was  the  Founder  of  the 
“Herald”  —  The  Inscription  —  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketch. 
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A  brass  tablet,  in  memory  of  Christo-' 
pher  Sower,  the  pioneer  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  Brethren  or  Dun, hard  Church,  in  Ger¬ 
mantown,,  on  January  1,  at  3  o’clock. 
The  church  i®  about  to  celebrate  its  175th 
anniversary,  having  been  organized  De¬ 
cember  25,  1723. 

The  tablet  is  the  gift  of  Charles  G. 
Sower,  brother  of  F.  D.  Sower,  the  well- 
known  Norristown  bookseller,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Greanantown  publisher.  It  will 
be  received  by,  the  pastor,  Rev.  G.  N. 
Falkenshein,,  and  an  address  will  be  made 
by  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Unlver- 


sity  of  PemjsylvEuiia. 

The  tablet  bears  the  Inscription:  “In 
memory  of  Christopher  Sower,  Bishop  of 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Born',  1721;  bap¬ 
tized,  1737;  Ceac-oh,  1747;  Minister,  1748, 
Bishop,  1753;  died,  1784.  Published  the 
Holy  Bible,  second  edition,  1763;  third 
edition,  1776.  Only  son  of  Christopher 
Sower,  born  1693,  in  Laasphe,  Germany. 
Came  to  America  1724.  Commenced  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Germantown,  1738.  Published 
first  Am.  quarto  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
1743.  Died  in  Germantown,  1758.”  The 
tablet  is  to  be  set  in  the  wall  back  of 
the  place  where  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  stood  the  table  from  which 
Christopher  Sower  the  younger  preached 
peace  to  his  congregation  during  the 
Revolution. 

The  association  of  Sower  with  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Church  of  the  Brethren  dates 
from  his  birth.  The  early  services  of  the 
congregation  were  held  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  his  father’s  house,  which  sto.d 
on  the  site  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
parsonage,  at  Queen  lane  and  Germantown 
avenue.  Here  in  1721  was  bom  Sower,  the 
younger.  He  followed  his  father  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  business,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  published  the  first  German 
Bible  printed  in  America,  running  through 
three  editions.  They  not  only  printed  and 
bound  the  volumes,  but  cast  the  type  used 
and  made  their  own  ink. 

Sower’s  peace  principles,  in  common 
with  those  of  Memnoniites,  Schwenkteld- 
ers,  Moravians  and  Friends,  caused  him  to 
be  persecuted  when  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out.  He  was  arrested  for 
failure  to  present  himself  before  a  mag¬ 
istrate  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He 
says  in  his  journal: 

"On  May  23,  1778,  at  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  a  number  of  soldiers  surrounded  the 
house,  and  took  me  from  my  bed.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and,  as  I  could  not 
proceed  fast  enough  for  them,  they  prod¬ 
ded  me  with  their  bayonets.  *  *  * 
They  stripped  me  entirely  naked,  cut  off 
my  hair  and  beard,  and  smeared  me  over 
with  red  and  black  paint,  *  *  *  and 
accused  me  of  being  a  spy. 

“Through  the  kind  assistance  of  General 
Muhlenberg,  I  was  released  May  29,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Germantown 
until  June  23.” 

All  his  property  -was  seized  and  inven¬ 
toried.  The  trouble  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  oldest  son  Christopher  3d, 
had  identified  himself  with  the  British 
cause,  and  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
youth  were  represented  as  those  of  his 
father.  His  property,  amounting  to  £17,- 
640,  was  sold,  and  was  never  recovered. 
The  stigma  of  traitor  was  entirely  unde¬ 
served,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but 
his  peculiar  religious  principles  would  not 
permit  him  to  contend  with  the  authori¬ 
ties.  He  keenly  felt  the  injustice  of  his 
treatment. 

Christopher  Sower  removed  to  Me- 
thatchen,  this  county,  near  Fairview, 
where  he  and  his  family  took  shelter  in  an 


unoccupied ]  bouse.  ’’  He  provided"  for  his 
necessities  .py  working  at  bookbinding.  He 
?ust 


died  August  26,  1784,  aged  sixty-three 
years,  and  yi-as  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
M  ethaitch  mlMeri  nonite  m  eeti  nig-  ho  use. 

David  Sower,  Sr.,  son  of  Christopher, 
was  born  in  Germantown  Nov.  6,  1764,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  education  in  both  English 
and  German.  His  early  years  were  passed 
in.  the  type-founding,  printing  and  book¬ 
binding  industries  of  his  father. 

When  Da.vid  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
his  father  was  deprived  of  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  as  stated,  and  he  resided  some  years 
with  his  uncle  Sharpnack.  In  the  year 
1790  he  became  a  merchant  on  Race 
street  above  Second,  Philadelphia.  The 
yellow  fever  in  1793  destroyed  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  1794  he  opened  a  book  and 
stationery  store,  with  bindery  attached,  in 
partnership  with  William  Jones,  at  No. 
66  North  Third  street  above  Arch,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  1799  he  removed  to  Norristown  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  “Nor¬ 
ristown  Gazette,”  in  which  he  announced 
the  death  of  Washington,  placing  the  pa¬ 
per  in  mourning,  and  giving  details  of  the 
funeral  services  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.  Later  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  “Norristown 
Herald.”  In  1808  he  transferred  the  es¬ 
tablishment  to  his  son  Charles,  and 
opened  a  general  store  in  Norristown, 
continuing  in  the  business  several  years, 
hen  he  removed  to  Westmoreland  coun¬ 
ity.  In  1824,  he  returned  to  Norristown 
,nd  resumed  business  as  a  book-binder, 
hi  eh  he  continued  until  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Catharine  Saylor  Sower,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1786.  She  died  May  7, 
1828.  He  published  many  school  and 
miscellaneous  books.  He  died  October 
b,  1835. 

David  Sower,  Jr.,  born  February  13, 
1794,  died  June  19,  1862  (father  of  F.  D. 
Sower),  was  publisher  of  several  works 
laud  from  1816  to  1834  edited  and  published 
[the  “Herald.”  He  was  a  bookseller  from 
1836  to  1842,  and  a  dry  goods  dealer  from 
1838  to  1850. 

Particular  interest  Is  attached  to  the 
erection  of  the  tablet  in  the  bid  church, 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  gallery  Sower 
stored  the  unbound  sheets  of  his  Bibles. 
During  the  occupation  of  Germantown  by 
the  British  and  Hessian  troops  the  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers. 
In  rummaging  through  the  building  the 
prints  were  discovered  and  seized.  Some 
[lof  the  sheets  were  torn  into  gun  wadding, 
while  the  others  were  used  as  bedding  for 
the  horses  of  the  army.  As  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Germantown  as  safety  would 
permit,  Sower  visited  th©  site  of  the 
British  camp  in  search  of  his  missing 
folios.  Many  of  the  sheets  were  recover¬ 
ed,  and  afterward  bound,  forming  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  third  edition.  Several  copies 
of  the  Bible  are  in  the  possession  of  Phil¬ 
adelphians,  and  some  of  their  pages  still 
show  the  marks  of  the  hoofs  of  the 
British  troopers'’  horses.  He  was  also  the 


publisher  otf  the  first  "German  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania.  To  Sower  also  the 
earlier  Philadelphians  were  indebted,  it  is 
said,  for  their  stoves.  These  articles  were 
of  the  pattern  known  as  German  or  jamb 
stoves,  being  square  or  box  shaped',  and 
set  in  the  jamb  or  side  of  the  kitchen  fire- 
:!  place,  passing  through  the  wall,  so  a®  to  | 
'  present  the  back  end  in  the  adjolhipg 
.room. 


Date,  ofijec.  f  . 

' 


Valley  Forge  still  lias  many  landmarks,  1 
and  from  them  the  -pilgrim  to  that  his-  I 
torlc  ground  can  get  a  very  intelligent  , 
idea  of  the  location  of  the  various  troops  j 
and  the  “why”  they  were  there,  Many  i 
of  the  old  farmhouses  yet  standing  in  ’ 
th~  vicinity  are  filled  with  the  memory 
of  long  gone  heroes,  and  although  those 
places  are  located,  some  of  them,  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  the  average  vis¬ 
itor  to  “Valley  Forge"— -who,  by  the 
way,  rarely  gets  beyond  the  Washington 
headquarters— the  pedestrian  or  cyclist 
will  find  more  than  ordinary  recompense 
in  exploring  that  interesting  section  of 
country. 

The  visitors'  book  in  the  old  Potts 
mansion  Is  filled  with  the  names  of 
people  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
99  per  cent,  of  whom  go  away  with  no 
more  idea  of  Valley  Forge  than  that 
there  is  only  the  one  relic  stranded  upon 
this  distant  shore  of  the  century  and  a 
quarter  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  history  was  made. 

On  the  preceding  page  “The  Press” 
photograph  presents  a  number  of  these 
landmarks,  and  this  article  will  suggest 


Valley  Forge 

121  Years  After. 


A  Personally  Conducted  To.ur 
and  the  Headquarters  of 


Through  the  Camp 
the  Generals. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago 
to-day  the  ragged,  famished  and  frost¬ 
bitten  soldiers  who  made  up  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army  were  in  camp  at  the 
Gulf  Mill. 

Congress  had  set  apart  that  day  for 
public  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  “the 
army  remaining  in  its  quarters  and  the 
chaplains  performing  service  with  their 
several  corps  and  brigades,”  and  then, 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1777,  the  troops 
marched  up  the  old  Gulf  Road  to  the 
Winter  camp  on  the  bleak  hills  of  Valley 
Forge. 

Poet,  orator,  writer  and  painter— all 
have  tried  to  present  the  dreadful  real¬ 
ism  of  the  half  year  of  suffering  and 
misery  which  followed,  and  still  they 
have  left  something  untold;  nothing  but 
actual  contact  with  the  wretched  condi¬ 
tions  Will  ever  bring  Valley  Forge  in  all 
its  gaunt  ugliness  to  us  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  “The  Sunday 
Press”  in  this  article  to  go  into  the  story  1 
of  Valley  Forge;  but  on  this,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  such  a  notable  event  in 
American  history,  it  is  not  without  in¬ 
terest  or  profit  to  recall  something  of 
the  men  who,  during  that  memorable 
period,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  more 
than  human  endurance  in  the  face  of 
starvation,  miserable  shelter  and  loath¬ 
some  disease.  ' _ 


an  itinerary  whicTTTs  sufficiently  short  i 
to  be  easily  covered  in  a  day  by  a 
good  walker  or  'in  a  few  hours  by  the  ' 
more  expeditious  wheelman. 

Starting  at  the  ancient  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  Inn,  let  us  say— about  three  miles  ; 
west  of  Swede’s  Ford  (now  covered  by 
the  railway  bridge  between  Norristown 
and  Bridgeport),  where  part  of  the  army  j 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  after  the  breaking  ; 
of  camp  at  Whitemarsh,  and  three  miles  ! 
from  the  rendezvous  at  the  Gulf  Mill —  j 
it  is  not  far  to  the  ground  which  those 
11,000  men,  dignified  by  being  called  an 
army,  have  eternally  hallowed  to  all 
Americans. 

Taking  the  right  fork  of  the  Swede’s  ' 
Ford  Road  at  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
then  turning  out  the  first  road  to  the 
right,  the  traveler,  after  a  journey  of 
two  miles  or  less,  will  see  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg. 
The  place  is  more  familiarly  known  to 
residents  in  that  section  as  Edwin 
Moore's,  and  the  stranger,  if  he  is  seek¬ 
ing  information  about  the  location,  will 
do  well  to  forget  General  Muhlenberg 
temporarily. 

Approaching  the  house  from  the  south 
one  gets  very  nearly  the  view  shown 
in  the  engraving  on  the  preceding  page. 
The  house  is  not  more  than  one-third 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  river  road  (lead¬ 
ing  along  the  Schuylkill).  In  it  the 
j  dashing  officer  who  was  dubbed  “Devil 
_Pete”  by  those  who  happened  to  be  in 
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_ _  i;  ■  . 

Ilia  line  of  flro  made  his  military 'home.' ] 

Thomas  Buchanan  Reid  has  invested  ] 
his  character  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  his  dramatic  version  of  the  | 
incident  with  which  the  rector  of  a 
Virginia  parish  closed  his  career  as  a 
a  preacher  and  appeared  before  his  as¬ 
tounded  congregation  in  the  garb  of  a 
Continental  colonel.  Forsaking  the  cloth 
Muhlenberg  pursued  the  avocation  of 
soldier  and  politician  with  very  good  pur¬ 
pose,  for  he  rose  eventually  to  the  rank 
of  major  general  in  the  army,  while  as 
a  statesman  he  served  his  country  in 
many  capacities  and  for  many  years. 

Pennsylvania  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
debt  she  owed  to  this  son  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German  preacher,  for  when  she 
was  called  upon  to  perpetuate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  most  distinguished  warrior 
she  did  herself  the  honr  of  causing  the 
statute  of  General  Peter  Mulilenb  to 
be  erected  in  the  national  Capit-  at 
Washington. 

General  Muhlenberg’s  troops  were 
chiefly  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia; 
they  were  encamped  just  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  due  west  of  his  head¬ 
quarters. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  one  of  these  Virginia  regiments 
furnishes  a  bit  of  comedy  which  is  a  i 
rather  pleasing  relief  from  the  tragedy 
which  is  almost  universally  emphasized 
whenever  anyone  gets  to  talking  about 
Valley  Forge, 

A  certain  Captain  Hull,  of  the  Fif¬ 
teen, n  Virginia.  was  court-martialed 
May  27.  1778,  for  “being  so  far  ellivated 
with  Liquor  when  on  the  parade  for  ex¬ 
ercising.  on  the  14th  Inst.,  as  rendered 
him  incapable  of  doing  his  Duty  with 
precission.”  Fortunately,  Captain  Hull 
was  -Wp  to  “prove  an  alibi,”  or  that 
something  else  was  responsible  for  his 
“Ellivation,”  for  his  acquittal  is  duly 
noted. 

Passing  on  out  from  the  Muhlenberg 
headquarters,  turning  to  the  left  (north) 
on  the  river  road,  and  passing  on  up 
through  the  village  of  Port  Kennedy,  the 
site  of  the  huts  occupied  by  various  of¬ 
ficers  is  reached.  This  place  can  be  easily 
identified,  as  it  is  in  the  thicket  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  just  beyond  the 
beautiful  villa  recently  built  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Zulick,  and  the  location  of  the 
huts  is  still  plainly  told  by  the  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  ground.  The  earth  was  heap¬ 
ed  up  around  the  log  buildings  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  protection  to  the  bitter  cold,  and 
in  the  remains  to-day  one  can  readily 
trace  the  regularity  of  the  “streets” 
upon  which  the  huts  were  laid  out. 

Just  across  the  road  the  ground  slopes 
sharply  to  the  south,  and  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  declivity  is  a  large  sycamore 
tree  standing  alone.  Near  it  is  buried 
John  Waterman,  a  Rhode  Island  warrior, 
who  died  during  the  encampment.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  wire  cage  entirely  covers  the 
grave— not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
John  Waterman  in,  as  some  facetious 
and  irreverent  visitor  was  heard  to  re¬ 
mark,  but  to  keep  vandals  out.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  how  relic  hunters 
who  came  before  the  cage  managed  to 
leave  as  much  as  they  did  of  that  lonely 
relic. 

Possibly  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
wrest  of  this  point  on  the  Port  Kennedy 
or  River  Road  may  be  seen  the  site  of 
the  Star  Redoubt.  To-day  this  is  a  bare¬ 
ly  noticeable  protuberance  or  knoll  in  a 


"flihJon  the  north  side  of  the  road.  It 
•  commanded  the  approach  to  Sullivan  s 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  a  military  ex¬ 
pedient  of  the  times. 

About  two  hundred  yards  further  west 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same  road  is  the 
present  home  of  William  M.  Stephens, 
during  the  encampment  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  General  James  Mitchell  Varnum. 
His  Rhode  Island  troops  were  encamped 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road  east  of  the 
Star  Redoubt.  . 

About  two  hundred  yards  west  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Varnum’s  headquarters,  the  Port 
Kennedy  Road  is  cut  by  a  road  running 
almost  due  north  and  south.  Turning  to 
the  south  at  this  intersection,  the  pil¬ 
grim  will  see  on  his  right  the  ground 
covered  by  General  Jedediah  Hunting¬ 
don’s  Connecticut  troops  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  troops  of  the  notorious  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  Conw^ay. 

_Not  more  than 'one  hundred  and  fifty 

yards  southwest  of  this  intersection,  too, 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  fine  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation  a  redoubt  known  as  Fort  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.  Great  trees  have  grown  up  from 
the  earthen  walls  of  this  fortress  and 
they  have  kept  it  from  obliteration  by 
the  elements.  A  path  leads  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  from  this  redoubt  and  brings 


one  to  the  inner  line  of  intrenchments 
which  commanded  the  main  road,  the 
valley  an,,  the  river.  The  works  are 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  long  on  this 
hill  and  aVe  as  plainly  marked  as  if  only 
recently  erected,  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
which  cover  them  being  most  largely 
instrumental  in  keeping  them  from  being 
leveled  to  the  original  contour  of  the 
ground. 

The  New  Jersey  troops  of  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Maxwell  were  located  on  the  west 
side  of  this  same  road  just  south  of  the 
Gulf  road  (which  intersects  at  the  old 
Camp  School);  about  a  thousand  yards 
due  south  of  the  school  and  on  the  same 
side  (the  west)  of  the  road  is  to  be  seen 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  preserved 
relic  of  the  days  of  the  encampment, 
viz:  Washington  redoubt. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  find,  as  the  trees 
and  saplings  have  so  completely  over¬ 
grown  it,  and  the  path  to  it  is  very  ob¬ 
scure,  but  still  it  is  worthy  a  very  dili¬ 
gent  search.  General  Henry  Knox’s  Ar¬ 
tillery  occupied  the  ground  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  road  south  of  the  Camp 
School  intersection.  The  tourist  can 
easily  find  what  is  locally  known  as  the 
Mrs.  Mary  Jones  place,  which  is  situ- 
|  ated  about  a  third  of  a  mile  southwest  of 
i  the  Washington  redoubt;  that  was  the 
I  headquarters  of  General  Knox  in  those 
I  days.  It  is  a  most  picturesque  place  in 
Summer,  set  high  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  rare 
old  trees. 

Proceeding  along  the  road  as  it  skirts 
the  base  of  the  great  hill,  and  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  valley  creek,  it  is 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  headquar- 
|  ters  of  General  Lafayette— a  place  that 
I  may  be  more  readily  found  by  the  trav- 
I  eler  if  he  asks  for  the  Mrs.  Wilson  farm. 

|  This  is  also  very  prettily  situated  on 
|  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  the  end  of 
the  house  next  the  road  has  an  air  of 
very  great  antiquity,  something  quite  ’n 
keeping  with  the  wealth  of  history  and 


tradition  that  associates  the  gallant 
young  Frenchman  with  it. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  Wilson  place, in  from  the  road  leading 
to  Centreville,  is  a  farmhouse  now  ten¬ 
anted  by  a  Mr.  Lyon.  (It  will  be  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  the  Miss  Rebecca 
Davis  place.)  Tradition  has  associated 
with  it  Baron  Steuben  and  Chevalier  Du 
j  Portail. 

The  former  was  the  Prussian  drill 
master,  whose  wonderful  skill  as  a  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  made  veteran  soldiers  out  of 
the  forlorn  hopes  he  had  to  deal  with  on 
the  parade  grounds  of  Valley  Forge — men 
who,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  were  able  .to 
withstand  the  fiercest  onslaughts  of  tile 
crack  troops  of  the  British  Army  and 
beat  them  at  their  own  game, 
j  The  latter  was  an  engineer  and  for 
|  many  years  after  Valley  Forge  he  was 
j  identified  with  this  country.  In  1789  he 
I  bought  land  in  what  is  now  the  borough 
j  of  Bridgeport,  opposito  NorriHtown,  and 
jl  resided  there  in  a  house  which  stobd  on 
j  DeKalb  Street,  where  the  later  Evans 
House  stands.  He  sailed  for  France  about 
1S01.  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Centreville  to  Valley  Forge  the 
tourist  will  see  a  stone  which  has  been 
erected  as  a  marker  by  the  Sons  ot  ilia 
Revolution.  From  the  legend  on  it  oils 
can  readily  locate  the  old  farmhouse 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  General 
Anthony  Wayne.  In  Revolutionary  davs 
it  was  a  possession,  as  it  is  to-day,  of  a 
member  of  the  Walker  family,  and  the 
fact  that.  Wayne’s  wife  was  kin  to  the 
wife  of  the  Walker  who  then  owned  it  is 
said  to  account  for  Wayne's  making  the 
place  his  home. 

A  coat  of  mortar,  an  extension  to  the 
house  and  various  other  touches  of  mod¬ 
ern  “movement”  serve  to  rob  the  an¬ 
cient  relic  of  its  picturesque  quality  to 
a  very  great  extent,  but  still  there  are 
mysterious  secret  receptacles — “Hes¬ 
sian”  closets  and  the  like— all  keeping 
green  the  association  of  the  intrepid 
warrior  who  lodged  there  j  in  that  re¬ 
mote  time. 

Wayne’s  troops,  the  First  and  Second 
Pennsylvania  Line,  were  encamped  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  Road,  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  nearer  Valiev 
Forge— say  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
southeast  of  the  camp  school  intersec¬ 
tion.  Between  his  camp  and  the  Gulf 
Road  were  General  Enoch  Poor’s  New 
York  troops.  General  Wayne  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  rather  vivid  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  the  condition  of  his  men  in 
a  letter  he  wrote  Richard  Peters,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  May  13,  1778:— 

”1  am  not  fond  of  danger,”  he  writes, 
“but  I  would  most  cheerfully  agree  to 
enter  into  action  once  every  week  in 
place  of  visiting  each  hut  of  my  en¬ 
campment  (which  is  my  constant  prac¬ 
tice)  and  where  objects  strike  my  eye 
and  ear  whose  wretched  condition  beg¬ 
gars  all  description.  For  God’s  sake  give 
us— if  you  can’t  give  us  anything  else— 
give  us  linen  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
rescue  the  poor  worthy  fellows  from  the 
vermin  whjch  are  now  devouring  them 
and  which  has  emaciated  and  reduced 
numbers  exactly  to  answer  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  apothecary.  Some 
hundreds  we  thought  prudent  to  deposit 
some  six  foot  under  ground— who  have 
died  of  a  disorder  produced  by  a  want  of 
clothing.  The  whole  army  at  present  are 
sick  of  the  same  disorder,  but  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Line  seem  to  be  the  most  In¬ 
fected.” 

Within  two  months  this  General 
wayne  who,  according  to  his  own  admis¬ 
sion  was  not  over-fond  of  danger,  had 


^planned  and  roughlTand  won  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  adventuresome 
affair  of  the  whole  war— the  capture  of 
Stony  Point— and  he  did  it  chiefly  with 
those  same  troops  that  he  described  at 
Valley  Forge  as  "covered  with  rags  and 
crawling  with  vermin.” 

It  is  a  very  direct  road  from  the  high¬ 
way  near  Wayne’s  headquarters  past 
his  encampment  grounds  and  into  Val¬ 
ley  Forge,  and  the  journey  leads  through 
some  q f  the  most  lovely  scenery  in 
Pennsylvania.  Of  course,  Nature  here  is 
in  her  most  charming  mood  in  the  early 
Spring,  but  even  in  Winter,  on  the  gray¬ 
est  of  days,  one’s  senses  are  turned  to 
the  pathos  of  those  long,  gone  times— 
and  so  Valley  Forge  always  appeals  to 
something  and  awakens  some  interest 
in  one’s  make-up. 

The  glimpse  of  the  Schuylkill  as  it 
sweeps  around  in  that  great  curve,  as 
seen  frorii  the  hills  to  the  east.  Is  a  rare 
sight,  and  few  landscapes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  compare  in  quiet  grandeur  with 
the  picture  that  is  unfolded  from  the 
heights.  Nestling  among  the  trees  near 
to  the  river’s  edge  is  the  old  pointed 
stone  house  of  Isaac  Potts,  which  all 
America  cherishes  as  the  home  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  for  the 
six  months  of  the  encampment,  and  in 
it  Washington  faced  the  crisis  of  that 
Winter  and  Spring  with  just  as  little  to 
brighten  and  lighten  his  life  as  his  men 
had.  He  was  constantly  compelled  to 
contemplate  the  untold  sufferings  of  the 
army. 

“Three  days  successively  we  have  been 
destitute  of  bread,”  General  Varnum 
wrote  him:  “our  sick  naked,  and  well 
naked,  our  unfortunate  men  in  captivity 
naked,”  is  the  doleful  description  Wash 
ington  himself  writes;  “the  unfortunats 
soldiers  were  in  want  of  everything;  the 
had  neither  coats,  hats,  shirts  nor  shot 
their  feet  and  legs  froze  till  they  K 
came  black,  and  it  was  often  necessa' 
to  amputate  them,”  is  the  testimony 
General  Lafayette,  and  all  this  was 
most  within  sound  of  the  revelry  of  ' 
warmly-housed  and  well-fed  British  s 
diers  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  wret' 
ed  and  criminal  bungling  by  Congr 
and  the  commissary  department;  a 
then  as  if  there  was  not  already  enot 
of  trial  and  trouble,  there  was  the 
triguing  of  an  “Irish  adventurer  n; 
ed  Conway  who  is  remembered  solely 
history”  for  the  cabal  against  Wash} 
ton  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  ancient  house— now  nearly 
years  old,  for  it  was  built  in  1759 
redolent  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  stoi 
nast,  and  it  is  to  the  lasting  credit  o 
few  devoted  people,  notably  the  It 
Major  William  H.  Holstein  and  his  w 
ow.  Mrs.  Anna  Morris  Holstein,  tl 
Valley  Forge  is  not  altogether  a  "tei 
incognita”  to  the  thousands  who  vi 
this  roost  sacred  of  all  American  h 
toric  shrines. 

W.  H.  RICHARDSON 

VALLEY  FORCE 
ANNIVERSARY. 

—  j 

Commemorated  by  the  Penn- ! 
sylvania  Society,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution. 


ATTEND  OLD  CHRIST  CHURCH 


The  Service  in  Charge  of  the  Society’s 
Chaplain,  Rev.  George  Woolsey 
Hodge,  Rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension. 


The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution  commemorated  the 
121st  anniversary  of  the  going  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  of  the  American  army  al 
Valley  Forge  in  1777,  with  fitting  cere¬ 
monies  yesterday,  in  the  ancient  edifice 
of  Christ  Church,  Second  Street,  above 
Market.  It  was  the  tenth  annual  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  society,  and  it  was  impres¬ 
sive  of  patriotism  and  religion. 

From  the  Penn  Club,  Eighth  and  Lo¬ 
cust  Streets,  ninety-two  members  of  the 
society,  wearing  its  characteristic  badge 
marched  at  3.30  P.  M.  through  Washing 
ton  and  Independence  Squares  to  the 
church.  The  edifice  was  filled  to  it: 
doors  when  the  service  began  at  ■ 
o’clock.  On  its  time-worn  walls  hunf 
draped  in  festoons  and  streamers  the 
national  hues  in  flag  and  bunting,  min 
gled  profusely  with  the  Continental  buf 
and  blue,  the  colors  of  the  society.  Fae 
similes  of  the  flags  of  the  Revolutionarj 
period  hung  from  the  balcony— the  flag 
of  the  Floating  Batteries  of  1775,  the 
Grand  Union  flag,  the  Southern  Rattle¬ 
snake  flag,  the  French  Bourbon  flag,  th( 
arms  of  Washington,  the  crescent  flat 
of  Moultrie,  Pulaski’s  banner,  flag  of  th< 
Independent  Battalion,  flag  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  First  Regiment  and  the  nava 
flag. 

THE  SERMON. 

The  service  .was  in  charge  of  Rev 
George  Woolsey  Hodge,  chaplain  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  grandson  of  Sur¬ 
geon  Hugh  Hodge  and  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension.  He  preachec 
the  sermon  from  the  text,  Luke,  i,  50 
“His  mercy  is  on  them  who  fear  Him 
from  generation  to  generation.’’ 

After  stating’''  as  his  theme  “The  high 
and  religious  uses  our  society  can 
serve,”  Mr.  Hodge  said  in  part: — 

“I  claim  for  our  society  a  direct  divine 
sanction  as  having  an  evident  purpose 
a.nd  utility.  That  special  blessing  is 
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Woolsey  Hodge. 
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transmitted  from  father  to  son,  for  those] 
who  fear  God  is  taught  throughout  the 
Holy  Scripture.  We  can  claim  a  blessing 
from  God  not  on  account  of  our  own ! 


deserts,  but  because  of  the  goodness  of 
our  forebears, 

“If  one  is  distinguished  by  bravery 
or  goodness  or  nobility  of  character,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  same  qualities  will 
appear  in  his  descendants.  How  marked-  . 
ly  the  qualities  of  the  thoroughbred 
show  themselves,  and  as  every  horse 
shows  his  pedigree  it  is  useless  for  men. 
to  preserve  theirs,  if  they  are  so  for-  A 
tunate  as  to  have  one.  It  is  not  un-  i 
natural  or  unreasonable  for  us  to  supJ  . 
pose  that  our  ancestors  may  have  trans-1 
mitted  to  us  somewhat  of  the  same  J 
characteristics  that  made  them  great. 

“I  can  conceive  few  incentives  greater  j 
than  that  of  going  to  a  man  and  saying  1 
your  sires  were  illustrious  men,  prove  J 
yourself  worthy  of  them. 

“If  this  society  can  do  anything  to  1 
raise  up  a  set  of  men  who  will  serve  1 
their  country  with  the  same  motives,  in  j 
the  same  wray  our  fathers  in  the  Revo-  Ij 
lution  did  in  the  new  change  of  our  ; 
relation  to  the  world,  a  change  not  less  .* 
great  than  that  represented  by  the  Revo-  .1 
lution,  then  It  will  have  amply  justified  7 
its  existence.” 


En  route  to  the  church  J.  Campbell 
Lancaster  marshalled  the  procession, 
which  was  headed  by  the  Color  Guard 
under  command  of  Captain  Alexander 
Wilson,  followed  by  the  officers  and 
Board  of  Managers. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  the  officers  of 
following  patriotic  societies:  The  Penn- 


following  patriotic  societies:  me  Jrenn- 
sylvania  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
Pennsylvania  Commandery;  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution;  Naval  Or¬ 
der;  Colonial  Dames;  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution;  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
Socic-tv  of  the  War  of  1812. 

,  Washington’s  pew  was  especially  deco¬ 
rated  for  the  seating  of  the  officers  and 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  society,  w’ho 
-are:  President,  William  Wayne;  first 
vice-president,  Richard  McCall  Cad- 
walader;  second  vice-president,  William 
Henry  JJgle,  M.  D.;  secretary,  Ethan 
Allen  Weav^l1** treasurer,  Charles  Henry 
Jones;  registrar,  Major  Richard  Strader 
Collum,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  historian,  Josiah 
Granville  Leach;  chaplain,  Rev.  George 
Woolsey  Hodge;  managers.  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Carpenter,  chairman;  Hon.  Samuel 
Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. ;  Rev. 
Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  William  Mac- 
pherson  Hornor,  Thomas  Hewson  Brad¬ 
ford,  M.  D..  Isaac  Craig.  John  Woolf 
Jordan,  Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen, 
Captain  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  clergymen  were  also 
present:  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Ellis  Stevens, 
rector  of  Christ  Church;  .Rev.  W.  W. 
Silvester,  Rev.  Mr.  Snively,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hord. 

The  ushers  were  Clifford  Prevost  Gray¬ 
son.  Major  David  Lewis,  Jr.,  Charles 
Errands  Gummey,  Jr.,  and  William 
Ill urchill  Houston,  Jr. 

The  committee  having  the  arrange¬ 
ments  In  charge  were:  John  Morgan 
Ash,  Jr.,  Brigadier  General  Absalom 
Baird,  U.  S.  A.,  Louis  Alexander  Bid¬ 
dle.  John  Horace  Bliss,  Major  General 
John  Rutter  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  Brigadier 
General  Lopis  Henry  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A, 
Rear  Admiral  Pierce  Crosby,  U.  S.  N., 
Russell  Duane,  Colonel  James  Forney, 
U.  S.  M.  C..  Arthur  Hale.  Henry  May 
Keim,  Alexander  Krumbharr,  Thomas 
McKean,  Jr.,  Samuel  Davis  Page,  Park 
Painter  Christopher  Stuart  Patterson, 
Richard  Peters,  Jr..  Baron  George 
Charles  Pilar  von  Pilchau,  Thoroasl 
Robb,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Rush,  Brigadier! 
General  Charles  Greene  Sawtelle.  U.  S: 
A.,  Robert  William  Smith.  John  Thomp¬ 
son  Spencer.  Major  General  William 
Farrar  Smith.  U.  S.  A.,  George  Steptoe 
Washington,  William  Wayne,  Jr.,  James 
Edward  Carpenter,  ex-ofilcio,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Muepherson  Hornor,  chairman. 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  general 
secretary  of  New  York,  was  also  present. 


HEROES’  SOUS 
HONOR  RULES 

Annual  Celebration  of  the  Encamp” 
ment  at  Valley  Forge. 


A  SPEECH  BY  THE  GENERAL 


Says  the  United  Slates  Needs  Trained 
Soldiers  Now  as  Never  Before. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 


General  Miles  Does  Not  Believe  in 
a  Large  Army — Addresses 
by  Other  Distinguished 
Guests. 


The  descendants  of  those  who,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  offered  their  lives  as  a 
,  sacrifice  for  the  right  of  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness  of  the  new-born 
American  nation,  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  com¬ 
memorated  the  commencement  of  the  en¬ 
campment  of  the  American  army  at  Valley 
Forge  during  that  awful  winter  of  1777-78 
with  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Stratford  last  even¬ 
ing.  Major  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the 
hero  of  the  recently  victorious  American 
army,  was  their  guest  of  honor  and  royally 
did  they  welcome  him. 

The  dining  hall  was  a  mass  of  color.  The 
"blue  and  buff  of  Colonial  times  intermingled 
with  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  Old  Glory. 
The  ragged  flags  of  the  Continental  army 
blended  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  float 
victoriously  over  Cuba  and  over  the  far-away 
Philippines.  Graceful  palms,  festoons  of 
glossy  smilax,  lavish  bouquets  of  yellow 
chrysanthemums  and  roses  and  blue  violets 
gave  a  touch  of  rare  and  fragrant  beauty 
to  the  scene. 

The  dinner  itself— not  the  historic  fare  of 
baked  sweet  potatoes  which  General  Marion 
offered  to  the  British  officer  who  visited  his 
camp  in  the  swamps  of  South  Carolina— was 
magnificent,  a  fitting  tribute  to  American 
progress.  The  historic  idea  was  well  carried 
but  in  the  menu,  the  ices  being  served  in  the 
form  of  Continental  hats,  muskets  and 
drums. 

Distinguished  Guests  Present. 

R.  M.  Cadwalader,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  society,  was  toastmaster.  To  his  right 
was  seated  General  Miles.  At  the  same  table 


also  were  Major  J.  E.  Carpenter]  Major  R. 
S.  Colium,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  Captain  G.  W. 
Swett.  Captain  William  Wayne,  Colonel  For¬ 
ney,  Colonel  A.  D.  Snowden,  Rev.  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  McConnell,  United  States  District 
Attorney  James  M.  Beck,  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle, 
Rev.  Dr.  Silvester.  R.  D.  Barclay*  &•*>#. 
Gillingham,  Judge  Samuel  W.  Pennypaeker, 
Charles  Henry  Jones  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Stille. 

It  was  shortly  after  half  past  7  o'clock 
when  the  guests— to  the  number  of  nearly 
800— marched  to  the  tables.  Grace  having 
been  offered,  the  memories  of  the  privations 
and  sufferings  of  General  Washington’s 
army  at  Valley  Forge  were  revived,  when, 
to  the  music  of  ‘‘Yankee  Doodle,”  three 
men,  barefooted  and  wearing  torn  and  tat¬ 
tered  uniforms  such  as  were  the  garb  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Continental  army,  marched 
through  the  dining  hall.  Then  came  the 
inner;  after  it  the  toasts.  Chairman  Cad- 
|walader  briefly  referred  to  the  ten  years 
f  the  society's  existence.  He  read  letters 
f  regret  from  President  McKinley,  Cap- 
ain  Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  Captain  T.  J. 
ewett.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long  and 
thers,  and  then  Introduced  Dr.  McConnell, 
ormer  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  hut 
3o w  of  New  l'ork,  who  responded  to  “Val- 
ey  Forge.” 

“1  have  passed  away  from  this  mortal 
phere.”  happily  began  Dr.  McConnell,  “to 
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lie  intermediate  state  of  Brooklyn,”  and 
hen  continued:  “The  importance  of  Valley 
•'orge  should  not  be  forgotten.  That  time 
hen  the  revolutionary  movement  was  fail- 
ng  into  decay,  when  the  people  as  well  as 
heir  army  were  well  nigh  discouraged, 
he  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  army 
vere  a  necessary  test  of  those  instincts  of 
ationality  that  have  existed  to  this  day. 
Vt  Valley  Forge  was  made  the  American  pa- 
riot— the  man  who  sees  his  country's  des- 
iny  and  believes  in  it.  The  sufferings  at 
Yalley  Forge  still  live  and  teach  us  our 
greater  responsibilities.” 

General  Miles  Responds. 

To  the  toast,  “Our  Army,”  General  Miles  j 
esponded  amid  cheers  and  the  waving  of 
apkins.  Chairman  Cadwalader  introduced 
im,  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  active 
art  taken  in  the  late  war  by  members  of  the 
oeiety,  a  hundred  of  whom  had  seen  active 
ervlce.  General  Miles  expressed  his  appre- 
iation  of  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

‘  The  profession  of  arms  is  a  science,”  he 
continued,  “an  art  in  which  men  must  be 
Chilled  to  he  proficient.  There  is  every  reason. 
Why  we  should  have  a  certain  number  of  men 
killed  in  this  science.  We  must  increase  our 
hysical  force  to  maintain  our  position  as 
ne  of  the  great  powers.  It  is  impossible  for 
s  to  maintain  our  dignity  aDd  authority 
,'ithout.  it.  I  would  advise  against  an  army 
f  great  magnitude.  We  can  establish  a  sys- 
em  that  will  give  us  an  army  that  will  eom- 
end  us  to  the  respect  of  other  nations. 

“We  have  outgrown  the  mantle  that  fell 
o  us  from  our  fathers’  shoulders.  We  have  j 
ecome  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world;  ' 
•  ithin  the  borders  of  our  own  territories  : 
Iwe  embrace  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of 
he  human  family  and  their  weal  or  woe 
n  the  years  to  come  depends  largely  upon 
he  intelligence,  wisdom  and  honesty  of  the 
houglitfui,  patriotic  citizens  of  to-day.  We 
ave  duties  and  responsibilities,  not  only  to 
■Sand  for  our  own  homes,  the  communities 
jiu  which  we  live,  our  own  State  and  nation, 
hut  we  are  under  a  sacred  pledge  before  ' 
the  world  to  exert  our  best  efforts  to  pro-  I 
mote  the  welfare  of  a  people  who,  like  our  | 
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fathers,  have  made  a  most  heroic  effort  j 
against  overwhelming  odds  for  freedom  and  ! 
justice. 

Future  Course  of  the  Nation. 

“We  have  heard  the  wail  of  distress,  the 
'cry  for  mercy  and  for  aid  by  a  long  suffering 
people.  Our  noble  sailors  and  soldiers  have  j 
braved  every  danger  and  rescued  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  from  the  oppression  and  , 
spoliation  of  a  cruel  tyranny.  Now  it  is  our  j 
duty  in  all  our  relations  with  these  people  to  j 
'so  shape  our  course  that  every  act  shall  be 
governed  by  Impartial  justice  and  unques- 
tionable  honesty.  We  can  extend  to  them 
the  bountiful  support  and  sympathy  that 
our  fathers  would  have  been  glad  to  have  j 
received  under  similar  circumstances,  and  1 
that  would  be  becoming  to  an  enlightened 
people  and  a  great  nation. 

“As  a  nation  we  have  become  too  great  to 
be  controlled  by  personal  and  partisan  in¬ 
terests  and  intrigue;  self-interest  must  give 
place  to  the  welfare  of  the  State;  all  politics 
and  statesmanship  in  the  emergencies  and 
experiences  of  the  present  should  he  guided 
by  the  future  welfare  of  the  republic.  Pos¬ 
sibly  in  no  community  in  the  United  States 
are  the  services  and  achievements  of  the 
heroes  of  a  hundred  years  ago  more  appre¬ 
ciated  and  honored  than  by  the  people  of  l 
Philadelphia,  the  home  of  William  Penn,  I 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Chief  Justice  McKay, 
Robert  Morris,  Generals  Muhlenberg,  Me- 1 
Olellan,  Reynolds,  Meade  and  Hancock.  Ourj 
Institutions  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  an 
intelligent  and  patriotic  people,  and  X  ami 
sure  that  the  government  our  fathers  estab-| 
Ushed  witl  be  respected  and  maintained  by  j 
you." 

When  General  Miles  concluded  speaking 
the  guests  arose  and  gave  three  hearty 
cheers  to  the  hero.  When  the  last  echoes 
had  died  away  the  toast,  “Our  Navy,”  was 
responded  to  by  Major  Collurn,  who  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  American  navy  from  the  time  of 
Commodore  Perry  and  Paul  Jones  to  Farra- 
gut,  Dewey,  Schley,  Philip,  Evans,  Hobson, 
Waihwright  and  others— the  blood  and  sinew 
of  that  navy. 

Mr.  Beck,  responding  to  the  toast,  “Our 
Country,”  was  given  a  hearty  reception.  “I 
can  sympathize  with  the  soldiers  of  Valley 
Forge,”  he  began,  ”for  I  myself  have  re¬ 
cently  crawled  out  of  a  snowdrift.”  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  said: 

"Would  not  the  ragged  Continental  have 
been  satisfied  had  he  been  able  to  look  for¬ 
ward  and  see  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
American  Republic?  And  to  what  is  the 
greatness  of  our  country  due?  Of  course  to 
j  the  wonderful  natural  resources  of  the  land 
i  and  to  the  self-reliant  enterprise  of  its  citi¬ 
zens;  but  more  than  all  to  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  pjliticai  institutions,  which  se.ks 
to  give  the  largest  liberty  in  the  community 
to  the  individual.  And  it  is  just  as  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  here  to  grasp  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  as  it  was  for  the  ragged  Con¬ 
tinental  in  the  trenches  of  Valley  Forge 
to  grasp  the  glories  of  the  present  day, 
■which  make  the  United  States  the  greatest 
potentiality  of  the  world.” 

Thus  ended  the  happiest  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  society— an  occasion  justly 
fitting— commemorating  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  a  struggling  army,  the  recent, 
victories  of  its  glorious  posterity. 

Distinguished  Meu  Present. 

At  the  tables  were  seated: 

H.  M.  Dechert.  i  E.  M.  Mcllvain, 

C.  N.  Wexgandt.  I  A.  Brodhead, 


A.  L.  Smith, 

J.  J.  Pinkerton, 


Dr.  C.  E.  (Tadwalader, 
Dr.  B.  W.  Read. 

D.  W.  Sellers. 

Captain  Sbackford, 

F.  Schober. 

H.  L.  Haldeman, 
Colonel  Krambhaar, 

L.  T.  Paul. 

F.  W.  Leach, 

J.  M.  Scott. 

W.  S.  Kimball, 

J.  W.  Buckman. 

K.  G.  Whelen , 

Captain  Coxe. 

S.  B.  Haddock. 
General  Leiper. 

Major  H.  E.  Smith, 
Colonel  Leach, 

C.  W.  Otto. 

W.  H.  Ingham. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Turner, 

W.  C.  Houston, 

S.  Davis  Page, 

H.  Magee. 

P.  Painter. 

J,  G.  Gerhard; 

V.  Guillou, 

Dr.  Vinton. 

E.  G.  Hamersly, 

Dr.  Gumbes, 

S.  G.  Flagg.  Jr. 

G.  K.  Crozer, 

Dr.  L.  P.  Posey. 

G.  K.  Crozer,  Jr. 

R.  D.  Sparhawk, 

C.  P.  Grayson. 

C.  P.  Sherman, 

C.  Handy. 

C.  McElroy, 

W.  C.  Thomas, 

R.  P.  Molten, 

G.  Fred  b  Jordan, 

L.  R.  Snowden, 

F.  H.  Galloney, 

S.  Dunlap, 

L.  Silvester. 

Captain  Clay. 

J.  H.  Carpenter. 

Major  Hoskinson, 

J  C.  Neff, 

Colonel  Paulding. 

A.  W.  Russell,  Jr. 

W.  E.  Bullus, 

Captain  Bellas, 

S.  F.  Houston, 

Dr.  Bradford. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stevens. 

E.  S.  Sayres. 

G.  C.  Purves, 

R.  Duane, 

i  .1.  B.  Morgan. 

;  E.  J.  Sellers. 

G.  C.  Gillespie, 
i  C.  Williams. 

T.  O.  Walbridge, 

5  H.  H.  Ellison, 

J.  J.  Baily. 

!  A.  N.  Waterhouse, 

T.  S.  Scott. 

II.  Young. 

A.  R.  Govett, 

P.  K.  Boyd, 

E.  S.  Balcb, 

A.  A.  Stull. 

T.  W.  Raich, 

J.  M.  Myers. 

F.  B.  Evans. 

J.  F.  Simons. 

J.  S.  Martin, 

|  C.  Clothier. 

I,  P.  Ewing. 

D.  Asbmead. 

A.  W.  Kelsey. 

,T.  A.  Reed, 

,1.  C.  Daneaster. 

X-j.  R.  Sbeopard. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Posey, 

E.  Hazleburst, 

D.  K.  Bovd. 

C.  H.  Hutchinson. 

J,  W.  .Tordnn. 

B.  F.  Do'yance, 

E.  A.  Weaver. 

J.  G.  Darlington, 


C.  I.  Cragfn. 

R.  W.  Smith, 

W.  G.  Smith, 

S.  Rea. 

C.  Carver. 

T.  Ashton, 

W.  R.  Smith, 

J.  T.  Bailey, 

R.  P.  Snowden. 

H.  B.  Houston, 

F.  Wood, 

H.  M.  W'arren, 

Dr.  H.  M.  Howe, 

G.  H.  Cliff. 

W.  J.  McCiary. 

D.  H.-Carstairs, 

H.  Oberteuffer, 

W.  R.  Ellison. 

G.  A.  Heyl. 

J.  H.  Carstairs, 

O.  H.  Colket, 

J.  deF.  Junkin. 

F.  S.  Keese, 

Rev.  S.  E.  Snively, 

W.  M.  Homor, 

H.  Sayres, 

J.  M.  Ash,  Jr. 

F.  von  A.  Cabeen, 

A.  Wood.  Jr. 

C.  Ritchie, 

H.  Wood, 

W.  E.  Helme, 

H.  F.  Kenney, 

E.  W.  Baird. 

W.  A.  Patton, 

W.  J.  Baird. 

C.  A.  Converse, 

Dr.  Closson. 

C.  W.  Bailey. 

C.  M.  McCloud. 

H.  S.  Cattell, 

H.  G.  Barnes. 

G.  W.  Banks. 

C.  Weaver. 

Dr.  Franklin, 

E.  Z.  Gross, 

E.  A.  Groves. 

•T.  H.  Rankin, 

J.  S.  Deans, 

R.  G.  Robinson. 

H.  N.  Rittenhouse, 

B.  W.  Loxley, 

D.  J.  Myers. 

D.  K.  Hamilton, 

E.  S.  Cook, 

C.  W.  Potts, 

General  Snowden, 

Dr.  Baker, 

Colonel  Howell, 

Dr.  Hamill, 

U.  Mercur. 

C.  A.  Blakslee. 

W.  S.  Rowen, 

R.  P.  Brodhead. 

Rev.  L.  M.  Robinson, 

I.  C.  Sehocb, 

M.  Dobbins. 

G.  D.  Snyder. 

E.  T.  Dobbins, 

C.  E.  Hewlett, 

T.  A.  Robinson. 

P  H.  Barnes.  .Tr. 

A.  W.  Robinson. 

W.  T.  Robinson. 

F.  M.  Piter, 

Edward  Shippen. 

R.  Leigh  Jones. 

Craige  Lippinoott, 

J.  W.  Martin. 

R.  C.  H.  Brock. 

W.  B.  Powell. 

Dr.  Woodward. 

T.  Daugherty. 

D  W.  Howard. 

S. '  P.  Sadtler, 

B.  L.  Bue. 

C.  W.  Sparhawk. 

F.  Pchoff, 

R.  F.  Hall. 

F.  Pearson. 

.T.  E.  Heyl, 
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Property  iXear  Port  Washington  Written 
By  “E.  M.”—‘ The  Potts  Homestead  and 
Family— Peter  Cleaver. 


We  now  come  to  consider  that  large 
parallelogram  lying  between  Susquehan¬ 
na  street  and  the  Whitemarsh  line  and 
between  the  roads  known  as  the  Engard- 
townroad  and  the  Pinetown  road.  This 
has  a  varied  and  rolling  surface  of  hill 
and  vale,  with  a  general  slope  south¬ 
west  towards  the  Sandy  Run  and  Fort 
Washington.  The  northwest  side  is  a 
ridge  somewhat  elevated,  sloping  to¬ 
wards  lower  ground  along  the  Pinetown 
road.  The  village  of  Fort  Washington 
has  grown  over  the  western  corner  of 
this  area,  which  comprises  a  central 
portion  of  Upper  Dublin.  This  oblong 
square  comes  down  in  history  as  two  sep¬ 
arate  pieces.  The  story  of  the  lower  side 
is  tola  (below. 

There  were  many  transfers  before  the 
actual  settlement  of  this  space  of  coun¬ 
try,  it  passing  from  one  non-resident  | 
owner  to  another  for  40  years,  as  follows : 
1681,  William  Penn  to  John  Fanner,  of  b 
Love  Lrne,  London,  distiller,  500  acres; 
1681,  William  Penn  to  William  Fanner, 
of  Middlesex.  England.  500  acres;  1683,  1 
the  two  Fanners  to  Benjamin  Clark,  of  { 
London,  both  tracts;  16S3,  Clark  to  Jos-  4 
eph  Phillips,  of  Abington,  500  acres;  b 
1710,  Phillips  to  John  Phillips,  150  l.j 
acres:  1711,  Joseph  Phillips  to  Isaiah 
Phillips,  150  acres;  1721,  a  survey  to  1 
Isaiah  and  John  Phillips  of  300  acres;  j 
1722,  Isaiah  Phillips  to  John  Potts,  300 
acres. 

THE  POTTS  FAMILY. 


The  Potts  family  were  Welsh  Qua-  9 
kers.  They  are  descended  from  David  | 
and  Alice  Potts,  who  came  from  Wales  g 
and  settled  in  Germantown  about  1685.  | 
Their  homestead  in  Upper  Dublin  was  I 
at  the  present  premises  of  William  C.  i 
Potts,  in  a  valley  half  a  mile  west  of  1 
Jarrettown.  Here  has  been  a  habitation  .  | 
since  1722.  This  is  at  a  little  distance  1 
from  Susquehanna  street.  It  lays  within  ij 
the  path  of  the  great  tornado  of  May  !jj 
28,  1896,  which  destroyed  the  barn  and  | 
did  much  other  damage.  A  new  barn  [ 

_ was  erected  in  1897.  Here  the  Potts  ’ 


„  have  lived  for  generaHonsr  I 
A. second  John  Potts  married  Hannah  I 
Davis  m  1760.  He  built  a  substantial 
stone  house  for  his  son  Thomas  about 
1785,  and  died  in  1808.  His  son 
1  nomas  was  born  July  7,  1761,  and  died 
March  2,  1812.  His  son  Thomas  was 
jborn  Feb.  23, 1802, and  died  Feb.  4,1870 
He  marned  Caroline  Cooper,  daughter 
w-„.WlllTai^  Cooper,  of  Horsham, 

u  ilham  C.  Potts,  the  later  owner  of  the 
premises,  was  born  in  1827,  and  owns 
lOo  acres,  of  which  70  were  inherited 
from  his  father. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  was 
omitted  to  state  that  Isaiah  Phillips  in 
V,  1Lved  ln  Cecil  county,  Maryland 
John  Potts  was  from  Bristol,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  paid  £70  for  the  300  acres 
the  price  showing  that  there  were  no 
improvements.  The  boundary  of  the 
o00  acre®  indicates  a  long, narrow  piece: 
Beginning  at  corner  of  Andrew  Soule- 
by  same  northeast  510  perches;  thence 
northwest  100  perches;  by  Benjamin 
(  caries  wort;:  southwest  510  perches- 
thence  southeast  100  perches  to  be°-in- 
ning.  The  length  of  510  perches  would 
indicate  an  extension  from  Susquehanna 
street  to  the  Whitemarsh  line.  The 
amount  of  land  was  reallv  about  327 
acres. 

PETER  CLEAVER. 

John  Potts  did  not  want  all  of  the 
tract  he  had  purchased,  so  be  sold  off 
more  than  half  to  Peter  Cleaver.  The  I 
latter  was  a  weaver,  a  Quaker  of  Ger- 

V-oS  0r$™-  T,1.is  palf>  was  made  in  f 

,“7-  Potts  retained  the  northeast  end  1 
selling  165  acres  for  only  £35.  This 
southwest  end  -was  towards  Fort  Wash 
mgton,thus  bounded:  Beginning  at  cor- 
ner  of  Andrew  Soule;  by  same  northeast 
-oo  perches  to  corner  of  Jotm  Potts’ 
other  land;  by  said  Potts’  land  north¬ 
west  100  perches;  southwest  265  perches  -  s 
southeast  100  perches.  Peter  Cleaver 
had  settled  in  Germantown  in  1685,  and 
married  Catharine  Shoemaker  in  Ab¬ 
ington  Friends’  meeting.  In  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  1734  he  is  credited  with  only 
100  acres. 

Among  the  sons  of  the  first  Peter 
Cleaver  were  John, Peter  and  Isaac.  Of 
these  Isaac  came  into  possession  of  a 
house  and  121  acres  next  to  the  White¬ 
marsh  line  in  1759  by  release  from  his 
brother,  John  Cleaver,  and  his  wife 
Deborah.  This  house  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  Cleaver  habita¬ 
tion. 


LANDS  OF  CLEAVER.  LOESER.  SHAFFER. 

I,  elsewhere  related  Peter  Cleaver 
fi.lml  bought  165  acres  of  John  Potts  in 
,  I  i  21.  The  house  he  or  his  son  erected 
\  ns  at  the  later  Abraham  Shaffer  resi¬ 
dence,  near  the  Pinetown  road,  where 
■  are  old  stone  farm  buildings  situated 
m  a  valley  sloping  southward.  The 
Jai’FJ  stone  house  bears  the  date  of  1799 
and  the  initials  of  Christpher  Loeser, 

I  tjie  builder.  Plis  name  is  on  the  assess- 
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ment  list  of  1734, but  Tor  only 
This  was  doubtless  in  reference 
son  and  successor,  the  second  Peter 
Cleaver.  The  first  Peter  Cleaver  died  in 
1727.  He  had  daughters,  Elizabeth 
Melchoir,  Agnes  Cleaver  and  Eve 
Adams,  to  whom  he  gave  money  lega¬ 
cies  of  £20  each.  To  his  son  Isaac  he 
save  “all  the  lands  I  purchased  of  John 
Edwards,  in  Cheltenham,  ’ ’or  100  acres. 

To  another  son,  John,  he  gave  100  acres 
in  Cheltenham.  The  other  sons  men¬ 
tioned  were  Peter  and  Derrick. 

The  second  Peter  Cleaver  lived  till 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  his  will 
mention  is  made  of  children,  Peter, 
John,  Isaac, Ezekiel,  Nathan  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Roberts.  This  will  was  witnessed 
jbv  John  Fitz water  and  John  Heston. 
John  and  Nathan  Cleaver  were  made 
executors.  To  Peter  he  left  £50 ;  to  the  m 
daughter  £50,  and  to  Nathan  £170.  In 
the  assessment  of  1776  he  was  credited 
with  150  acres. 

In  1783  the  executors  of  Peter  Cleaver 
.sold  off  a  house  and  lot  of  20  acres  to 
Henry  Grubb.  This  was  the  south 
corner  of  the  estate,  and  along  the 
road.  This  was  owned  by 
■Grubb  till  1830,  when  he  sold  it  to 
|George  Shaffer. 

The  main  property,  comprising  the 
homestead  and  65  acres,  was  sold  to 
[Christopher  Loeser  in  1786  for  £403. 
■Christopher  Loeser  was’the  son  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Loeser,  who  died  in  1775.  He  had 
other  children,  Eliza,  Peter,  John  and 
H Christian.  He  was  a  Lutheran  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  Puff’s  church.  He 
came  from  Whitemarsh.  The  boundar¬ 
ies  were:  Beginning  in  line  of  Jeremiah 
[Warder;  bv  same  southwest  (along 
Pinetown  road)  107  perches;  by  Henry 
Grubb  northwest  97  perches;  by  Isaac 
Cleaver  northeast  108  perches;  by  John 
Potts  southeast  iff  perches.  The  Loes- 
|ers  were  originally  from  Whitemarsh. 
Christopher 
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Xlonh  the  Pinetown  road,  near  the 
Grubb  property,  the  Redifer  family  held 
some  lots  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century.  Among  these  was  Jacob  l\eni- 
fer.  Charles  Redifer,  one  of  this  fami¬ 
ly,  attained  considerable  notoriety  at 
one  time  by  his  claim  to  have  invented 
a  perpetual  motion.  It  was  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  hundreds  went  to.  see  it,  but 
like  the  dream  of  thousands  of  others, 
his  invention  proved  a  failure.  In 
popular  parlance  the  name  was  made 
somewhat  ridiculous  by  being  pronounc¬ 
ed  “  Redheifer.  ”  His  invention  was 
exhibited  for  $5  a  head,  and  was  en¬ 
couraged  bv  so  eminent  a  Philadelphian 
as  William  Duane. 


HENK  FARM— DR.  E.  F.  KUNKLE. 


. . L<  ever  died  m  hsiti.  One 

I  of  the  executors  was  his  brother,  Chris¬ 
tian  Loeser.  They  did  not  sell  for  a 
long  time,  until  1835,  when  Abraham 
|  Shaffer  was  the  purchaser.  The  ’after 
was  the  owner  for  30  years.  After  1865 
the  farm  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
■  son,  John  Shaffer.  There  was  a  son 
named  Elias.  Later  the  farm  was  held 
I  by  Henrv  Rhoads,  a  son-in-law  of  John 
Shaffer.  The  property  is  now  owned  by 
a  Philadelphia  syndicate. 


Along  the  Pinetown  road  near  the 
crossing  of  the  north  branch  of  Sandy 
Run  Dr.  E.  F.  Kunkle, of  Philadelphia, 
owns  two  farms,  comprising  83  acres. 
They  lie  upon  both  sides  of  the  high¬ 
way.  That  upon  the  southeast  side  of 
the  road  was  the  former  Henk  place. 
Here  is  a  stone  house  close  to  the  road. 
It  came  into  possession  of  Kunkle  in 
1887,  when  George  Henk  sold  57  acres. 
The  Henk  farm  was  composed  of  sever¬ 
al  pieces,  the  history  of  which  -would  he 
tedious  to  enumerate.  They  of  course 
belonged  to  the  Warder  estate.  In  182o 
Joseph  Lukens  sold  to  Margaret  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  who  conveyed  to  Samuel  Houpt  m 
1830.  Houpt  held  possession  till  1842, 
when  John  G.  Henk  bought  the  same, 
and  who  died  in  1865. 

Some  of  the  Henk  lands  came  from 
the  Scheetz  property,  partly  in  White¬ 
marsh,  and  a  small  portion  from  Peter 
Engard  in  1852.  Another  portion  was 
sold  in  1820  by  Sheriff  Sellers  to  Levi 
Wentz  as  the  estate  of  Jacob  Redifer. 
In  1845  the  administrators  of  Levi 
Wentz  sold  to  George  Henk  and  of  whom 
John  Henk  bought  in  1857. 

The  Henk  family  were  of  German 
descent.  The  original  brothers  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  were  Lianas  (John)  and  Philip  Henk, 
who  were  sold  off  shipboard  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  their  time  purchased  by 
General  Henrv  Scheetz,  of  Whitemarsh. 


THE  COLER  LOTS— WILLIAM  SHAFFER. 


PROPERTY  OF  HENRY  GRUBB. 


This  was  a  house  and  20  acres  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Pinetown  road  and 
southwest  of  thje  Loeser  farm.  It  was 
part  of  the  original  Peter  Cleaver  plan 
taticn,  and  was  detached  by  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  latter  in  1783  to  Henry 
Grubb.  The  latter  owned  it  till  1830, 
when  he  sold  the  same  to  George  Shaffer. 
There  was  a  large  stone  house  on  this 
!  property  in  former  times,  which  is  one 
1  of  several  that  have  been  demolished 

in  this  vicinity 

- -  -  -  ■■ 


That  portion  of  the  old  Cleaver  plan¬ 
tation  along  the  Whitemarsh  line  long 
belonged  to  the  Shaffer  family,  and  ot  | 
much  of  which  they  are  yet  the  owners. 
It.  lies  directly  eastward  of  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington  station,  extending  down  thel 
township  line  road  to  tho,  Puk^awilJ 
road.  A  hillside  rapidly  slopes  south 
east  to  the  low  meadow  lands,  some- 1 
times  subject  to  overflow  during  High! 
water.  In  1783  upon  the  breaking  upj 
of  the  Peter  Cleaver  estate,  his  execu¬ 
tors  sold  a  lot  of  seven  and  one-half  | 
acres  This  was  only  204  feet  wide, 
but  was  one-thircl  of  a  mile  long  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  This  vas 
bought  by  John  Coler,  a  tailor  This| 
was  not  next  to  the  township  line,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  next  to  tho  lattei  was  anothei 


lot,  which  in  178;-!  was  sold  to  John 
Colei-,  Sr.  There  was  a  house  on  the 
latter  in  1792,  when  the  elder  Coler  sold 
to  Simon  Bush  24  acres.  The  latter  sold 
to  Caspar  Schlater.  Both  these  lots 
came  into  possession  of  William  Shaffer 
in  1S06.  In  1814  the  latter  bought  two 
more  lots  of  15  acres  of  the  executofs  of 
Philip  Engart.  In  1818  Shatter  sold 
part  of  his  lands  to  John  Cope, corn  pris¬ 
ing  21  acres,  but  which  he  bought  back 
from  Cope  in  1838. 

The  will  of  William  Shaffer  was  made 
in  1832.  His  will  appointed  his  sons, 
Abraham  and  John,  executors.  They 
refused  to -serve,  when  another  son, 
Lewis,  accepted.  The  latter  sold  to 
Eliza  Shaffer  in  1848, but  who  sold  back 
to  Lewis  Shaffer  in  1849.  Many  years 
after,  or  in  1870,  Lewis  Shaffer  sold  the 
farm  to  William  Shaffer. 


JONAH  POTTS— GEORGE  B.  SHAFFER. 


At  the  junction  of  the  Pinetown  road 
and  the  crossroad  running  northwest 
was  an  old  property  long  owned  by  the 
Shaffer  family.  A  very  old  stone  house, 
now-  demolished,  formerly  stood  a  few 
hundred  yards  northwest  from  the  Pine- 
town  road.  This  was  part  of  the  Potts 
plantation,  and  in  1801  conveyed  by 
will  of  John  Potts  to  his  youngest  son, 
Jonah,  to  whom  he  gave  “the  mansion 
where  I  now  dwell,  and  the  remainder 
of  my  plantation,’’  comprising 55  acres. 
Jonah  Potts  remained  the  owner  till 
1834,  when  he  sold  to  George  Shaffer. 
The  latter  also  remained  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  or  till  his  death  in  1862.  His 
widow,  Margaret,  remained  living  un¬ 
til  1878.  In  1879  his  executors  sold  to 
Jacob  Shaffer.  The  latter  died  in  1893, 
and  his  widow  remains  the  owner. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Besson, 
of  Springfield,  near  Camp  Hill.  Jonah 
Potts  left  children :  Jesse ;  Hiram;  Mar¬ 
garet,  wife  of  William  Walton;  Chalk- 
ley;  Martha;  Ann,  wife  of  Charles  'Ne¬ 
man,  and  Eliza  Hicks  Potts. 


FARM  OF  CHARLES  CLEAVER. 


The  farm  buildings  on  this  property 

Pine- 


are  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pine 
town  and  Susquehanna  roads  and  at  the 
west  corner.  It  has  belonged  to  the 
Cleaver  family  since  1853.  Of  course 
this  was  once  part  of  the  Potts  planta¬ 
tion,  from  which  it  -was  detached  in 
1829. 

In  1798  Jesse  Potts  received  50  acres 
at  this  corner  from  the  estate  of  his 
father,  John  Potts.  Another  deed  of 
1829  was  made  by  Isaac  Potts,  Daniel 
Potts,  Deborah  Potts  and  Joseph  Potts 
to  William  Gilbert  for  41  acres.  This 
was  a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the 
Pinetow-n  road  for  over  half  a  mile,  or 
166  perches,  though  only  49  perches 
wide.  Gilbert  had  previously  bought 
the  property  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Pinetown  road.  The  death  of  William 
Gilbert  took  place  in  1831,  leaving  his 
widow,  Sarah,  and  son_  Israel  adminis¬ 


trators.  The  widow  afterwards  mmried 
Samuel  Cowden.  The  property  came 
into  possession  of  Charles  Gilbert,  her 
son,  who  sold  to  Charles  Cleaver  in  1,858 
The  latter  died  in  1893.  His  admin- 
istrators  were  DanieFancl" Frank  Cleaver 
and  H.  B.  Dickinson. 


THE  OLD  BLACKSMITH  SHOP. 


A  curious  fact,  but  little  known,  is 
that  in  olden  time  there  was  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  near  the  Cieavei  dwelling, 
or  a  few  yards  south  of  it,  close  to  the 
Pinetown  road.  This  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  as  early  as  1765.  when  Samuel  Me 
Rorey  bought  one  acre  from  John  Potts. 
He  was  a  blacksmith.  In  1771  he  sold 
this  acre  to  Henry  Grubb  for  £S5,  and 
there  was  a  house  on  it  then.  The 
boundary  was:  Beginning  at  a  corner 
hickory;  by  land  of  John  Jarrett  north¬ 
west  11%  perches;  southwest  by  John 
Potts  15  perches;  southeast  by  same 
'11%  perches;  by  Petty’s  land  (now 
Pinetown  road)  northeast  15  perches  to 
I  beginning.  Henry  Grubb  is  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  assessment  of  1776  as  having 
one  acre,  one  horse  and  two  cows.  He 
remained  the  owner  for  a  long  while, 
but  selling  to  Jesse  Potts  in  1798  for 
£190,  and  thus  the  lot  was  reunited  to 
the  Potts  plantation.  E.  M. 


HSSTORfD  OLD  CHURCH.. 


jTrappe  Lutltevaa  Church,  Where 

W a«Mttgton  Worshipped — An  I  nte  re-stissjgf 
Skefcek  itke'dd  Landmark. 

Noth  dag  is  more  delightful  tkar 


to 


visit  historical  landmarks  and  note  p:r- 
ticnlane  pertaining  to  their  history, -for 
it  seems  that  *sne  can  carry  himself 
back  tbo  early  times  and  pass , a  few 
moineaait-R  with  the  folks  then  diwissg. 
The  tolsa£lente<®ff  Ursinus  college  ,ta&e 
special  delight  in  visiting  the  old  Aug¬ 
usta  Liiistiheran  church,  at  Trappe,  .only 
about  'One  uiile  from  the  college,  a*sad 
ponder  lover  aff  airs  that  took  place  in 
days  gome  by. 

PaeffisigfUtaig  the  pike  leading  ffinr.m 
Philadelphia*, to  Reading  and  arriving 
at  a  place  soisnwvhat  elevated,  aloovekhe 
Trappe  post  office,  t  lie  eyes  of  the  travel¬ 
er  fall  upon  -a  building  that  appears 
j  rather  did,  ,a«#I  passing  up  an  .a-vesme 
he  comes  do  -w hat  is  commonly  .called 
“the  did  Trappe  church.” 

It  is  sfightlyreo  called,  for  it  was  ere  vi¬ 
ed  in  4ihe >yeauv«f  our  Lord  1745  >byithe 
early  Lirtheian-s  settling  in  that  .part 
of  the  (country,  and  it.  has  wi$bsto«d 
the  weather  sovwell  that  time’s  obliter¬ 
ating  finger  seems  to  have  taken  little 
or  no  effect  out®!  as  yet. 

It  is  that'hiii'lfiing  i,n  which  Washing¬ 
ton,  when  he -spent  that  cold  winter  .-.at 
Valley  Esrge,  a, a  the  gloomy  day.^  off  ’the 
Revokrt»anary>'J«air,  worshipped  his  G@tl, 
and  which  services  may  perhaps  have 
helped  to  give  freedom  to  the  caiuntirv 


■ 


[now  cal?oS  '“the  land  of  the  torav®  anil” 
the  home  *f<f  theffree,  ”  anti  whidi  fin-  | 
allv  was  rtvansformed  into  a  hsepittU  j 
for  the  shliliers  having  their  winter'  | 
quarters  'with  '|j®6w)  the  father  -df 
the  country  at.'V alley  Forge,  ai«3®t  eight  , 
miles  fartaer  south,  and  soothed  the;' 
wounds  of  naany  a'Tirave  soldier.  SDweny  ] 
reader  of  h'isf  ory'knows  the  conditioon  Of. 
the  army  .at  fhat’particular  time  arw'l  to 
them  it  «nnst'be:a’ffiace  of  vast  iiujwart 
ance. 

The  region  uvaswititolly  settled  byeaii- 
grants  of  the  Lutheran  faith  as  early  as  | 
1740,  and  as  •fheoni'n'ds  of  the  old  piko-.  I 
neers  sooeb  tti'raie'd  toward  the  erection:  f 
of  a  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  ifi 
.did  not  tafce «© -very ‘tong  before  it  was  | 
■  decided  upon  to  erect  this  building,  1  j 
•for  in  1743,  one  wear  after  the  arriwah  j 
..of  the  Rer.  Henry 'Melchoir  MuhletsihKei'g 
:in  America  'it  -was  decided  to  erect  it.! 
'Work  was  iiot  (commenced  until  t*v® 
vyears  afterward.  •  On 'May  2,  1745,  the 
•corner  stone  -was  'laid,  iand  on  Oct.  *6  rtf  \ 
■was  dedicated  to  the -service  of  God,. 

'There  it  stssmds  iisi 'the  p?  imitive style,  !j 
istrongly  appealing ttodheiveligious  sense;  I 
of »|he  visitor.  'One  'locks .at  its  rough  j  I 
hewn  walls  and  a'lotig  its  angled  roof. 
;and ^pronounces  St  ;a  ®iouse  .<cf  God,  bat  f 
•strangely  odd.  A  n  arched  (entrance  of :  I 
’iiniqive  design  its  at  ttflie  west  .end,  as  is!? 
;alsodhe  one  on  tike 'smith  enf\,  while  on  1 
ithe  eaet  is  seen  a«  ■©ttuttonal  .projection, 
lit -stands  about  50  yHss^s'fromfthe  build-  i 
Ing .now  used  for  rdfigimis  purposes.! 
This  one,  which  featr  'been  brs  use  for  i  1 
over  a.eenturv,  is  m®  itaore  usw@  except 
on  special  occasions.  ;as  sisiay  seecn  con¬ 
venient  To  the  memfeers. 

Upon -entering  one  places  akev  (truly  1 1 
wonderful  in  itself,  being  altogether  1 1 
different 'from  any  modern  design  of 
key*;)  into  the  old  lock  aipsiue  down.  [ 
pointing,  out  at  once  the  ieeprovercents  I 
that  have -since  been  made.  No  one  can  S 
help,  who 'has  heard  old  people  converse  I 
about  fmdiem  churches,  Imt  rfeo  imagine  I 
that  this  is  -one  according  ft®  their  tie-  I 
scription. 

Standing  upon  the  thresh  dll  of  this  I 
antiquated  hon-se  of  God,  the  Thought  I 
runs  through  the  mind  of  the  visitor 
that  he  has  entered  a  door  that  -.swung:.  I 
on  its  hinges  over  150  years  -to  ’  I 
give  entrance  to  hundreds,  yea  fbous-jl 
.ands  of  pious  pilgrims  who  have  long  I 
■since  been  ushered  ,to  yonder  church,  to  9 
deceive  instructions  an  the  word  of  God.  § 
Jn  addition  to  the  usual  visits  or  atten  I 
dance  of  services  made  here  in  its  long*  H 
'history. this  is  the  doer  that  has  opened  I  ! 
on  a  large  number  of  couples  of  voting  jfl 
lovers  who  came  hither  to  have  the  I 
nuptial  knots  tied  'by  the  pastor  in  I 
•charge.  Hither  many  ».n  infant,  was  • 
Iborne  bv  loving  parents  to  have  the  rite  9 
of  lio'ly  baptism  administered. 

All  >t'he  identical  arrangements  as  of  ^8 
©VI  are  <within — good  for  B<00  years  toil 
coin e— the  same  ohl  pulpit  from  which  I 
Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg  sounded  | 


he  notes -of  the  l.utheran  faith.  'inert 
;  it  hangs  ili'ke  a  bird’s  nest,  high  against 
j  the  wall,  with  sounding  boards  suspend- 
led  overhead.  The  antique  pews  are  free 
E  of  paint,  except  the  white  panel  upon 
Lithe  pew  door,  where  there  obtrude  the 

■  numbers  as  of  old.  Against  every  high 

■  raised  back  rests  the  quaint  book  hold- 
I  er,  bearing  the  -rights  of  that  gentry, 
|  through  its  drawn  figures  of  1,  2,  3, 
I  etc. ,  designating  the  right  place  for  the 
?  right  person.  The  gallery  is  a  remarka- 
|  hie  arrangement.  Everything,  inclnd- 
I  ing  seats,  is  put  up  with  eternal  oak, 
I  spliced  together  with  wooden  pegs  and 
I  wrought  iron  spikes. 

The  deacons  who  served  then  were 
1  not  obliged  to  pass  through  every  seat 
and  tramp  on  the  feet  of  the  worship¬ 
pers,  but  the  “klingelbeutel”  (as  we 
:  call  them)  were  used.  These  are  still 
in  the  building  and  they  are  afs  good  as 
;  new. 

A  register  in  which  many  a  name  is 
already  recorded  lies  open  for  the  visi¬ 
tor  to  write  his  name  for  future  obser¬ 
vers  to  look  at. 

The  visitor  not  only  finds  this  old 
church  at  this  place,  but  residences  of 
similar  antiquity  are  to  be  found  near¬ 
by.  The  people  living  there  are  very 
kindhearted.  Great  men  have  already- 
hailed  from  this  place,  who  proved 
useful  in  active  life. 

The  village  of  Trappe,  nearby,  lias 
had  among  its  residents  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  early  days  of  the 
commonwealth.  Following  are  a  few  of 
them:  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg, 
the  founder  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
America;  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  first  congress;  Major  Gener¬ 
al  Peter  Muhlenberg,  of  the  continental 
army;  Henry  E.  Muhlenberg,  a  noted 
American  scientist;  Francis  Swaine, 
another  Revolutionary  general ;  Francis 
R.  Shunk,  governor  of  Pennsylvania ; 
“Honest  Jacob”  Fry,  auditor  general 
of  the  state;  S.  Gross  Fry,  treasurer  of 
Philadelphia,  and  several  state  senators 
and  representatives.  The  mother  of 
General  Grant,  who  was  a  Simpson, 
also  lived  at  this  place.  It  is  said  that 
in  appearance  and  character  General 
Grant  was  a  Simpson,  and  that  from  the 
Grants  he  got  nothing  but  his  name. 
The  village  never  contained  over  500 
inhabitants. 


l  :al  history. 


A  Matter  of  Historical  Interest  in  Upper 
Dublin  Townsliip  —  Warder’s  Conquest  I 


Written  Up  by  “E.  M.’ 
The  upper  half  of  the 


. .  _ .  oblong  square 

between' Foit  Washington  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  street, next  the  Engardtown  road, 
comprised  300  acres.  It  was  one  and 
one-half  miles  in  length  _  by  less  than 
one-third  of  a  mile  in  width.  On  the 
southwest  end  is  now  built  a  portion  of 
the  village  of  Fort.  ^  ashiiigtcm. _ .At  the 


Wynne,  an  early 
an  undefined  tract 


northeast  end  in  olden  time  was  the 
hamlet  then  called  Engardtown.  The 
slope  of  the  surface  is  generally  south¬ 
west  towards  Whit.emarsh.  Tne  line  of 
the  road  on  the  upper  side  had  been 
laid  out  before  1772.  This  long  strip  has 
a  separate  history  distinct  from  the 
jract  of  similar  size  next  to  the  Pine- 
town  road. 

In  1682  Thomas 
grantee,  transferred 

of  5000  acres  to  John  Southworth.  | 
There  was  no  such  amount  of  untaken 
land  there,  so  that  in  1707  only  300 
acres  were  actually  surveyed  to  South- 
worth,  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning 
at  corner  of  Mathias  Soule,  northeast  by 
same  480  perches,  northwest  by  Susque¬ 
hanna  stieet  100  perches,  southwest  by 
Richard  Coates  480  perches,  southeast 
by  line  of  trees  100  perches  to  begin- 1 
ning.  This  was  immediately  sold  to 
John  Scott.  Time  went  on  till  1718, 
when  by  will  of  Scott  one  half  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Thomas  Rodman,  and  the  other  half 
to  Katharine, wife  of  Godfrey  Malbone. 

In  the  assessment  of  1734  there  is  no 
indication  of  this  ownership.  In  1752 
Godfrey  and  Rodman  sold  the  300  acres 
to  John  Cleaver,  who  may  have  occupied 
the  land  before  this  time.  It  is  sup 
posed  that  his  residence  was  on  the  site 
of  the  stone  house  where  Joseph  Nash 
lived  and  which  has  been  demolished. 
John  Cleavet  retained  the  200  acres  of 
the  southwest  end  of  the  plantation, and 
in  1753  sold  to  a  German  named  Engard 
100  acres  for  £300. 

PHILIP  ENGARD. 

This  name  is  variously  spelled  in  old 
documents  as  Inghart.  Engle,  Engart, 
and  in  other  ways.  The  price  paid  by 
Engard  indicated  some  sort  of  build¬ 
ings.  An  old  bouse,  partly  of  logs,  yet 
standing  along  the  Engard  town  road, 
Was  an  old  Engard  homestead  and  may 
have  been  the  place  where  Philip  En¬ 
gard  lived.  The  deed  to  him  is  not 
on  record.  We  only  know  that  this  tract 
extended  southeast  for  100  perches  and 
■was  half  a  mile  long. 

The  will  of  Philip  Engard  was  made 
in  1772,  and  registered  Aug.  15,  1774. 
This  left  his  entire  estate  to  his  wife 
Catharine  during  her  life  and  made 
George  Aiman  and  this  widow  the  ex 
editors.  The  children  of  Philip  Engard 
numoered  among  others  Adam,  John, 
Jacob,  Philip  and  Henry.  Probably 
there  were  several  others.  It  was  the 
later  division  of  this  estate  among 
these  sons  and  houses  being  built  there¬ 
on  that  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  En- 
gardtown.  In  1772  the  road  had  been 
opened.  It  was  termed  “a  cartway  22 
feet  wide,  laid  out  from  northeast  end 
of  John  Cleaver’s  land  by  the  line  of 
Alexander  McDowell  ami  George  Ner- 
ner’s  land  to  Susquehanna  street  for  the 
benefit  of  several  lots  into  which  the 
residue  of  the  land  of  said  Philip  En 


has  been  divided.”  In  theasses? 
ment  of  1776  tbtre  are  90  acres  credited 
to  Catharine  Engard,  one  burse  and 
one  cow7.  In  Captain  Mann’s  militia 
company  were  five  men  of  the  name — 
Henry,  John,  Philip,  Philip,  Jr.,  and 
Peter. 

LOT  OF  JOHN  GAMBLE. 


A  W  *; ' 


This  is  on  the  Susquehanna  street  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Engardtown  road. 
It  is  a  property  of  18  acres.  The  break 
np  of  the  old  Philip  Engard  estate 
commenced  by  the  sale  of  portions  to 
his  sons  in  1714.  One  piece  of  eight 
acres  was  sold  in  that  year  to  Adam  En 
gard.  The  latter  went  to  Mt.  Holly, 
New  Jersey,  and  two  years  later  sold  to 
his  brother  Jacob  for  £130.  A  stone 
house  is  mentioned  as  then  existing. 
Jacob  Engbart  died  in  1797.  His  will 
of  March  10  mentions  minor  children — 
Mary,  .  Jacob,  Catharine,  Susanna, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  Jt  passed  out 
of  the  Engard  name  in  1806  by  sale  by 
his  son,  Jacob,  Jr.,  as  executor,  to 
Jacob  Berkheimer.  In  1810  Berkheim 
er  bought  also  nine  acres  adjoining 
Philip  Engard.  The  latter  had  bought 
in  1789  of  his  father’s  estate.  A  long 
while  after,  in  I860,  the  lot  was  ad¬ 
judged  by  court  to  Jacob  Berkheimer, 
who  immediately  sold  to  John  Gamble. 

WILL  OF  JOHN  ENGARD. 

John  Engard  had  a  wife, Mary.  Child¬ 
ren  mentioned  were  Adam,  Mary. 
Catharine  and  Anna.  To  all  of  them 
he  gave  £5  each  and  ordered  sale  of 
his  estate.  He  made  John  Jarrett  and 
M..ry  Engard  his  executors. 

WILL  OF  PHILIP  ENGARD. 

This  was  the  second  Philip  Engard, 
whose  will  was  made  in  1813.  Mention 
is  made  of  children:  Elizabeth  ;  William 
(deceased);  Philip;  Barbara,  wife  of 
Joseph  Keesey;  Catharine,  wife  of  Jac¬ 
ob  Houpt:  Nicholas;  Mary  Long:  Doro 
thy  Gregory,  and  Peter, besides  a  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mary  Houser,  and  grandson, 
Peter  Engbart. 

THE  EVAN  RANDOLPH  PROPERTIES. 

The  lands  now  held  by  the  estate  of 
Evan  Randolph  comprise  two  of  the  old 
Cleaver  farms, situated  on  either  side  of 
the  crossroad  connecting  the  Engard-  j 
town  and  Pinetown  roads.  The  one  on  j 
the  southwest  side  has  passed  through  i 
many  hands.  Here  are  old  farm  build-  I 
ings  within  a  valley  sloping  to  the  I 
southward,  and  situated  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  highways.  It  was  once  own¬ 
ed  by  John  Cleaver  and  came  into  pos-  : 
session  of  Frederick  Stout  at  a  date  un- 
_  known.  Sheriff  Philip  Boyer  seized  it  I 
fin  1825  and  sold  to  Henrv  Scheetz  al 
house  and  34  acres,  who  held  it  till  < 
1834.  The  succeeding  transfers  have 
been:  1834,  Scheezt to  John  M.  Jones;  ‘ 
1837,  Jones  to  George  J.  Harrold ;  1 
1839,  Harrold  to  James  Farley;  1842,1 
Farley  to  Malachai  Stout;  1858,  Stout 
to  J.  Bayard  Hallowed;  1864,  Hallo- 1 
| well  to  Joseph  Godfrey;  1866,  Godfrey# 
to  Elizabeth  Randolph  Nicholos;  1874, 
Daniel  F.  Nicholos  to  Evan  Randolph, 

■BRETTS  — bn-aWJ 
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a  cofton  brcker  of  Philadelphia. 

Another  *  the  Evan  Randolph  pro¬ 
perties  lies  on  the  northeast  side  of  Sum¬ 
mit  avenue  and  has  for  years  been  ten 
anted  by  William  Burl.  Here  is  an  old  j 
stone  barn,  bearing  the  date  of  1700 
and  the  initials  of  John  Cleaver  and  Ins 
wife.  This  property  is  composed  ofsev 
eral  pieces.  One  of  25  acres  was  bought 
of  the  executors  of  Joseph  Rex  in  1884. 
The  other  ofilO  acres  was  sold  to  Ran¬ 
dolph  in  1880  by  Joseph  Rex  and  which 
,i  Rex  obtained  in  1879  from  Sheriff  Ty- 
son,  as  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate  of 
Henry  Bissinger — of  course  previously 
belonging  to  the  Nash  farm.  Another 
piece  of  14  acres  also  originally  belong-  ! 
ed  to  the  Nash  farm,  which  had  come  ; 
into  possession  of  Bissinger. 

JOHN  CLEAVER. 

As  previously  noted  John  Cleaver  re¬ 
tained  over  200  acres  after  his  sale  to 
Philip  Engard  in  1753.  In  1759  he  sold 
a  stone  house  and  121  acres  to  Isaac 
i;  Cleaver — perhaps  his  brother — keening 
about  100  for  himself.  The  boundaries 
!of  the  121  acres  were:  Beginning  at 
corner  of  line  dividing  Upper  Dublin 
from  Whiiemarsh,  by  same  bne  south  ) 
!  east  100  perches, by  Peter  Cleawr  north-  ■ 

;  east  195  perches,  by  John  Cleaver’s  land 
(part  of  the  300  acres)  northwest  99 
perches, bv  late  Martin  Black  southwest  ' 
195  perches  to  beginning. 

In  the  assessment  of  1776  John  Cleav 
er  was  credited  with  100  acres,  two  I 
horses  and  three  cows. and  Isaac  Cieaver  & 
with  a  similar  amount.  In  the  militia  •: 
company  were  enrolled  Joseph,  Peter.  I 
Jesse  and  Nathan  Cleaver.  The  will  I 
of  John  Cleaver  was  made  in  1799,  or-  j 
dering  sale  of  his  property.  It  is  be-  l 
lieved  that  he  lived  on  the  property  | 
\  later  owned  by  Evan  Randolph  and  i 
tenanted  by  William  Burl.  John  Cleav-  ] 
er  and  Joseph  Butler  were  supervisors  I 
in  1786.  The  will  of  John  Cleaver  was  a 
registered  July,  1804.  He  had  children:  I 
Jesse,  John  and  Rebecca  Woolin.  To  I 
these  was  afterwards  sold  the  property.  ! 

ISAAC  CLEAVER. 


Isaac  Cleaver  was  the  owner  of  the 
later  Daniel  Nash  property  and  of  101 
acres  during  the  Revolution.  During 
this  time  he  sold  off  20  acres  to  Caspar 
Sell  later,  of  the  south  corner,  next  to 
the  Whitemarsh  line.  Isaac  Cieaver  and 
George  Dresher  were  supervisors  in 
1788.  Ilis  will  was  made  Nov.  14,  1797. 

In  this  document  he  directed  his  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  sell  off  30  acres  to  pay  the 
debts.  The  remaining  71  acres  he  gave 
to  his  wife,  Ann,  during  her  life  time. 
Six  children  are  mentioned:  Peter; 
Hannah,  wife  of  Philip  Engard;  Jos¬ 
eph  ;  Lydia,  wife  of  Jesse  Dungan ; 
Isaac,  and  Alary,  wife  of  Jonathan 
Knight.  The  executor  really  did  not 
sell  but  15  acres.  In  1800  the  other 
heirs  conveyed  to  three  sons,  Peter, 
Joseph  and  Isaac,  while, Caspar  Sch later 


bought  the  15  acres. 

The  mam  property  of  86  acres  was 
sold  m  1800  to  Christopher  Hocker,  of 
Whitemarsh.  The  record  says  that  in 
1804  he  sold  two  stone  houses  and  86 
acres  to  Jacob  Dager.  These  were  the 
one  now  demolished,  where  Daniel 
Nash  lived,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the 
later  Evan  Randolph  farms.  Dager 
owned  till  1816,  then  he  sold  to  Paul 
Frantz.  The  property  then  extended 
for  164  perches  along  the  Engardtown 
road;  thence  99  perches  southeast  bv 
land  of  John  Cleaver,  then  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Loeser  and  Henry  Grubb  south¬ 
west  115  perches.  Then  it  angled  around 
the  lot  of  Caspar  Schlater,  reaching  the 
Whitemarsh  line  at  the  west  corner. 

DANIEL  NASH. 

The  property  came  into  the  hands  of  I 
Daniel  Nash,  of  an  old  family  in  the 
township,  in  1821,  who  purchased  of  | 
Frantz.  He  came  to  stay  during  a  long 
life.  His  will  was  made  in  1855, where-] 
in  mention  is  made  of  his  sons,  Joseph, 
and  Daniel,  who  got  the  property,  then 
of  110  acres.  In  1873  Joseph  Nash  sold 
tne  old  homestead  and  55  acres  to  Hen¬ 
ry  Bissinger  for  §16,000.  The  Nash 
farm  has  since  been  much  subdivided 
into  lots  as  the  village  of  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington  has  extended  northeast.  The 
old  farmhouse  has  been  demolished  and 
near  where  it  stood  is  now  a  public  I 
school  house. 

Daniel  Nash  was  an  Episcopalian  at¬ 
tending  St.  Thomas’  church.  Rather 
late  in  life  he  married  Maria  Shaffer. 
Besides  his  sons  Joseph  and  Daniel  i 
were  three  daughters,  Alary,  Rebecca  and 
Amanda.  Of  these  Rebecca  married 
William, son  of  Lewis  Shaffer.  Joseph 
married  Ennna  Yeakle.  He  died  in  | 
Flourtown,  wdiere  his  widow  is  still  re¬ 
siding. 

WARDER’S  CONQUEST-JBREMIAH  WARDER. 

Along  the  southeast  side  of  the  Pine- 
town  road  there  are  a  number  of  farms 
in  the  region  extending  from  Susque¬ 
hanna  street  to  the  Whitemarsh  line. 
It  will  be  observed  on  the  township 
map  that  a  straight  line  bounds  them  on 
the  southeast  side.  All  this  long,  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  334  acres  was  held  undivid¬ 
ed  up  to  so  late  a  date  as  1807.  The 
region  has  a  general  slope  towards  the 
southwest  and  also  towards  the  south¬ 
east,  where  a  bianch  of  Sandy  Run 
flow’s  towards  a  junction  with  the  other 
branch  of  that  stream  in  Whitemarsh. 

The  early  history  of  this  tract  is  ob¬ 
scure,  save  that  at  or  previous  to  1721  it 
belonged  to  Andrew  Soule.  After  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  came  into 
possession  of  thePettv  family, of  Phila¬ 
delphia, and  from  whom  Petty’s  island 
in  the  Delaware  was  named.  A  deed 
of  1771  says  that  the  sons  of  John  Petty 
then  sold  to  Jeremiah  Warder  334  acres. 
These  sons  were  John  Petty,  of  Tower 
street,  London,  cooper;  Samuel  Petty, of 
the  Serpentine  factory,  county  of  Surrey. 


Amdamf;  Henry  Petty  jo  f  Cheny  Garden 
street, Rotherskith, Surrey,  paper  maker. 
These  were  sons  of  John  Petty,  late  of 
Reading,  England,  paper  maker.  The 
latter  died  in  Philadelphia.  He  had 
daughters:  Jane,  wife  of  John  Davis, 
of  Reading;  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas 
Breach;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Pincher,  and  Marv  Marlow. 

Jeremiah  Warder  paid  £350  to  these 
heirs  for  land:  Beginning  at  corner  on 
Susquehanna  street,  thence  southwest 
520  perches  by  land  of  George  Ragan, 
George  Fitzwater,  Christian  Looser, 
John  Elliott  and  Henry  Soheetz  to 
Whitemarsh  line,  thence  northwest  109 
perches,  thence  northeast  520  perches  by 
land  of  Peter  Cleaver  and  John  Potts, 
then  southeast  109  perches  along  Susque- 
street  to  beginning.  Samuel  Houpt 
mentioned1  as  having  the  land  on 


northeast  side  of  the 
In  Bucks’  list  of 


above  road, 
tax  a  files  of 


1776 


no  mention  is  madehpf  Jeremiah  War¬ 
der,  though  he  was  the  _  owner  then. 
His  name  was  enrolls, d  in  the  militia 
com  pan  v.  He  may  Apt  have  been  a 
resident  on  his  land.  It  is  supposed 
that  tie  original  dwelling  was  where 
is  now  the  large  stone  hoVise  on  the  pro_ 
perty  lWe  of  Jacob  Shaft ck,  but  in  ISlb 
owned  by  iT.'  D.  \V under  and  John  M. 
Kennedy."  This  house  has  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  age,  but  how  old  no  date  stone 
tells.  Warder  owned  all  this  tract  tor 
36  years.  Even  in  legal  documents  it 
was  called  “Warder’s  conquest” — just 
why,  the  writer  is  not  informed.  He 
came  to  financial  grief  at  last,  but  it 
required  a  higher  power  than  a  county 
sheriff  to  sell  him  out.  This  was  done 
in  1807  by  John  Smith,  United  States 
marshall  of  the  district  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  writ  says:  “By 
writ  of  fieri  facias  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States  directed  to  said  mar¬ 
shall  against  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
Jeremiah  Warder,  levied  upon  to  the 
value  of  $7000,  which  William  Mark- 
house,  a  British  subject  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  hath  recov¬ 
ered  for  his  damage  which  he  hath  sus¬ 
tained  by  means  of  not  performing  cer¬ 
tain  promises  and  assumptions  lately 
made  by  said  Jeremian  Warder  to 
Markhouse.  ” 

The  land  seized  in  1807  by  United 
States  Marshall  Smith  was  bought  by 
John  Hallowed  for  $21,200.  Within  a 
few  years  after  the  purchase  Hallowed 
sold  out  this  great  estate  to  various 
parties  in  smaller  pieces. 

WARDER  HOMESTEAD— NASH  FARM. 

This  portion  of  Warder’s  conquest 
had1  come  into  possession  of  Jacob  John¬ 
son  by  1812,  when  he  sold  178  acres  to 
Thomas  Beaumont.  The  mortgage  given 
by  Beaumont  was  foreclosed,  and  the 
farm  sold  the  same  year  to  Benjamin 
Warner,  a  Philadelphia  bookseller.  The 
next  year  Warner  sold  back  to  Johnson 
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Two  years  later,  or  in  1815,  Johnson 
sold  to  Samuel  Nash  for  $12,000,  who 
made  it  his  home  for  a  lifetime.  His 
death  took  place  in  184V  The  ne'xt 
year  Elizabeth  Nash  and  Jacob  Fitz¬ 
water,  administrators,  sold  113  acres  to 
Lewis  Shaffer,  who  remained  the  owner 
t’ll  his  death,  when  the  farm  came  in¬ 
to  possession  of  Jacob  Shaffer.  As  be¬ 
fore  stated  it  latterly  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  S.D.  Wander  and  John  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  In  his  later  years  Lewis  Shaffer 
relinquished  farming  and  became  an 
innkeeper.  For  many  years  he  was 
landlord  of  a  tavern  in  Whitemarsh, 
where  is  now  the  summer  boarding 
house  of  George  Herrman,  near  the 
Sandy  Run  bridge.  His  brother,  John 
Shaffer,  became  the  landlord  and  owner 
of  the  Fort  Washington  hotel,  yet  in 
existence  and  known  as  Erb’s  hotel. 

THE  FORMER  FITZWATER  LOT. 

The  east  corner  of  the  once  Jeremiah 
Warder  tract  is  now  a  separate  property 
of  14  acres,  lying  in  the  valley  of  Hick¬ 
ory  Run,  and  Bordering  Susquehanna 
street.  Here  is  a  dwelling,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Martin  Costilln.  In  1807,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Warder  estate, 
John  Hallowed  sold  14  acres  here  to 
Rynear  Fitzwater  for  $689.  Two  years 
later  Thomas  Fitzwater  bought  it  for 
$590.  In  1813  the  latter  died  and  on 
the  30th  uf  December  his  administra¬ 
tors  offered  the  lot  at  public  sale,  when 
Rvnear  Fitzwater  Bought  it  again.  The 
will  of  the  latter  was  offered  for  regis¬ 
try  Aug.  25,  1815,  devising  this  to  his 
son,  Jacob  Fitzwater.  Thenceforth  it  1 
was  a  Fitzwater  place  for  more  than  40  ■ 
years,  or  till  1857,  when  Jacob  Fitz- . 
water  sold  it  to  Joseph  Kern.  Four 
more  transfers  were:  1865,  Kern  to  I 
William  E.  George;  1869,  Georgy  to» 
Franklin  Lukens;  1875,  Lukens  to 
Abraham  Lukens;  1878,  Lukens  to  Mar¬ 
tin  Costillo,  an  Italian. 

THE  WILLIAM  CLEAVER  FARM—  PIN ET#W N.  ' 

This  is  pa*-t  of  the  middle  section  of  , 
the  Jeremiah  Warder  estate.  The  farm  • 
buildings  are  at  some  distance  from  any 
highway.  In  it  are  comprised  49  acres,  .1 
of  mainly  level  land,  watered  by  oie  of  1 
the  branches  of  the  Sandy  Run.  In  the  j 
o’(l  *n  time  this  region  was  largely  cov-  !■ 
ered  with  yellow  pine  trees.  Hence  the  | 
name  of  Pinetown  along  that  road,  ■ 
where  are  now  five  dwellings  in  close' 
proximity.  This  has  been  a  Obaver  i 
farm  for  two  generations,  or  since  1834. 

In  1807  John  Hallowed  sold  it  to  John 
Fitzwater, who  owned  it  till  1S34  John  | 
Cleaver  died  in  1881.  when  his  admin¬ 
istrators  sold  it  to  his  son,  Williani  It. 
Cleaver. 

Abraham  Shaff'er  died  in  a  house  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  highway  at  Pine- 
town.  Formerly  popular  superstition  de- ! 
dared  that  one  of  these  houses  was! 
haunted  bv  spirits  and  that  it  was  im  J 
possible  to  keep  a  cellar  door  shut. 
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()n  the  south  corner  at  the  crown*  0f 
the  Susquehanna  and  Pinetown  roads  is 
a  small  farm,  which  is  the  extrema 
!  nortneast  end  of  Warder’s  conquest 
llus  was  till  lately  owned  by  John.De- 
1  retontaine.  The  surface  siopes  south 
east  down  to  Iiickorv  Run.  This  was 
detached  by  John  Hallowed  as  early  as 
ISOS  by  sale  to  John  Fitzwater,  who  was 
heowner  for  the  next  14  years.  In 
1S-2  I  itz water  sold  2!)  acres  to  William 
Hilbert,,  of  Cheltenham.  After  the 
death  of  Gilbert  in  1831  it  came  into 
possession  of  his  son,  Charles  Gilbert 
whose  mother,  Sarah  Cowden,  retained 
a  mortgage  on  it,  In  1855  ■  Howard 
Cad walader  bought  it  of  Gilbert,  but 
the  next  year  sold  to  John  DePreton 
tame  29  _  acres  for  §2080.  The  latter 
had  previously  been  living  in  Warriim 
ton,  Bucks  county,  near  Prospect  Hi° 
In  1895  John  DePrefontaine  sold  the 
place  to  Henry  Fisher.  One  of  the  sons 
of  the  former  kept  the  Jarrettown  store 
and  another  the  store  at  Blue  Bell 


j  MICHAEL  ICILLTAN  FARM— CHAS.  DONATT 

These  premises  are  on  the  slope  froir 
the  Pinetown  road  towards  Hickory 
Run.  A  short  lane  connects  the  build¬ 
ings  with  the  highway.  This  farm 
I  was  part  of  the  178  acres  at  first  owner] 
iiv  Samuel  Nash.  Becoming  in  debt 
I  Sheriff  Snyder  seized  this  part  of  his 
o premises  in  1828,  selling  to  Joseph  Luk- 
lens  65  acres.  It  was  a  Tokens  place  for 
■1/  years.  In  1845  lie  sold  it  to  Eliza- 
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vr  of  Christian  Donatt. 
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:Sbe  died,  leaving  children:  John, 

Sjo-5w’r^n-n,.Cnarles  an<1  t T.uistian.  In 
1 18o0  C  hristian  Donatt  sold  to  Charles 
I  Donatt.  This  property  extends  for  96 
!  perches  along  Pinetown  road,  and  is  ion 
5  perches  wide.  After  more  thin  a  quar- 
rer  of  a  century  the  sheriff,  who  was 
then  John  Linderman,  again  seized  it 
as  the  property  of  Charles  Donatt  and 
sold  to  Robea  A.  Taylor.  The  next 
year  Taylor  conveyed  to  Michael  Kill-] 
lfln,  the  presejnt  owner.  E.  M.  J 


BUTTON  FARM-TYSON  PLANTATION 
This  is  a  farm  on  the  Welsh  road,  a 


mile  eastward  of  Three  Tuns.  The 
,  stone  dwelling  stands  close  to  the  high¬ 
way.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mary 
Button.  It  is  a  property  of  72  acres, 
of  mostly  level  land.  The  earlier  his¬ 
tory  of  this  tract  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity, and  it  appears  to  he  composed 
of  two  pieces.  Here  was  a  blacksmith 
shop  before  the  Revolution,  and  also 
a  dwelling.  This  was  on  a  lot  of  15  acres 
fronting  the  Welsh  road.  The  proha 
bilities  point  to  Jacob  Isaacs  as  an  or¬ 
iginal  owner  of  at  least  a  portion  of  its 
area,  and  that.  Hanse  Michael  Trump 
held  the  lower  portion.  Ephraim 
Heaton  was  assessed  for  100  acres  in 
1734,  and  this  was  probably  situated 
here.  In  1776  James  McCroney  owned 


_the  15  acres  along  the  highway  for  100 


perches  in  distance.  In  1784  this  lot 
was  sold  hv  Job  Lancaster  to  William 
Benner,  a  ’  blacksmith,  who  conveyed 
the  next  year  to  William  Roberts,  the 
latter  died  in  1786  and  in  1798  his  ex¬ 
ecutors  sold  to  Peter  Tyson  a  house  and 
15  acres. 

Concerning  the  larger  portion  of  the 
farm  we  know  that  Jacob  Humphrey 
had  come  into  possession  before  1787, 
and  a  previous  owner  was  Jane  Hum¬ 
phrey.  Humphrey  was,  or  became,  an 
innkeeper  in  East  Fallowfield,  Chester 
county,  and  his  wife,  Jane,  was  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Abraham  Charles- 
worth,  whose  will  was  made  in  1779. 
Her  sisters  were  Hannah,  wife  of 
Thomas  Wills,  and  Ann,  wife  of  James 
Kerr.  This  was  part  of  the  old  Trump 
estate,  sold  to  Nicholas  Biddle  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Trump  in  1751,  and  in  1771  sold 
by  Biddle  to  John  Trump.  The  Hum- 
phrevs  came  into  possession  after  1776. 
In  1787  Jacob  Flumphrey  sold  to  Ry- 
near  Tyson,  who  conveyed  to  Peter 
Tyson  73  acres  and  a  house  in  1793. 
Peter  Tyson  added  52  acres  more  in 
1812  by  purchase  from  Jesse  Trump. 
The  Tyson  ownership  lasted  40  years. 
In  1833  David  Thomas,  administrator 
of  Peter  Tyson,  sold  to  Thomas  Ilallo- 
well.  A  German  from  Oley,  Berks 
county,  was  the  next  owner,  named 
George  Frederick,  who  bought  of  Hallo- 
well  in  1837  the  amount  of  142  acres. 
In  1842  the  sheriff,  then  John  Boyer, 
seized  it  as  the  property  of  Frederick 
and  sold  to  Jacob  Strunk  another  Ger¬ 
man.  By  1857  Strunk,  had  gone  to 
Amity,  Berks  county,  and  then  sold 
off  GO"  acres  to  a  Quaker  named  Thomas 
Ljghtfoot.  The  next  transfer  was  in 
1865  from  Thomas  Lightfoot,  who  sold 
to  Edward  Atkinson  and  Wiliner  Atkin 
soil,  of  Wrightstown,  for  §6100.  The 


Atkinsons  sold  in 
Ash  mead,  .who  in 
A.  Taylor. 
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to  Howard  N. 
sold  to  Robert 


YOUNG  LOT,  JARRETTOWN. 


This  is  situated  on  the  crossroad  a  few 
hundreu  yards  southwest  of  the  turnpike 
and  on  the  southeast  of  the  highway. 
This  is  a  property  of  31  acres  and  part 
of  the  Houpt  plantation  of  the  olden 
time.  In  1799  it  was  released  by  Ilenry, 
Samuel  and  Anthony  Hnupt  to  Jacob 
Houpt,  who  owned  it  for  many  years. 
In  1828  the  executor  of  Jacob  Houpt 
sold  to  Jacob  Whitcomb.  In  1834 
Whitcomb  sold  to  John  Wolf,  the  own 
er  for  the  ensuing  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  1859  after  the  death  of  Wolf,  Isaac 
Conard,  his  administrator,  sold  to 
George  Young,  whose  widow.  Mrs.  Alary- 
Young,  is  yet  the  owner.  The  proper¬ 
ty  has  been  of  the  same  size  for  100 


years. 


KENDERDINE  FARM— BENJ.  KENDERDINE. 

This  is  situated  upon  the  Welsh  road 
and  the  Horsham  boundary.  The  cross¬ 
road  leading  to  Jarrettown  passes  near 
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eu  m  1844.  This  was  the  northeast  end 
of  the  original  Conard  plantation,  the 
li i  story  of  which  will  lie  given  here¬ 
after.  It  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
]  the  Jarretts  about  1840  by  sale  to  Ben 
jam  in  Render-line,  who  belonged  to  an 
old  Horsham  family  of  that  mime,  lie 
I  was  horn  in  florsnam  in  1818.  lie  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Kenderdine, grandson 
of  Benjamin  and  great-grandson  of 
|  Thomas  Kenderdine.  The  family  are 
of  Welsh  extraction  and  were  Friends. 
In  1844  Benjamin  Kenderdine  married 
Sarah  Ann  Sneedon,  of  New  York 
His  death  took  place  in  1885.  His  son! 
Thomas  Kenderdine,  occupies  the  pro- 
Iperty.  His  daughter  Emelia  became  i 
lathe  wife  of  Daniel  Jarrett  Kirk. 


PETEK  STERIGERF. 


-CIIEETZ  LOT— ELIZABETH  STERIGERE. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  Limekiln 
id  opposite  the  Upper  Dublin 
ends’  ineeting  house  is  a  small  pro- 
11  ;  v,  which  has  a  long  history,  though 
c.  i •untuning  two  acres  and  95  perch¬ 
es.  Here  is  a  stone  house  which  for 
mio  y  years  has  been  the  residence  of 
Wii  lam  J.  Scheetz,  stone  mason,  and 
long  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  There  happens  to  exist  on  record 
a  brief  of  title  giving  a  sketch  of  its 
history.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that 
this  was  once  owned  by  Peter  Sterigere 
father  of  John  B.Sterigere,  lawyer,  poli- 
tician  and  senator.  Peter  Sterigere  was 
born  in  1700  and  died  in  1806.  He  was 
a  Lutheran,  and  lies  buried  at  Puff’s 
church  graveyard.  This  lot  has  been 
detached  and  of  exactly  the  same  size 
since  about  1750, and  a  dwelling  has  pro¬ 
bably  existed  here  since  that  date. 

BRIEF  OF  TITLE. 

1701,  Thomas  Fairman  bought  500 
?!^es  of  the  Proprietary  government: 
l/Oo,  Fairman  to  George  Smedley,  200 
jacres;  1707,  Smedlev  to  Richard  Mar, 
m;  1717,  Martin  to  John  Trout  200  r 
acres;  1728  Trout  to  Hans  Michael 
Trump,  oO  acres;  1728,  will  of  John 
li  out,  conveying  the  remaining  150 
acres  to  his  km,  John  Trout,  father  of 
Jacob  Trout  At  a  date  not  stated  John 
1  root,  Jr. , sold  all  his  150  acres  excepting 
two  acres  and  95  perches  and  died  in¬ 
testate,  owing  the  said  lot,  leaving  a 
widow  and  four  children.  John,  Jacob 
Catharine,  (wife  of  Benoni  Gregory 
and  Mary  Trout,  to  whom  the  lot  de¬ 
scended.  1/ 8d  all  the  other  heirs  re¬ 
leased  the  lot  to  Jacob  Trout;  1787 
Jacob  Iroh t  to  Abner  Lukens;  1790’ 
Lukens  to  Joseph  Dance;  1793,  Dance 
to  Peter  Sterigere;  ISOS,  to  Elizabeth 

«9ac1Jmre  V'°I!!  hfr  fatl>er’s  estate  for 
<t>~4o. 40.  is  presumed  that  Elizabeth 
was  quite  a  young  woman  in  1806,  for 
she  held  the  property  for  43  years.  She 
married  Martin  Summers.  ’  In  1849 
J  when  a  widow,  she  sold  to  John  Wilson’ 
ot  Lower  Providence;  1857,  John  Wil- 

tnnw°irIlch?eio?0,lway;  1S60>  Conway 
to  William  J.  Scheetz.  y 


Peter  Sterigere  held  other  lands  be  I 
sides  the  later  Scheetz  lot.  In  1790  he  I 
bought  25  acres  of  Jacob  Gilbert.  This 
was  part  of  the  old  Valentine  Puff  es-  : 
tate  on  its  eastern  side.  It  was  detacl> 
ed  by  Puff  to  Jacob  Kopp  in  1758,  who 
built  a  house  on  it.  In  1777  Kopp  sold  1 
the  same  to  Adam  Brouse,  of  Macungie,  i 
Lehigh  county.  In  1780  Brouse  sold; 
to  Jacob  Gilbert,  of  Roxboro.  In  the 
absence  of  later  records  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  place  this  property.  Steri-I 

gere  also  bought  seven  acres  of  Daniel 
Shoemaker  adjoining  in  1798.  After 

his  death  in  1806  his  executors  sold  this 
property  to  Christopher  Hocker.  The  - 
will  of  Peter  Sterigere  mentions  that 
he  was  a  cooper.  Thename  of  his  wife 
was  Elizabeth.  Some  of  his  children 
were  minors.  Their  names  were  Mar-; 
garet,  John,  Mary,  David,  Elizabeth,:! 
Peter,  Martha,  Sarah  and  William.  It 
is  supposed  that  this  was  the  premises 
later  owned  by  Enos  Wentz. 


JOHN  B.  STERIGERE. 


John  B.  Sterigere  was  for  many  years 
quite  promii  ent  in  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ty  politics.  He  became  a  lawyer  and  . 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  Nov.  17,  1829. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  state  senate! 
in  1834,  but  was  defeated,  owing  to  the 
division  of  the  Democracy  between  the 
Wolf  and  Muhlenberg  factions — Steri-  '■ 
gere  supporting  the  former.  In  1837 
he  was  again  nominated  on  the  Demo-  '• 
cratic  ticket  and  elected.  In  1840  he  was 
a  third  time  nominated.  The  district 
then  also  comprised  Chester  and  Dela¬ 
ware  counties.  These  gave  so  heavy 
Wing  majorities  that  they  overcame  the 
majorities  that  Montgomery  gave  for 
Sterigere  and  his  colleague,  John  L. 
Pearson.  The  Whig  candidates,  who! 
were  Abraham  Brower  and  John  T. 
Huddleson,  were  elected.  Mr.  Sterigere, 
continued  active  in  politics  for  many 
j  years  thereafter.  The  contest  for  gov- 
enoc  in  1848  was  a  notable  one.  The! 
political  current  was  in  favor  of  the 
Whigs  that  year,  and  in  that  November  r 
General  Zachary  Taylor  carried  the 
state  for  president  by  13,000  plurality  ! 
over  Lewis  Cass.  The  October  election 
was  one  of  the  closest  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  Morris  Longstreth,of  White-  /’ 
marsh,  was  the  Democratic  candidate  I 
for  governor.  He  was  defeated  by  Wir,  1 
F.  Johnston  by  313  majority  in  the  J 
whole  state.  It  is  part  of  the’  political 
history  of  the  time  that  the  friends  of 
Longstreth  accused  Sterigere  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  this  result.  The  two  men  be 
longed  to  opposing  factions  and  were  § 
not  political  friends.  Sterigere  wielded 
much  local  influence.  In  such  a  close! 
contest  it  required  but  little  to  turn  the 
scale.  John  B.  Sterigere  died  in  Norris-! 
town  in  1852,  and  Benjamin  Hancock 
and  Adam  Sleminer  were  administrators 
of  his  estate.  He  was  a  poor  boy,  arid  8 


in  his  youth  lived  west  ot  Ambler  on 
the  Joseph  Detwiler  farm.  The  follow¬ 
ing  review  of  his  life  was  penned  by  a 
personal  friend  in  Norristown: 

“But  Mr.  Sterigere  had  an  active 
practice  in  tiie  courts,  yet  he  gave  a 
great  deal  of  his  lime  and  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  streets  of  the 
borough.  Fault-finding  and  censure 
were  liberally  bestowed  upon  him,  but 
year  after  year  he  went  on  his  wav, 
and  after  more  than  half  a  century  we 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  efforts. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  a  Democrat  of 
the  most  intense  sort,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  James  Buchanan.  Mr.  Buch¬ 
anan  attended  his  funeral.  He  had  a 
sister,  Martha,  who  left  a  legacv  to 
the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  She  was  a  Democrat 
as  positive  as  her  brother.  She  kept 
a  picture  of  Breckinridge  in  her  room 
as  long  as  she  lived. 

“Mr  Sterigere  was  anxious  to  go  to 
the  state  senate,  but  was  defeated  in 
nomination  by  Col.  Thomas  P.  Knox. 
His  defeat  was  largely  the  result  of  a 
series  of  political  articlesover  thesigna- 
ture  of ‘Spectator, ’  written  by  Lloyd 
Jones.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been 
a  more  trenchant  and  fiery  assault  on 
any  politician  in  a  generation  than 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jones,  and 
his  speeches  were  equally  pugnacious. 
He  especially  delighted  to  call  his 
opponents  ‘Loco-foco, ’  and  this  be  did 
in  a  way  that  was  his  own. 

“Mr.  Sterigere  had  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness.  He  would  have  no  one  to  take 
care  of  him  but  a  colored  man,  John 
Williams,  who  was  a  most  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  and  nurse.  During  his  sick¬ 
ness,  which  was  for  months  preceding 
the  October  state  election,  and  although 
he  had  to  be  lifted  up,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  writing  political  letters,  and 
seemed  determined  to  live  in  spite  of 
the  fatal  disease.  He  died  on  the  night 
of  the  election,  and  when  he  was  told 
of  the  result  in  the  county  fell  hack 
exhausted.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
attending  physician  that  the  great  will 
power  he  possessed  absolutely  kept  him 
alive  beyond  what  would  have  been 
fatal  with  any  one  else.  Mr.  Sterigere 
was  greatly  respected,  except  when  he 
would  come  across  some  private  inter¬ 
est.  ’  ’ 


m 


of  Ku'cl),  ordering  safe;  1857,  exeout 
of  Kucli  to  Cjnrad  Lower;  1870,  Low-1 
^  er  to  Elios  Wfntz,  deceased  many  years 
ago.  Wentz  liad  married  the  widow  of  | 
John  Buchanan. 

The  later  Buchanan  farm  was  adjudg-j 
ed  in  1832  byj  court  to  Charles  Burk. 
Many  vears  later,  in  1851,  Burk  soldi 
to  Samuel  Cojwden.  In  1854  Cowden 
sold  back  to  Augustus  Brock,  and  in) 
1857  Brock  conveyed  to  Salem  Walton ; 
1858,  Walton  to  Mary,  wife  of  William' 
Webster.  At  her  death  in  1860  Mrs. 
Webster  left  (children.  Ida  and  William! 
R.  Webster.  After  several  more  chang¬ 
es  Irwin  N.  Megargee  sold  in  1865  to 
John  Buchanan,  a  Scotchman,  who 
P|  had  made  much  money  in  the  oil  re 
§»  gions  of  western  Pennsylvania.  E.  M. 

- - V  w  „  w  V-'.-t  Lu. 


ENOS  WENTZ  AND  BUCHANAN  FARMS. 

The  farm  formerly  belonging  to  Enos 
Wentz  is  situated  along  Susquehanna 
street,  half  a  mile  southeast  of  Puff's 
church.  It  is  now  comprised  in  two 
portions.  From  the  lack  of  records  the 
writer  has  been  unable  to  trace  these 
far  hack.  The  upper  portion  of  57  acres 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Puff'  es¬ 
tate  and  in  1830  was  adjudged  by  court 
to  Samuel  Earnest,  son  of  Baltzer  Earn¬ 
est.  The  changes  of  ownership  then 
were:  1833,  Earnest.  t>  John  Ot  linger; 
1837.  Ottingcr  to  Peter  Hnch  ;  1855,  wi 
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HISTORICAL  PAPER- 


Miss  Margaret  B.  Harvey,  Historian, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Read  the  Following  at  a  Recent  Meet¬ 


ing  in  Lower  Merion. 


MORE  ABOUT  REVOLUTIONARY  HE¬ 
ROES. 

We  are  nearing  the  close  of  an  ever- 
memorable  year.  A  year  made  mem¬ 
orable,  not  only  by  reason  of  heroism  of 
American  men,  but  also  by  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  American  women.  It  is  good 
to  have  lived  this  year. 

We  know  now  how  it  must  have 
seemed  to  our  Revolutionary  fore¬ 
mothers,  as  they  neared  the  end  of  the 
year  which  saw  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
signed  with  Great  Britain.  They  said, 
“It  is  good  to  have  lived  this  year,” 
even  if  they  themselves  had  suffered 
loss.  They,  too,  had  responded  to  the 
call  of  duty  and  humanity  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

Since  our  “War  Work”  began  we 
have  lost  no  opportunity  to  dwell  upon 
the  heroism  and  self  sacrifice  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  women.  Their  work  seems 
so  real  now,  compared  to  what  it  did  a 
year  ago  We  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  work  of  Pennsylvania 
women,  and  have  dwelt  upon  the 
names  of  those  who  lived  in  localities 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  picas- 


ufe  to  every  tru  VReToTutio'nary  Daugh 
ter  that  the  names  of  so  many  Revolu 
tionary  heroines  have  beep  preserved. 

Accordingly,  we  ought  to  be  glad 
that  we  have  material  fbr  still  another 
paper  on  our  “Revolutionary  Fore¬ 
mothers  ”  with  little  or  no  danger  of 
repeating  names. 

Your  historian  regretted  that  she 
could  not  make  the  last  paper  on  the 
sutj  ct  a  little  more  local,  that  is, 
that  she  had  so  little  direct  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  women  of  Lower  Merion 
and  Biockley  Townships,  or  that  she 
could  not  mention,  by  name,  the  patri¬ 
otic  maids  and  ma  trons  of  Montgomery 
and  Delaware  Counties. 

At  the  present  writing  your  historian 
believes  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  from  infer¬ 
ence,  that  the  women  of  these  counties 
and  townships  were  nearly  all  patri¬ 
otic 

Mrs.  Esther  Reed,  President  of  the 
“ Ladies’ Association,”  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  clothing  lor 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  says  in  her  let¬ 
ter  to  Washington  that  she  expected 
some  contributions  from  “  ladies  in  the 
country.”  “  The  country  ”  meant  the 
“old  counties”  of  Chester,  Bucks  and 
Ph'ladelphia,  or  the  rural  portion  of 
the  last.  Montgomery  had  not  then 
been  cut  off  from  Philadelphia,  and 
Delaware  had  not  been  cut  off  from 
Chester.  Mrs.  Reed  would  not  have 
expected  any  contributions  from  “la¬ 
dies  in  tbe  country  ”  if  she  had  not 
been  in  correspondence  with  patriotic 
ladies  in  the  districts  around  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  were  preparing  to  send. con¬ 
tributions.  If  only  a  faw  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  send  anything  their  contribu¬ 
tions  would  not  have  been  worth  men¬ 
tioning  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  very  generous  response  to 
their  nation’s  appeal  made  by  the  ladies 
of  Philadelphia. 

^  It  is  on  record  that  the  women  of 
Chester  County  put  in  the  crops  when 
the  men  of  their  families  were  away 
fighting  their  country’s  battles.  Ash- 
mead,  in  his  “  History  of  Delaware 
County,”  unhesitatingly  applies  the 
same  record  to  the  women  oi  Delaware 
Connty,  or  giving  that,  as  Delaware 
County  was  then  a  part  of  Chester 
that  record  also  belongs  to  them.  This 
seems  like  bringing  it  a  little  nearer 
home.  Mr.  Ashmead  also  speaks  of 
another  matter  of  which  we  have  heard 
before,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  on  Ju¬ 
ly  17lh,  1775,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
requested  the  “good  women  to  supply 
their  family  doctors  with  as  much 
scraped  lint  and  old  linen  for  bandages 
as  they  can  conveniently  furnish.” 
And  he  says  that  on  July  18th  1775, 
Congress  requested  that  all  persons 
who,  from  conscientious  scruples,  were 


unable  to  bear  arms  be  urged  to  con¬ 
tribute  liberally  of  their  substance  in 
defence  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Ashmead  agrees  with  other  his¬ 
torians  in  asserting  that  the  Friends 
never  had  justice  done  the  m,  as  regards 
their  patriotism,  or  the  part  they  took 
in  securing  the  independence  of  their 
country.  He  says  that  the  Friends  of 
Delaware  County  were  generally  patri¬ 
otic  and  gave  liberally  in  aid  of  needy 
soldiers  and  sufferers  made  so  by  the 
misfortunes  of  war.  And  he  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer  that  the  Quaker  women 
of  Delaware  County  were  among  those 
who  responded  to  the  call  for  ‘‘Lint 
and  Linen.” 

Miss  Mary  Walker,  in  her  historical 
paper  read  at  the  Bi-Centennial  of 
Lower  Merion  Friends’  Meeting  House, 

,h,ed  °Ct^bcT’  1895-  distinctly  states 
that  the  Quakers  of  Lower  Merion  and 
vicinity  were  mostly  patriotic  and  min¬ 
istered  to  the  necessities  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  so.diers.  As  Quaker  women  have 
always  been  just  as  active  as  the  men 
and  as  the  Quakers  were  the  first  to 
recognizes  the  idta  of  “  women  in  the 
ministry”  follows  that  “Quakers” 
must  mean  men  and  women.  This 
aiso,  is  bringing  the  matter  near  home.’ 

Merion  Chapter  has  marked  with  a 
memorial  stone  the  spot  where  Wash- 
i“Ston  s  army  encamped  on  September 
’  11  ‘  “  How  many  freshly -baked 
loa  ves  of  bread,  and  how  many  cans  of 
milk  did  the  Quaker  women  of  the 
neighborhood  carry  into  the  camp  on 
that  day  ?  ^ 

If  we  could  prove  that  any  came,  it 
would  agree  with  the  traditions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  all  the  Pennsylvania 
Revolutionary  camps.  And  if  any 
came,  many  of  these  came  on  ho  se- 
back  with  saddle-bags  filled  with  pro¬ 
visions.  An  old  lady  in  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  has  told  us  that  she  remembered  the 
time  when  the  mother  of  a  family 
might  ride  a  horse  with  a  pot  of  cream 

!u°Q?J5addle’bag’  a  Pan  of  dough  in 
the  other,  and  a  baby  on  her  lap. 

We  have  wished  to  know  something 
about  the  women  of  Montgomery 
County  in  the  Revolutionary  period. 

We  do  know  something  about  a  famous 
one— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Graeme  Fergu¬ 
son,  of  Horsham  Township. 

Mrs  Ferguson  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  lhomas  Graeme,  an  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner,  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Diggs,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Lady 
Keith  and  stepdaughter  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  Colonial 
Governors.  Elizabeth  Graeme  was  i 
born  m  Philadelphia  in  1739,  but  she 
lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at 
Graeme  Park,  Horsham.  She  was  j 
finely  educated,  and  was  one  of  the 
I!  most  gifted  and  versatile  oi  Colonial 


Her  poems  still  hold  a  High 


writers.  _  ^ -  - 

place.  At  the  age  of  22  she  translated 
Fenelon’s,“  Telemachus  ”  from  French 
into  English  heroic  verse.  The  original 
manuscript  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Li¬ 
brary. 

In  1772,  Elizabeth  Graeme  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Sweeds  Church,  Philadelphia, 
to  Henry  Hugh  Ferguson,  an  English¬ 
man  ten  years  her  junior.  It  appears 
that  she  loved  him  devotedly,  but  he 
cared  more  for  her  property  than  her¬ 
self  Mr.  Ferguson  lived  at  Graeme 
Park  about  three  years.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  he  openly  declared 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1775  he  went  back  to  his 
home,  but  returned  to  New  York  in 
1777.  He  was  advised  not  to  proceed 
to  Philadelphia  as  his  Tory  sentiments 
had  made  him  obnoxious  to  patriots 
there. 

And  now  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  placed 
in  a  trying  position.  Her  heart  was 
torn  by  contending  emotions,  as  she 
was  obliged  to  choose  between  love  for 
her  husband  and  love  for  her  country. 
Her  family  was  divided,  her  sister  s 
husband,  Mr.  Stedman,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  being  Tories,  as  was  her  nephew, 
John  Young;  while  her  orother-in-law, 
Mr  Young,  his  daughter  Anna,  and 
Anna’s  husband,  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  were 

intensely  patriotic. 

Mrs.  Ferguson’s  prominent  position 
in  society,  her  brilliant  mental  gifts 
and  her  relationship  to  well-known 
families  holding  opposite  opinion*,  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  British  officers 
and  sympathizers  and  made  her  ser¬ 
vices  sought  for  as  a  go-between  in 
negotiations  intended  to  overthrow  the 
patriot  cause.  , 

We  all  remember  how  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Duche,  rector  of  Christ  Church  made 
a  fine  prayer  at  the  opening  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  yet  afterwards  turned 
Tory,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Washing¬ 
ton  beseeching  him  to  abandon  so  des¬ 
perate  a  cause  as  American  Independ¬ 
ence.  Mrs.  Ferguson  carried  this  let¬ 
ter  to  Washington  at  his  camp  m 
Towamincin,  October  15th,  1  <77.  She 
was  greatly  criticised  for  doing  this, 
but  her  friends  knew  nothing  of  the 
contents  of  that  letter. 

In  June,  1778,  Mr.  Ferguson  came  to 
Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Ferguson  secured 
a  pass  from  Washington  in  order  that 
she  might  go  to  Philadelphia  and  see 
her  husband.  Governor  George  John¬ 
stone,  one  of  three  British  commis¬ 
sioners  sent  to  negotiate  terms  of 
humiliating  peace,  asked  her  to  carry 
a  letter  to  General  Reed.  This 
was  the  famous  letter  oflermg  the 
American  patriot  a  bribe  if  he  would 
use  his  influence  to  have  this  dishonor- 
able  peace  concluded,  which  letter 
called  forth  Retd’s  memorable  declara 


"tion^  tvI  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but 
such  as  I  am  the  King  of  England  is 
not  rich  enough  to  do  it.” 

In  order  to  protect  •  himself,  General 
Rsed  immediately  made  the  letter  pub¬ 
lic.  But,  in  doing  so,  he  cast  unde¬ 
served  blame  on  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Her 
friends  maintained,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Duche  letter,  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  its  contents.  And  Mrs.  Ferguson’s 
friends  included  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  patriots  of  the  day. 

When  the  British  army  left  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  June  18th,  1777,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Torries  followed  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  Among  them  was  Henry  Hugh 
Ferguson.  From  New  York  he  went 
to  England,  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  never 
saw  him  again.  The  Supreme  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  refused  her  permission  to 
go  to  New  York  to  bid  him  farewell, 
as  the  matter  of  the  letter  to  General 
Reed  was  too  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  then  returned  to  Hors¬ 
ham  where  she  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  literary  pursuits  and 
works  of  charity. 

Historians  have  doubted  as  to 
whether  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  truly  pa¬ 
triotic  or  not.  But  a  statement  in 
Bean’s  “  History  of  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty  ”  settles  the  question.  We  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  that  while  the  American 
army  was  encamped  at  White  Marsh, 
Mrs^  Ferguson  sent  into  the  camp,  for 
the  use  of  the  patriot  soldiers,  linen 
and  articles  of  her  own  manufacture, 
receiving  from  Washington  a  personal 
le;  ter  of  thanks. 

Ebzabeth  Graeme  Ferguson  lived 
with  her  Lusband  less  than  three  years. 
She  spent  twenty -four  years  grieving 
over  his  departure  and  never  became 
reconciled  to  the  loss.  He  would  not 
remain  in  America,  and  she  would  not 
forsake  her  country  to  go  to  him.  How 
can  any  one  doubt  this  woman  s 
patriotism  when  it  cost  her  all  that  she 

held  dear  ?  .  , 

For  years  Mrs.  Ferguson  heard  noth- 
iocr  of  her  husband.  In  1784,  when  he 
was  in  pecuniary  distress,  he  applied 
to  her  for  assistance.  She  at  once  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  appeal.  He  was  last 
heard  from  in  1790  when  he  joined  the 
army  in  Flanders.  Mrs.  Ferguson 
died  in  Horsham  in  1801  and  was 
buried  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  she 
was  one  of  the  most  gifted  women  of 
her 

Like  other  ladies  of  that  period,  Mrs. 
Ferguson  excelled  in  fine  needle  work. 
She  ^  mbroidered  a  portrait  of  her  pet 
dog  which  is  still  in  existance.  _ 

Mrs.  Anna  Young  Smith,  a  niece  of 
of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  was  also  a  poet,  and 

a  woman  of  patriotic  sentiments.  Some 

of  Mrs.  Smith’s  descendants  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Society jtt  the 


Daughters  of  the  Ahierican  Kevoiu- 
j  tion.  Mrs.  Smith  was  one  of  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson’s  favorite  nieces.  Mrs.  Fergu¬ 
son  had  no  children  of  her  own,  but 
she  filled  the  place  of  a  mother  to  her 
sis  ter ’8  children. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  military  part  of  the  Amer- 
1  iean  Revolution  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  the  literary  part.  But 
the  literary  part  was  the  very  begin 
ning.  The  patriots  fought  for  some¬ 
thing  !  “The  shot  that  was  heard 
around  the  world  ”  had  a  sentiment 
back  of  it.  We  ought  to  remember 
that  the  pen,  which  is  said  to  be 
mightier  than  the  sword,  went  before 
the  sword.  It  was  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  John  Dickinson,  Thomas 
Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others 
that  peecipitated  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  They  prepared  the  mind  of 
the  multitude  to  welcome  the  idea  of 
Independence. 

Among  the  patriot  writers  and  prin¬ 
ters  of  that  day  was  William  Goddard, 
publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ghron 
icle  and  Universal  Advertiser.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  successively  in 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land,  moving  about  as  he  became  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Tories.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  hint  at  the  propriety  of  burning 
I  the  tea  when  it  should  have  been 
landed  from  the  tea-ships  and  forced 
on  the  Colonists.  He  boldly  attacked 
such  traitors  as  Joseph  Galloway,  who 
first  avowed  patriotic  sentiments  and 
afterwards  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

Now,  it  should  be  noted  here  that  at 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Goddard’s  patri¬ 
otic  career,  he  was  assisted  in  his  jour- 
:  nalistic  endeavors  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Goddard.  Mrs.  Goddard  died  be* 

I  fore  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities, 

I  but  William  still  had  an  able  assistant 
in  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  Katharine 
Goddard.  Miss  Goddard  aided  her 
brother  in  editing  and  publishing  his 
newspaper  during  the  whole  of  the 
Revolutionary  period.  When  he  was 
absent  from  home  as  he  frequently 
was,  being  obliged  to  flee  in  order  to 
escape  the  petty  persecutions  of  Tories, 
Marry  Katharine  continued  to  bring 
out  the  paper  regularly.  Truly,  here 
was  a  pioneer  woman  journalist. 

William  Goddard  afterwards  became 
the  founder  of  the  United  States  postal 
service.  In  this,  as  in  his  patriotic 
journalism,  his  sister  was  his  helper. 
Miss  Goddard  was  the  first  postmis¬ 
tress  of  Baltimore.  She  died  in  that 
city  at  the  age  of  84. 

Another  patriotic  publisher,  who 
lived  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  was  Robert  Aitken. 
He  was  a  Scotchman  who  had  come  to 
I  Philadelphia  in  1796.  Mr.  Aitken 
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sympathized  with  the  Americans  ana 
soon  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  British  that  he  barely  escaped  be- 
jng  sent  to  the  prison-ships  of  New 
York.  He'  made  himself  particularly 
reprehensible  in  English  eyes  by  be¬ 
friending  Thomas  Paine  and  publish¬ 
ing  Paine’s  pamphlets. 

Let  us  remember  that  at  that  time 
Paine  had  not  spoiled  his  reputation  by 
writing  ‘  The  Age  of  Reason.”  This 
jyas  not  his  best  work,  neither  was  it 
aiTbad  as  people  said  it  was.  Paine, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  prejudice  and  popu¬ 
lar  misconception,  so  much  so  that  his 
earlier  services  to  humanity  were  large¬ 
ly  lost  sight  of.  Historians  to  day  are 
doing  this  man  tardy  justice.  There 
is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  his  earlier 
writings  were  among  the  strongest 
forces  that  led  to  American  Independ¬ 
ence.  It  required  a  publisher  of  great 
courage  and  strong  convictions  to  bring 
them  out.  Such  a  publisher  was 
Robert  Aitken. 


We  are  scarcely  surprised  to  learn 
that  Robert  Aitken  had  a  wife,  Jane 
Aitken,  who  was  just  as  energetic  and 
patriotic  as  himself.  Mrs.  Aitken  un¬ 
derstood  the  publishing  business  as 
well  as  her  husband  did.  After  his 
|  death  she  continued  to  carry  it  on  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  quite  common 
to  find  among  a  collection  of  old  books  I 
one  or  more  bearing  the  imprint  “Jane 
Aitken,  Publisher.”  Another  pioneer  ! 
business  woman  ! 

Since  we  last  talked  about  Betsy 
Ross  and  other  fUgmakers,  we  have 
learned  something  about  the  Misses 
Anna  and  Sarah  Austin.  During  the 
summer  of  1777,  they  made  a  flag 
which  they  presented  to  John  Paul 
Jones,  who  carried  it  to  sea  with  him 
and  won  all  his  famous  victories  under 
its  folds.  This  was  the  first  American 
;  flag  to  be  saluted  by  a  foreign  power, 
j  It  was  honored  by  the  French  when 
Jones’  victories  were  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  The  flag  has  lately  been 
presented  to  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington  by  the  descendant  of  a 
sailor  who  rescued  it  when  the  mast 
was  shot  away,  leaving  the  flag  to  fall 
In  the  water.  This  flag  has  thirteen 
stripes,  but  only  twelve  stars,  these 
stars  being  arranged  in  rows. 

“  Pretty  Sallie  Austin,”  as  she  was 
called,  afterwards  married  Commodore 
Barry,  It  has  been  disputed  as  to 
whether  Barry  or  Jones  was  the  first 
to  carry  the  American  flag  to  sea. 
Jones  said  that  he  “never  fought  ex¬ 
cept  under  the  stars  and  stripes.”  For 
Barry,  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  the 
first  to  carry  the  flag  on  the  “  high 
seas.”  Perhaps  this  means  that  Barry 
carried  it  on  a  more  extended  cruise 
than  Jones  did. 
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All  that  yourlltistoriau  k55Ws  aoout 
the  Misses  £vistm  has  been  derived 
from  new&p'aper  paragraphs.  Perhaps 
we  shall  learn  more  at  some  future 
time.  For  all  the  other  women  men¬ 
tioned  above  your  historian  searched 
authentic  records. 

Scharf  and  Westcott’s  “History  of 
Philadelphia  ”  contains  a  fine  record  of 
Revolutionary  women.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  “Prominent  Women,”  we 
find  that  the  name  of  the  “  little  black- 
eyed  Rebel”  was  Mary  Redmond. 
Evidently  she  made  a  lasting  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  patriot,  or  she  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  as  a  “  prominent 
woman  ”  in  Philadelphia  history.  You 
remember  that,  during  the  British  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  city,  she  conveyed  let¬ 
ters  to  the  soldiers  at  Yalley  Forge  by 
sewing  them  up  in  the  jacket  of  a  Ches-  | 
ter  County  boy  who  travelled  to  and 
from  market,  and  received  answers 
from  him  while  playing  tag  through 
the  market  house,  eluding  the  British 
sentry  long  enough  to  Blip  her  hand 
under  the  lining  of  the  boy’s  jacket. 

The  Logan  residence  at  Stanton  was 
saved  by  the  quick  wit  of  a  colored  ser¬ 
vant.  One  autumn  day,  while  the 
British  were  in  Philadelphia,  two  red¬ 
coats  were  sent  out  with  orders  to  set 
the  mansion  on  fire.  They  demanded 
admittance  and  were  calmly  received 
by  the  colored  woman  who  informed 
them  that  none  of  the  family  were  at 
home.  The  Britishers  told  their  er¬ 
rand  and  asked  where  they  could  find 
any  straw.  The  black  heroine  said 
there  was  plenty  in  the  barn,  and  to 
the  barn  the  redcoats  betook  them-  ' 
selves  Scarcely  had  they  vanished  be¬ 
hind  the  big  doors  when  a  party  of 
British  officers  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  asked  the  woman  if  she  had  seen 
any  deserters.  “Yes,”  she  answered, 
“two  just  hid  in  the  barn.”  These 
two  men  were  dragged  out  and  ar¬ 
rested  in  spite  of  their  protestations. 
The  danger  to  the  historic  mansion  was 
thus  averted.  It  appears  that  the 
British  never  got  a  chance  to  report 
the  attempt. 

It  gives  your  historian  pleasure  to 
say  that  she  has  been  able  to  find  some 
further  information  regarding  the  “La¬ 
dies’  Association  ”  which  worked  so 
faithfully,  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
patriot  soldiers. 

Mrs.  Esther  Reed  was  the  chief  of¬ 
ficer  for  a  long  time.  At  the  time  she 
held  office  the  members  of  the  com  nit- 
tees  to  collect  clothing  and  contribu¬ 
tions  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Gf.  B.  Eyre, 
Mrs.  Coates  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith  for 
the  Northern  Liberties  ;  Mrs.  F.  Wade 
lor  the  district  from  Vine  to  Race 
Street ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.JIas- 


eve»  Mrs.  Hillegas  and  Mrs. 
arkson,  from  Race  to  Arch  ;  Mrs. 
ompson  Richards,  Mrs.  J.  Blair  and 
Mrs.  T.  Smith,  from  Arch  to  Market ; 
Mrs.  R.  Bache,  Mrs.  T.  Francis,  Mrs 
J.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  Caldwell  and  Mrs. 
B.  McClenahan,  from  Market  to  Chest¬ 
nut  ;  Mrs.  S.  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Rush,  from  Chestnut  lo  Walnut ;  Mrs. 
J.  Mease  and  Mrs.  James  Wilson, 
from  Walnut  to  Spruce ;  Mrs.  T. 
McKean,  Mrs.  J.  Searle,  Mrs.  J 
Mease,  Mrs.  Dr.  Shipper,  Mrs.  R. 
Morris,  from  Spruce  to  Pine  ;  Mrs.  W. 
Turnbull  and  Mrs.  J.  Benezet,  from 
Pine  to  Sotuh  ;  Mrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Ord, 
Mrs.  Blewer,  Mrs.  Knox  and  Mrs.  Pen¬ 
rose,  for  Southwark ;  Mrs.  H.  Hill, 
Mrs.  Hillegas,  Mrs.  M.  Clarkson,  Mrs. 
Hassenclever  and  Mrs.  R.  Bache, 
for  Germantown  and  Bettlehausen. 

Among  the  subscribers  was  Lady 
Christiana  Griffin,  who  gave  $2000. 
(See  Scharf  and  Westcott’s  “History  of 
Philadelphia,”  Yol.  I,  pp.  408  9,  foot¬ 
note.  ) 

Some  of  these  names  are  so  eminent 
that  they  require  a  special  article.  We 
may  remark  that  the  Mrs.  B.  McClena¬ 
han  mentioned  was  Mrs.  Blair  Mc¬ 
Clenahan,  wife  of  the  City  Trooper, 
the  same  who  afterwards  lived  on  Mill 
Creek,  Lower  Merion.  Thus,  in  one 
way,  we  have  brought  the  old  records 
nearer  home. 

We  would  not  be  Revolutionary 
Daughters  if  we  did  not  take  them  al 
home  to  our  hearts. 


From, 

Datt^U . r  7 . [ /£?f 


THE  USING  SDN 

Reminiscences  of  the  Hot&J 
~  at  Coventry. 


Why  the  “Rising  Sun”  Ceased  to  be  ft| 
Public  House  for  the  Accommods* 
elation  of  Man  and  Beast  —Land¬ 
lord  Embraced  Religion  and 


Then  Cut  the  Sign  Post 
Away— Old  Time  Mem¬ 
ories  Bevlved. 

This  paper  mentioned  in  an  article, 
some  time  ago  on  the  old-time  taverns 
and  the  peculiar  names  they  bore,  that 
at  Coventry  (village)  there  was  a  tavern 
known  as  the  Rising  Sun,  and  that  the 
last  landlord,  after  experiencing  re¬ 
ligion — a  change  of  heart,  by  attend¬ 
ing  a  revival  meeting  conducted  by  a 
Methodist  minister,  cut  down  the  sign 
pole.  This  old  house,  though  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  quarter  old,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  and  is  in  a  very  good  condition- 
one  of  the  best  in  the  village,  and  may 
last  longer  yet  than  some  that  were 
but  recently  built. 

This  building  was  erected  by  a  man 
named  Church,  who  afterward  sold  it 
to  Frederick  Bingaman,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Robert  B  ,  Williams,  L.,  and 
Levi  BiDgaman,  all  well-known  whila 
living  in  that  village.  At  that  time 
Frederick  Bingaman  was  a  young  man, 
just  married,  and  he  lived  there  until 
his  death,  when  his  son,  John  Binga¬ 
man  got  possession  of  the  “Rising 
Sun”  property  and  here  his  son,  the 
now  venerable  Robert  B.  Bingaman, 
was  born,  January  4,  1819.  It  was 
this  owner  of  the  tavern — John  Binga¬ 
man,  who  became  convinced  that  re¬ 
ligion  and  rumselling  did  not  mix,  and 
he  at  once  put  his  convictions  into 
action,  by  cutting  down  the  sign  pole 
and  shut  up  his  bar. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  Col.  Caleb 
North,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  lived, 
and  here  also  his  three  sons,  Caleb, 
George  and  Edward  North  lived  in 
their  younger  years,  before  they  went 
out  to  mingle  with  a  busy,  bustling 
world. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  wife  of  John 
Bingaman,  who  was  a  Miss  Mary  Rals¬ 
ton,  most  exemplary  and  devout  Christ¬ 
ian  woman, that  her  teaching  and  influ¬ 
ence  may  have,  and  no  doubt  did  nerve 
him  to  the  deed,  which  was  to  turn  a 
well  patronized  tavern  into  a  common 
dwelling,  and  at  one  stroke  cut  off  a 
lucrative  custom.  Such  deeds  are  rare. 
He  was  made  of  stuff  that  heroes  are 
are  made  of.  Long  may  his  memory 
live,  and  may  hia  noble  deed  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others. 

Col  North,  that  we  mentioned  above, 
is  buried  in  the  old  family  graveyard 
a  few  hundred  yards  northeast  of  the 
old  “Rising  Sun,”  in  which  graveyard 
are  interred  others  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  this  once  busy  and  important 
iron  manufacturing  town.  It  is  en¬ 
closed  with  a  substantial  stone  wall. 
It  is  worth  a  visit  to  read  the  names  on . 
the  stones. 


II  1LHCEJ.II  CLtn 

Not  Far  From  Old  Warwick 
Furnace  Site. 


On  the  South  Branoh  of  the  Frenoh 
Creek— It  W as  the  Home  of  Cannon 
i  Makers,  Charcoal  Bnrners  and 
Stove  Molders  Look  Abo— 
Now  It  Is  a  Quiet,  Bestful- 
LlkeHamlet  —  Honest, 
Industrious  People. 

Along  the  eastern  border  of  War¬ 
wick,  Chester  county,  in  a  glen-like 
spot,  lies  scattered,  a  little  cross  roads 
village.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
given  the  name  of  Bragtown.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  inhabitants  were  prone  to 
boasting  or  not,  the  writer  is  unable  to 
say.  By  the  older  people,  at  least,  it 
is  still  called  Bragtown,  although  the 
younger  persons  take  exceptions  to 
| the  name.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
south  branch  of  French  creek,  and  a 
short  mile  south-west  of  old  Warwick 
furnace.  Public  roads  from  St. 
Mary’s,  Marsh  Postoffice  and  Knauer- 
town  cross  each  other  in  the  village. 
More  than  a  generation  ago  there  was 
a  country  store  kept  by  David  Damp- 
man,  and  “Davy”  Dampman’s  store 


was  a  rendezvous  for  the  good  people 
thereabouts,  while  Ewing’s  black¬ 
smith  shop,  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  was  an  additional  place  for  tbe 
farmers  and  their  sons  to  gather  and 
talk  over  local  events.  Both  of  these 
places  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
points  of  “public  resort.” 

The  family  of  the  late  John  S. 
k oecuPy  the  Dampman  property, 
and  Charles  Kline  lives  on  the  Ewing 
piace.  What  was  once  known  as 
isterrett’s  mill,  and  later  as  Hartley’s 
is  now  managed  by  George  T.  James’, 
who  is  also  the  village  ’squire  Up 
the  St.  Mary’s  road  is  Grove’s  school 
house,  where  the  youngsters  of  the 
vicinity  learned  their  school  day  les¬ 
sons,  while  just  west  of  the  school 
house  is  the  farm  owned  by  J.  Wesley 
Fox,  and  across  the  way  lives  Farmer 
James  Shick,  on  what  was  once  the 
Channell  place. 

East  of  the  school  house  lives  Mrs. 
Mary  Painter,  mother  of  Jonas  Paint- 
ter,  of  Pottstown.  Joseph  Smith  also 
lives  close  by.  Isaac  Wynn  owns  the 


Lewis  farm.  Allen  Leighton  decuples 
the  Henry  Bender  farm.  The  space 
between  the  village  and  the  ruins  of 
Warwick  Furnace  is  covered  by  the 
old  Warwick  dam  and  meadow  lands. 

The  Warwick  farm  is  tenanted  by 
Michael  Wenrick.  The  palatial  man¬ 
sion,  once  occupied  by  the  venerable 
David  Potts,  still  retains  much  of  its 
old-time  grandeur.  The  Thomas  Potts 
farm  adjoining  is  owned  by  the  Salade 
Lumber  company.  Warwick  furnace 
was  a  busy  place  a  century  ago.  Kich 
iron  ore  from  St.  Mary’s  mines  and  ad¬ 
joining  mine  hole  was  hauled  here  and 
smelted  into  pig  iron.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  cannon  and  cannon 
ball  were  made  here  and  afterward  the 
celebrated  Warwick  stove  was  molded 
from  the  pig  metal. 

Great  bins  of  charcoal  were  filled 
from  the  coal-hearths  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  hills.  Many  of  the  furnace  em¬ 
ployes  lived  with  their  families  in  Brag- 
town,  not  in  kingly  mansions,  but  m 
small  one-story-and-a-half  stone  or  log 
houses,  with  a  large  garden  and  an 
acre  of  ground  on  which  to  keep  a  cow, 
a  flock  of  poultry  and  a  few  pigs.  But 
few  of  their  descendants  live  there  now. 
They  have  gone. out  into  the  world  as 
iron  workers  or  mechanics,  while  SOIpe 
are  filling  important  positions  m  the 
mercantile  and  professional  field.  • 

To  the  south-east  is  “Pension  Hol¬ 
low,”  where  the  public  road  follows 
down  a  steep  grade  from  the  Marsh 
district,  and  on  the  hill,  a  mile  away, 
is  Bast  Nantmeal  (Crow  Hill)  Baptist 
church.  The  stretch  of  road  from 
“Pension  Hollow”  eastward  to  Warwick 
furnace,  is  picturesque  and  attractive, 
to  a  greater  degree,  probably,  than  any 
equal  distance  of  road-bed  in  Chester 

C°Up  the  stream  from  the  village  is 
the  Christman  farm,  occupied  by  Ur. 
Z.  T.  Christman,  and  the  William  ster- 
rett  farm,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Brower, 
of  Phoenixville,and  farmed  by  Howard 
Handwork  On  high  ground  over¬ 
looking  Bragtown,  Peter  A.  Markley, 
one  of  Pottstown’s  successful  school 
teachers,  spent  a  portion  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days,  and  in  its  pure  a“d.  J L“v^" 
orating  atmosphere  imbibed  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  inspiration  which  he  is| 
now  freely  imparting  to  the  young 
scions  under  his  care.  .  ,  , 

And  this  is  Bragtown,  in  Chester 
county.  Its  people  are  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  frugal  and  religiously-inclined. 

Every  occupied  house  shows  evi¬ 
dences  of  home  comforts  and  contented 
dwellers.  It  is  an  indispu ted  truth 
that  some  of  the  most  charming  girls 
in  Chester  county  have  their  abodes 
in  Bragtown. 
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For  three  years  Mittelberger,  who  was 
a  liberally-educated  musician,  served  tne 
Trappe  church  as  organist.  In  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  playing  he  was  grveni the 
collections  taken  at  Easter  and  Wt 
Sunday,  the  two  high  festivals  of  the 
year.  At  church  weddings  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  up  collections  with  the 
Klingelsach  and  keep  the  same  for  h 
services.  This  would  have  yielded  but 
a  scanty  income  had  it  not  been  that 
the  organist  realized  something  from  the 
school  which  he  taught.  This  was  also 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lutheran^,. 
Seven  shillings  six  pence,  paid  semi- 
annually,  one-half  bushel  of  gram  and 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  fire  wood 
necessary  to  heat  the  building  was  de¬ 
manded  of  each  pupil  for  a  year  s  school¬ 
ing.  Besides,  the  teacher  had  the  use 
of  three  acres  of  land.  . 

For  blowing  the  bellows  of  the  old  or¬ 
gan  the  sexton  received  ten  cents  a  ser- 

V1Ce‘  SPECIAL.  DESPAT 

Collegeville,  Feb.  3.-The  oldest  pipe 
organ  in  Pennsylvania  occupies  a  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  oldest  Lutheran  Church  now 
standing  intact  in  America-historic  St. 
Augustus’,  of  Trappe,  in  Montgomery 

C Among  the  first  pipe  organs  used  in 
Pennsylvania  were  those  brought  by 
Gottlieb  Mittelberger  from  Germany 
when  he  came  to  America  in  October, 
17^0  One  he  put  up  in  Philadelphia,  and 
one  in  "the  Lutheran  Church  in  Trappe 
Of  the  latter,  unscrupulous  seekeis  of 
antiquities  have  carried  away  almost 
every  available  part,  until  there  Is  re 
maining  little  but.  the  framework.  This 
stands,  carefully  preserved,  in  the  rear 
of  the  odd  little  gallery.  The ^ pipes  hav- 
ing  disappeared  piecemeal  to  all  aua. 
ters  of  the  continent,  it  became  neces- 
sary  to  conceal  the  unsightly  spectacle 
presented  by  the  vacant  case.  So  bright 
blue  chintz  curtains  were  hung  in  their 
stead. 
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year=I^nCtii!y:  «0ne  hllDdred  and  /fifty 
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baches  ChnrrhWaS  koown  as  Brown- 
tiers  L  .11'  WaS  built-  The  early  set- 
as  East  r  vIT^'  which  is  now  l«awn 
mans  M?nv  of  th  were  Principally  Ger- 
were  outsnnLrf  ^  residents  at  that  time 

in/epenSe' XT  °f  American 

,,  ce>  "bile  others  persisted  in,  ‘ 
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iicain.  Even  the  ministry  in  those  flr« 
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trines  of  the  rl'  ■ the  carflM  doc 
document  whiVt,C^n‘'tlai1  reliSi°n.  The  a 
cates  no  small  amount qofiteiIe?!^L.hy'  !ndt"  1 
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vices  were  hem  rCh  buiIdiaE-  The  ser- 
number  of  years  ln  Pnvate  houses  for  a 
, _  _  years.  Afterwards  a  school  | 

hel'd ^nTt;8 untn^f  v  and  pub,ic  worship  I 

*og  edifice  was  erected. 

uJL  V'’as  Jof  logs-  1J/2  stories  high  with 
light  windows  at  the  p-shio  ana  „  ’o  ”lt'1 

at  each  side.  To^tbte  Surch  after  °tt« 

was^caH^d  ’  ,  Johu  PhiI*  Wdick 

known.  &He  S *££ 

beSme111  f84  RSV-  Frederick’ Damcke* 
dea?“  Jan  Taai-Qc‘e  COntinued  pntil  his 

and 

and  continue d^^n  that  lnstaIIed  as  Pastor 
During  the  la+tln  1  capaoity  until  1821. 
there  were  somp  wh*!!8  of  his  ministry 

necessity  of  ha^fngpn>ian  t0  the  ; 

the  present  ra,to!S  Bngheh  services.  As  ! 
and  spoke  only  The  Germany 

called  hie  «on  the  S  he 

man  -ir  V  ae  Kev-  Frederick  Her- 
,  D>  Jr‘-  and  h*  supplied  the  pulpit  in 


English  until  1821.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  John  C.  Guldin.  He  was  a  forcible 
speaker  and  under  bis  earnest  sermons 
many  of  the  people  wept.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  one  of  his  flock,  who.  is  still 
living,  and  who  is  now  84  years  old  Mr. 
Wem  who  lives  across  the  road  from  the 
church.  He  is  hale  and  hearty  and  is 
able  to  walk  eight  miles  to  Pottstown 
and  back  in  one  day.  In  those  day©,  King 
Alcohol  had  full  sway.  Few  people  dared 
to  raise  their  voice  against  the  evil,  yet 
Rev.  Guldin  took  a  firm  stand  and  formed 
a  temperance  society,  and  at  one  time  it 
numbered  352.  They  drew  up  a  pledge 
and  a  number  of  signers  are  still  living 
fJt'j  „'.dm  continued  as  pastor  untii 
1840.  From  1840  to  1855, ;  several  persons 
served  as  ministers.  Between  tbasa. 
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of  pastors,  ReV-  ”  ^  D  Wolfinger,  Rev. 

N.  Menninger,  Rey^A^  •  v_  Royer  have 

Hilbisb,  Rev.  Kvr,z  an  tha  present 

occupied  the  P^^J^ces  in  honor  of 
SfiuScSi  S  «  cBurcB,  were  beL4J» 

AN  n  3JC  WILL 

Has  Been  in  ^  xnt  Operation  for 
Nearly  Three  Quarters  of  Century 
— Built  by  Jacob  Mauger  Early  in 
the  Thirties— It  Has  Ground  Grists 
for  the  Farmers  of  Several  Gener¬ 
ations. 

Along  Sprogell’s  creek,  in  Montgomery 
county,  just  across  the  Berks  line,  stands 
one  the  old  landmarks  of  the  Pottsgrove 
country— Mauger’s  mill.  For  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  it  has  stood 
there  grinding  grists  of  corn,  oats  and 
rye  for  the  farmers  of  the  locality,  and 
its  well-remembered  buildings  located  in, 
the  heart  of  the  valley  that  divides 
Ringing  Hill  from  Fox  Hill  have  been 
familiar  objects  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
three  generations. 

To  the  boy,  who  has  been  raised  amidst 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  surroundings  of 
nature,  the  noise  of  a  grist  mill  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  always  something  that  approaches, 
the  terrible.  The  swiftly  whirling  mill¬ 
stones.  the  crackling  of  the  grains  of 
corn  as  they  are  broken  by  the  stones, 
the  creaking  of  the  shafting,  the  whirr¬ 
ing  of  the  great  wooden  cog  wheels  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  above  all 
the  great  25-foot  overshot  water-wheel, 
whose  “slosh,  slosh,”  as  each  successive 
paddle  full  of  water  is  emptied  out — all 
these  are  noises  which  fill  the  mind  of 
the  lad  who  comes  to  mill  with  his /father 
or  “the  hired  man,”  with  a  mixture  of 
dread  and  fascination.  In  the  mill  in 
question  the  “office — a  rudely  partitioned 
space  12  by  14  feet,  where  the  farmers 
could  wait  by  the  fire  for  their  grist. — 
was  directly  over  this  wheel  and  here 
the  country  lad  would  sit  on  a  rough 
bench  as  close  to  his  father  as  he  dared, 
while  below  the  great  wheel  was  making 
its  revolutions,  shaking  the  whole  build¬ 
ing.  _  Through  cracks  in  the  floor,  gen¬ 
erally  utilized  by  the  adults  for  spittoons, 
he  could  see  the  pearly  drops  of  water 
shooting  about  and  his  fear  be¬ 
came  great  that  the  floor  might 
break  through  and  let  all  down 
into  the  relentless  jaws  of  the  revolving 
monster.  By  and  by,  however,  the  hoy 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  then  he  under¬ 
stood  things  better,  but  the  old  mill  still 
labored  on. 

This  mill  is  called  Mauger’s  mill  be¬ 
cause  It  was  built  by  Jacob  Mauger  early 
in  the  thirties.  He  conducted  it  as  a 
grist  mill  until  his  death,  when  his  son, 
Joseph  K.  Mauger,  succeeded  him.  He 
continued  the  business,  making  improve¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time.  The  power, 
however,  continued  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  overshot  wheel  until  some  15  or 
17  year®  ago,  when  a  corporation  under 
the  name  of  Shibe,  Mauger  &  Co.  pur¬ 
chased  the  property,  built  a  large  annex  j 
to  It,  installed  a  large  engine  and  boiler,  I 
together  with  the  other  machinery  neces-  I 
eary,  and  started  a  creamery  where  the  I 


farinas  brought  their  milk  instead  of  as 
before,  making  ft  into  butter  and  cheese 
at  their  respective  home®.  It  was  run  bv 
them  for  a  time  with,  varying  success 
and  was  sold  several  years  later  to  Joseph 
an  Oxford  College  graduate,  an 
,^°g*lshn)aln  birth,  and  a  most  pol¬ 
ished  gentleman.  Mr.  Forwood  had  been 
the  principal  of  a  high  school  in  an  Ohio 
town  for  some  years  and  had  some  'mean® 
besides  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
dairying  business  and  the  intense  love  for 
natiire  and  out-door  life  so  common  to 
the  English  So  he  resigned  hi®  school 
purchased  the  property,  and  with  his 
handsome  wife  and  son  Earl,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  old  stone  house  so  long 
attached  to  the  mill.  It  is  hardly  necee- 
sary  to  state  that  failure- was  the  result 
or  Mr.  Forwood's  venture,  though  he 
fought  it  out  bravely  (on  theoretical 
lines)  for  several  years  and  finally  when 
the  crash  came,  paid  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  old  mill  and  creamery  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  sheriff’®  sale  by  the  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  Shibe-Mauger  owners  and 
by  them  subsequently  disposed  of  to  Geo. 

,  Hollenbach,  who  1®  the  present  owner 
ot  the  mill,  leasing  it  to  a  tenant.  The 
creamery  has  been  discontinued,  but  the 
old  mill  still  stands  and  feathery  wntfer 
sprays  still  shoot  from  the  revolving 
b' •'1  as  of  j 
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OVER  100  YEARS  OLD. 

Three  Montgomery  County  Kesidents  Pass 
the  Century  Mark  -  Woman’s  Parents 
Friends  ot  Washington. 

Living  in  file  1  "calitv  oc  Piioenixville 
tere  me  three  people  more  than  100 
years  of  age. 

They  at e  Mrs.  Wary  Rickabaugh 
Hampton,  of  Charle.-to  ,vn  township 
Chester  county;  Rev.  John  Naille,  of 
over  ti  e  river  in  Montgomery 
n?r.  lty’  f”'  .  Alexander  Davis,  a  colored 
of  Piioenixville.  Both  Mrs. 
Hampton  ami  the  venerable  olergvm  in 
f,  .  1,1  (e.  hie  health  bowed  down  bv 
their  weight  of  years,  but  Davis  is  able 
?t  around  much  as  he  did  50  years 

j  On  the  ?5th  of  August  Mrs.  Hamnhn 
;;Cebnlfed  !lf,  entrance  into  centenarian 
(ii ch s  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law 
Robert  l  atrick.  Until  rece  tlv  she  has 
attended  to  part  of  the  household  duties 
taking  great  pride  ,n  her  work.  At  pres-’ 
ent  she  is  confined  to  her  bed,  but  ex¬ 
pects  soon  to  be  ah0ut  again.  Her 
(facidtms  are  retained  to  a  remarkable 
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A  log  cabin  within  the  present  limits 
of  Piioenixville,  near  the  historic 
Fountain  inn  was  the  birthplace  of 
Mrs.  Hampton,  whose  parents  were 
Joseph  and  Mary  Rapp.  Her  father’s 
house  was  frequently  visited  by  General 
Washington  and  his  officers,  when  the 
Revolutionary  forces  were  encamped  at 
.Valiev  Forge  in  the  winter  of  1776-77. 
The  silver  spoons  which  graced  the 
table  when  these  patriot  1*  aders  were 
entertained  are  cherished  relics  in  the 
; old  lady’s  possession.  When  a  girl  she 
heard  her  father  tell  of  seeing  Washing¬ 
ton  at  different  times  away  from  the 
Scamp,  kneeling  in  the  snow  and  pray 
ling  for  the  success  of  his  army. 

In  1824  she  married  John  Hampton, 
who  died  in  1S57,  leaving  her  with  five 
children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living. 
They  are  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Beitler;Sarah,wife  of  Thomas  Holland  ;* 
Mary,  wife  of  Robert  J.  Patrick,  and 
James  R.  Hampton.  Mrs.  Hampton  has 
1 22  grandchildren, 35  great  grand -children 
and  a  number  of  great-great  grand¬ 
children.  Her  four  sisters  and  two 
brothers  all  attained  80  years  of  age, 
and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Harriet  Watson, 
years  old,  is  still  living  in  Chicago. 
The  centenarian  preacher,  Rev.  John 
Naille,  is  the  oldest  persoti  in  that  part 
nf  the  country.  His  home  is  with  his 
nephew, John  Potts. Like  Mrs.Hampton. 
he  is  bedfast,  tint  that  is  no  wonder,  as 
le  is  in  his  102d  year. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Naille  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  German  Reformed 
church.  He  was  loi  g  the  pastor  of  the 
Wentz  ehutch  at  Skippack,  which  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  173d  anniversary. 
Of  late  years,  when  in  health  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  relating  the  incidents  of  his 
long  life. 

In  a  cozy  little  home  in  North  Phoe- 
nixville  resides  Alexander  Davis,  aged 
nearly  101  years.  Born  in  slavery,  he 
was  bound  out  when  nine  veras  old, 
and  served  until  he  was  21.  It  was  in 
1847  that  lie  came  to  Piioenixville. 
Twice  married,  he  has  27  grandchildren 
10  great-grandchildren  and  four  great 
great-grandchildren.  The  old  negro 
shuffles  about  the  town  every  day  cal¬ 
ling!  on  his  friends.  Everybody  knows 
“Old  Alex.”  and  has  a  pleasant  word 
for  him.  Although  his  mind  has  failed 
on  some  matters,  he  recalls  others  with 
clearness.  The  war  of  1812  is  fresh  in 
his  mind  and  he  tells  about  speina  Gen¬ 
eral  Ross’  army  marching  tl  r  u;li  Kent 
countv, Md.,  in  that  conflict. 
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